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PART II. 


CHAP. 


| C ompari 52 of the d; Ferent parts of hs leni 
plan of cure with each otbe. Comparative 
efficacy of antiſtbenic remedies , bleeding 
, cold—Of vomiting, purging, and 

| ſweating Spare diet — Riſi— Canjunction of 
remedies No remedies adapted to N 
1 adirect * to be obviated, 


N 2 * diatheſis, bleed - 
L ing is the moſt powerful of 
al pes; ; debe it completely carries 
6ff a pale, ſo much more pl wie than 


CCLAXXI 
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extent of the ſyſtem : conſequently, as often 


as the diatheſis is very high, bleeding ſhould 
be freely uſed; but never riſked during pre- 


diſpoſition; and ſparingly, or not at all ven- 


tured upon in diſeaſes of a mild nature; in 
theſe other remedies ſhould he preferred (a). 


CCLXXXII. The next place to bleeding. 
when heat and other ſtimuli are guarded 


againſt, is claimed by cold. Heat is always 
hurtful, but ſtill more after the application 


of cold; it is moſt hurtful, when it is com- 
bined with other exceſſively ſtimulant powers. 


Cold is always of ſervice, in proportion to 
its degree; provided foreign ſtimuli, blended 


with it, and overcoming its debilitating ef- 


fect, be ene ſhunned. 


(a) See above, par. CCLXIX. With the exception of 


peripneumony, phrenitis, and violent and miſmanaged 
| caſes of the ſmall-pox and meaſles, and rheumatiſm ; in 
| the laſt in their mild ſtate, as well as all the other ſthe- 
nic caſes, the lancet ſhould never be unſheathed, That 


is to ſay, in ſeven caſes out of ten even of the ſthenic 
diſcaſes, which are the only ones that either require or 
bear any degree of it, the practice muſt be laid aſide, 


| and never thought of in any aſthenic affections what- 
ever. Conſequently, the caſes, where it is in any de- 


gree allowable, are exceedingly few. 


CCLXXXII, 


Chap. IX. or MEDICINE. 3 


CcLXXXIII. The third place in n 
belongs to vomiting, purging, and ſweating. 
Theſe evacuations have a powerful effect in 
removing ſthenic diatheſis, and therefore 
they, with great advantage, ſuperſede the 
oftener imaginary than real neceſſity for 
profuſe bleeding. They are frequently alone 
ſufficient to reſtore the healthy ſtate. 
CCLXXXIV. When theſe remedies are em- 
ployed, thoſe articles of diet, the ſtimulant 


operation of which prevents the benefits to 


be received from them, ſhould be ſparingly 
uſed, in exact proportion to the degree of the 
diatheſis. This precaution alone is adequate 
to the removal of prediſpoſition, and often 
to that of diſeaſes, eſpecially thoſe that de- 
pend upon a ſmall diatheſis. 
CCLXXXV. With all theſe remedies we 
muſt conjoin reſt, when the diſeaſed ſtate 
has taken place, and moderation in motion 
muſt be obſerved during the pee of pre- 
diſpoſition (5), | 
% 'CCLXXXVI. 


(5) So conſiderable a ſtimulus is exerciſe, that, in ſuch 
2 degree of ſthenic diatheſis, as that, which forms only 
prediſpoſition to the diſeaſes depending on it, exerciſe _ 
5 3 may 
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CCLXXXVI. The practice of a com- 
mon run of phyſicians-i is very bad, in truſt. 
ing too much to any one of the remedies 


that have been mentioned; and overlooking 


all the reſt, or enjoining them careleſsly. 


We are not to depend upon bleeding alone, 


even in peripneumony itſelf ; but employ _ 


all the reſt either in concourſe or ſucceſſion.” 


CCLXXXVII. The diſturbed functions, 
or thoſe that are impaired (ſee above, par, 


CXLVII. CLI. CLXXII.), but not by 2 
debilitating cauſe, admit of the Aer plan 
1 cure, and no other.. 


CCLXXXVIII. The * of debbie 


: lty, which ariſe i in the progreſs of the diſcaſe 
from the violence of the ſthenic diatheſis, and 
threaten death from indirect debility, ought 


to be prevented by an Fry RG of 5 
the remedies. 
CCLXXXIX. The Gn ad attention 


yore! to o prevent 1 offuſen, and 


* 1 1 
—4 1 


may of itſelf be ſufficient to effect the converſion of the 


prediſpoſition into the actual diſeaſed ſtate. - Often has | 
the higheſt of theſe diſeaſes, and even peripnepmony 


4 ſelf, been brought on by violent exertion in exerciſe, - 


9 


Chap. IX. or MEbicine, 8 
gangrene, which ariſe from ultimately ex- 
ceſſive excitement, paſſing into indirect de- 
: . 

If ſthenic diatheſis ſhould happen to 
be conjolied with a local diſeaſe, the former, 
to prevent it from aggravating the latter, 
ſhould be removed by its own reſpective 
remedies, 


_ 
7 


$; «a, 


6 THE ELEMENTS Part II. 
| | | | C H A FP. X. 
3 Compariſon of the different parts of the aſtbenie 


plan of cure with one another Reproduction 
of a due quantity of Blood Management of 
Stimuli — Heat—Diffuſible flimult—Diet— 
Opium — Wine— Spirits — Exerc! 10 — Ma- 
nagement of the mind. 


bt  CCXC. IN afthenic abe wid the dif. 
[|] eaſes depending upon it, to reproduce the 
proper quantity of blood is the moſt power- 
| | ful remedy, when we, at laſt, have acceſs to 
3 it, as it is the only means of reſtoring a ſti- 
mulus of ſo much the more power and effi- 
cacy, as its direct application is made to ſo 
great an extent of the ſyſtem (a). For which 
reaſon, as, in every degree of debility, the 
quantity of food (from which alone blood 
is made), that is taken and digeſted, is always 
4 in an inverſe n to the ages of de- 


(a) Compare this with par. ' CCLXXXT. above, and 5 
with all the paragraphs from CXXXI. to CXXXVI. 


bility, 


Chap. Xx. or MEDICINE; 7 
bility, or in a direct proportion to the degree 
of excitement, as much, in ſuch a form, as 
can be taken and digeſted; ſhould immedi. 
ately, and without loſs of time, be admini- 
ſtered; on which account, if the debility be 
modetate; ſolid animal food, ſparingly at a a 
time, but often repeated, is proper and ſuit- 
able. When the debility is greater, and ſolid 
animal food can neither be taken, nor, if 
taken, digeſted, fleſh broth, as rich as poſ- 
ſible, and as free from fatty matter, ſhould 
be carefully adminiſtered. With a view to 
_ excite the ſtomach, and render i it more fit for 
receiving and digeſting this kind of food; 
the diffuſible ſtimuli, ſuch as different kinds 
of wine, and, more particularly ſtill, opiates 
and other remedies of ſimilar efficacy, ought 
to be conſtantly employed ; ſparingly at firſt, 


and afterwards more fully, if the debility be 


direct: after which, the uſe of the diffuſible 
ſhould be gradually laid aſide, and, in the 
ſame gradual way, recourſe be had to a 


larger and larger uſe of the more durable 


and natural ſtimuli. In caſe of indirect de- 
bility, we ſhould alſo gradually deſcend from 
the higheſt to the loweſt ſtimulus, as has 
B 4 „ 


8 ru ELEMENTS Pari II. 
been mentioned formerly, and, in an in- 


verſe manner, go on from the ſmalleſt 


force of durable ſtimulus to the greateſt. 


Laſtly, in that moderate debility, which 


conſtitutes the prediſpoſition to aſthenic diſ- 


_ eaſes, it muſt always be kept in mind, that 
abundance of blood is the greateſt ſupport _ 
of health (3), and that we are not to give 


way to a weakened appetite (c). 


CCxcCl. To the vital fluid, and theſe ſe 
veral means of increaſing its quantity, the 
next remedy in the cure of aſthenic diatheſis 
is heat; as being the power by which ani- 
mals and vegetables are brought forth into 

exiſtence, are nouriſhed, and acquire vigour, 

and afterwards, through the ſeveral ſtages . 


their decline, are upheld, till their excite- 


(5) How widely different is this maxim ** any that hy 
have hitherto ever been received in the profeſſion of - 
phyſic ; in which flying to the uſe of the lancet, was the 


firſt thought that aroſe in the mind, with reſpect to the 
idea of cure of every diſeaſe; and bleeding and evacua- 
tions, through the courſe of cach diſcaſe, the only re- 
= medics ! 


le) This! is ; equally the emo of the —_ praftice | 
8 of inanition i in almoſt ey Kune, without a * ex- 


bo tom | 
ment 


"aL 
N 
2 


„ 


ment is all extinguiſhed (4). By heat, un- 
derſtand that point of external iemperature, 
which intervenes as a mean betwixt cold, as 


it is called, and high heat, ardor; under 
which our ſenſe of temperature is agreeable 
and pleaſant ; under which the body is nei- 


ther indirectly weakened by that relaxation 


which produces ſweat, nor directly by that 


torpor or benumbed ſtate which cold begets ; 


under which the functions of the whole body 
are excited, called forth, and, as it were, 


cheriſhed in the ſun beams ; without which 
all other ſtimuli are of no effect (e). 


 CCXCII. Such a temperature as this is 
ſuited to every ſtate of the body, but ſtill 


more to different ſtates of debility ; becauſe, 


in the latter caſe, as the excitement is defi- 
cient from other ſources, there is ſo much 


(a compare this with par, CXII. ind cl. and 


= ccix. ; 
(e) It is plain, that though all the other powers ſhould 


N be in Full action upon our bodies, and that with the ef- 


fect of keeping up in them a due degree of excitement 


over all; yet plunging any perſon naked into a denſe 


medium, ſuppoſe that of water, in a degree of cold at | 
or under the freezing point, will moſt ne in an 


inſtant, put an end to life. 


= 


more 


„„ — 
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more octaſion for this ſtimulus, which is 


much eaſier come at than many others, to 
ſupply the deficiency. Hence; both in other 
diſeaſes of great and direct debility, and 


particularly in fevers, heat is found to be 


of the greateſt ſervice, and above all in ſuch 
_ febrile complaints as cold has had any ſhare _ 
in producing . In theſe diſeaſes cold muſt 
be moſt carefully avoided, as it is always of 
a directly debilitating operation, and never 
of ſervice but in ſthenic difeaſes, and thoſe 


that are in progreſs to indirect debility (g). 


We muſt be equally on our guard, in every 


degree of aſthenic diatheſis, againſt exceſſive 


heat, which is equally debilitating with cold, 
and equally productive of atony, laxity, and 
gangrene of the veſſels, as well as ſtagnation | 


/ 


6 75 See again par. CCLX. 
(g) The operation of cold has been ſo widely miſtaken 


by all phyficians, that it comes to be of the greateſt con 
| ſequence to underſtand the ſeveral propoſitions ſtated in 
this work with regard to it. For that purpoſe conſult 


par. XXX VII and the note upon it marked 9. as well as 


par. CCLX. and all that has been faid upon the ſubjects 
of either heat or cold in Chap. I. of the ſecond Party 
-—=_ CI. to CXXIII. as alſo par. CW. g 
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Chap. Xx. OF MEDICINE» = 7 


and corruption of the fluids, in n 
of the inactive ſtate of the veſſels (hb). 
CCXCIII. As refilling the veſſels is the 
beſt remedy, becauſe its direct ſtimulus is 
applied over ſuch an extent of the ſyſtem ; 
heat, which is immediately applied to the 
whole ſurface of the body, and directly af- 


fects the body to that extent, muſt be next 
in virtue to it. 


CCXCIV. Since vomiting, purgivg (i), 


and ſweating (4), are ſo powerful in debili- 
tating, as to claim the third place of rank 
in the ſthenic cure; they muſt, for that rea- 
ſon, by the ſame debilitating operation, be 
_ equally hurtful in aſthenic diatheſis, and the 
ſtimuli that ſtop their operation; and, con- 
ſequently, both the other ſtimuli, and parti- 


cularly the diffuſible ones, equally ſervice- 


able. 


CCxCv. In reviewing the lik of . 
chat anſwer this purpoſe, we muſt begin with 


the treatment of the flighter loſs of fluids 


(4) With this propoſition compare par. CXV. CXVII. 


and CXVIII. 


) See par. CCI XXXIII. 
(.) eel ag CCLV. „ 
that 
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that occurs in this ſet of diſeaſes, and pro- 


will commonly be ſufficient to abſtain from 
vegetable food, and from weak, watery fluids, 
or ſuch as are apt to ferment in the firſt paſ- 
ſages, as the ſeveral liquors made from bar- 
ley, called beers; to uſe animal food, as well 
from all fatty matter; to drink pure wine, 


and to take ſuch exerciſe as is gentle f in de- 
gree, and often repeated (/). 


and moreover affected with gripes and pains, 


which the looſe ſtools are accompanied with 


ing vomiting is an urgent ſymptom; or, 


cCLXXIII. 
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ceed to the more violent affections. . 
In a ſlight looſeneſs of belly, ſuch as hap- 

pens in prediſpoſition to aſthenic diſeaſes, 

or in the {lighter degrees of the latter; it 
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ſeaſoned and as rich as poflible, and free 


or ſpirit, in different degrees of ſtrength ; 


CCXCVI. When the belly is ill looſer, 


as in violent diarrhoea, and in dyſentery, in 


8 


vomiting; or when, without theſe trouble- 
ſome ſymptoms affecting the belly, diſtreſſ- 


(2) See and compare, for the more clear underſtand- 
ing of this paragraph, the CCLXVI. CCLXV III. 


when 4 
| & 
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Chap. X. OF MEDICINE, 13 
when the vomiting is conjoined with a 
moiſture upon the ſurface, or macerating 
ſweat; or when ſweat is the only urgent 
| ſymptom, and as ſuch waſtes the ſtrength, 
exhauſts the body, and diſſipates the fluids: 
in all theſe caſes, we muſt have immediate 
SG to the moſt diffuſible ſtimuli, and 
check ſuch an impoveriſhment of the ſyſtem. 
* CCXCVII. In this caſe, the uſe of ſtimuli 
will be ſo much the more neceſſary, as other 
ſymptoms uſually accompany theſe increaſed 
excretions. Their great efficacy, and ſti- 
mulant power, are proved by their ſingular 
virtue in removing theſe and other ſymptoms 
in fevers and the other moſt violent aſthenic 
diſeaſes, nay, in the article of death itſelf, 
from ultimate debility. = 
, CCXCVIII. Accordingly, in 6 and 

convulſions in the internal or external parts (n), 
in diſcharges of blood (n), in the raging de- 
lirium of fevers and other very violent diſ- 
kales 090, in aflhenic inflammation (þ) ; when 


( See par. CXCV. and CXCVI. 

() See par, CXXXIV, x. J. and CCXXXIL and 
185 ſubjoined notes. 

(e) See par. CXCVIII. CC. ci. 
(p) See par. CCIV. to CCXII, 

. e thoſe 
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thoſe ſtimuli, which have a more permanent 


influence, fail, the virtue of the diffuſible 


ſtimulants, the principal of which is opium, 
is eminent. 


_ CCXCIX. As, therefore, the energy of 
its ſtimulant virtue ſerves to check diarrhea, 
and vomiting, or even ſweating, when theſe 


ſymptoms are gentle, and depend upon a leſs 


violent cauſe; ſo that degree of its power, 
which is fitted to check theſe affections in 
the greateſt height of their violence, and to 


re-eſtabliſh the ſtate of health, is by far the 
| moſt conſiderable of all the powers, which 
are ever applied to the human body; as 
may be deduced from this, that when the 
action of all the other powers by which life 


is ſupported, is of no effect, it turns aſide 
the inſtant ſtroke of death. | 
CCC. The weakeſt of the diffuſible ſti- 


muli () are the white wines, except madeira, 


canary, good ſherry; and the red wines, 


except port; and ſpirits procured by diſtil. 


lation, fo diluted, as to equal the ſtrength 
of the wines, or exceed it a little. Still : 


2) See above par. Cxxvi, „ x. g. 6. 
higher 


Chap. X. or MEDICINE. 15 


pig her than theſe are ſpirits taken pure, and 
higher ſtill, thofe that have undergone many 


rectifications. The ſtrength is in propor- 
tion to the quantity of water expelled, and 


of alcohol retained. 
CCCI. A higher place in the ſcale is 


claimed by muſk, volatile alkali, camphor 
(though with the laſt our experiments are 


not yet ſo complete, as to aſcertain its force 


exactly): next comes æther, and, laſt of all, 
| 9 opium. Unleſs, however, as they ſometimes 
5 do, they have loſt their effect by a continu- 
ance of application, and are, therefore, ſub- 
ſtituted in place of each other, for the ſake 
of a renewal of the operation of each; and 
hence we take them all round, for the ſake 
of repelling extreme debility. The prepara- 
tions of opium, in every reſpect, are ſuffi- 


cient for moſt purpoſes of high ſtimulation. 
CCCII. Together with theſe remedies, re- 
gard muſt be had to the articles of diet. And, 


as in great debility, and the diſeaſes depend- 
ing upon it, of the only ſuitable matter, that is, 
meat, nothing ſolid can be taken; the mat- 
ter to be uſed muſt be fluid, but ſtrong. 
Along with the diffuſible ſtimuli, jellies and 

animal 
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16 THE ELEMENTS Part Il. 
animal ſoups ſhould be given, ſparingly at 


a time, but repeatedly, in proportion to the 
degree of debility. After that, when, chiefly 
: by means of the diffuſive ſtimuli, the ſtrength 


is in part reſtored ; at firſt ſolid meat ſhould 
be likewiſe taken in ſparing quantities, but 


often repeated ; then more pleptifully, and 
at longer intervals. In which progreſs the 


patient ſhould gradually recede from the uſe 
of the diffuſible ſtimuli, _ 


CCCII. When the diffaſible ſtimuli are 


altogether laid afide, and the convaleſcent is 
given up to his uſual diet, and his uſual 


courſe of life, and to. that management, | 


which perſons in health commonly obſerve, 
| (only that more care is taken, than in per- 


fe& health, to avoid any thing that might 
prove hurtful) ; then it is, that every attempt 
of the phyſician ſhould l. ected to the 


couſideration of the firength of his patient, 
| as returning, but not yet quite eſtabliſhed (7). 


In his movements he ſhould firſt uſe geſta- | 


tion, and then gentle but frequent exerciſe, 
and the latter ſhould always end in ſome, 


(1) See above par, CV. and CIX. 5 
. but 


_ Chop. X. or MEDICINE. 17 
but not an high, degree of fatigue. His 
ſleep ſhould neither be too long, nor too 
ſhort, leſt the former produce direct, the 
latter indirect debility (o): the moſt nou- 

| Fiſhing food ſhould be taken, but not in 
too large a quantity, leſt the excitability 
of the ſtomach be worn off, without the 
attainment of a due degree of vigour ; 
but food ſhould be frequently taken, in 
order to teduce the excitability gradually 
to its half waſted ſtate (), in which alone 
it is capable of giving due vigour ; that de- 
gree of heat, which ſtimulates, ſhould be 
employed (2), and both exceſs of heat, as 

well as cold, as they are equally debilitating, 
ſhould be avoided; the patient ſhould breathe 
pure air, and avoid impure ; he ſhould keep 
his mind in gentle action, obſerve modera- 
tion in his paſſions, and court agreeable ob- 
jects of ſenſe; he ſhould have no compa- 
nions around him, but agreeable ones, and 
be frequently at 8 entertainments; he 


| (s) See par. CCXLIL and the following. 
(t) See par, XXIV. XXV. XXVI, 
(«) See par. CRIL, 


Vor, II. e@_ ſhould 


* 
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animal ſoups ſhould be given, ſparingly at 
a time, but repeatedly, in proportion to the 
degree of debility. After that, when, chiefly 
by means of the diffuſive ſtimuli, the ſtrength 
3s in part reſtored ; at firſt ſolid meat ſhould 
be likewiſe taken jn ſparing quantities, but 
often repeated; then more pleptifully, and 
at longer intervals. In which progreſs the 
patient ſhould gradually recede from the uſe 
of the diffuſible ſtimuli. 

 CCCHI. When the diffuſible ſtimuli are 
altogether laid afide, and the convaleſcent is 
given up to his uſual diet, and his uſual | 
courſe of life, and to that management, 
which perſons i in health commonly obſerve, 


(only that more care is taken, than in per- 
fect health, to avoid any thing that might 


prove hurtful); then it is, that every attempt 
of the phyſician ſhould L. ected to the 
conſideration of the ſtrength of his patient, 
as returning, but not yet quite eſtabliſhed (7). 
In his movements he ſhould firſt uſe geſta- 
tion, and then gentle but frequent exerciſe, 
and the latter ſhould always end in ſome, 


(r) See above par, CV. and X. 
1 but 
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but not an high, degree of fatigue. His 
ſleep ſhould neither be too long, nor too 
ſhort, leſt the formier produce direct, the 
latter indirect debility(s) : the moſt nou- 
Fiſhing food ſhould be taken, but not in 
too large a quantity, leſt the excitability 
of the ſtomach be worn off, without the 
attainment of a due degree of vigour ; 
but food ſhould be frequently taken, in 
order to teduce the excitability gradually 
to its half waſted ſtate (2), in which alone 
it is capable of giving due vigour; that de- 
gree of heat, which ſtimulates, ſhould be 
employed (), and both exceſs of heat, as 
well as cold, as they are equally debilitating, 
ſhould be avoided; the patient ſhould breathe 
pure air, and avoid impure ; he ſhould keep 
his mind in gentle action, obſerve modera- 
tion in his paſſions, and court agreeable ob- 
jets of ſenſe; he ſhould have no compa- 
nions around him, but agreeable ones, and |} 
be frequently at gay entertainments; he 
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(5) See par. XLII. and the following. 
(7) See par, XXIV. XXV. XVI. | 
= See par. Call, Ts 
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ſhould travel through a pleaſant country, 
and be moderate in the indulgence of love. 
Neither is the management of the ſenſes, 
and the prevention of the return of conta- 
|  gious matter, to be neglected. 


- 
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CHAP. XL. 


How the remedies foould be variea Principle 


on which they ſhould be combined — Bleeding 
debilitates the veſſels chiefly—Purging, the 
. bowels Vomiting, the flomach—Cold, not 


alternating with heat, the fein Ho all 
theſe powers are to be directed to the equable 


reduction of excitement—and the oppoſite 


5 powers to an equable increaſe of excitement, 


— N 4¹ N 


ccciv. As the noxious powers, that | 


produce prediſpoſition to diſeaſes or diſeaſes 
themſelves, act ſome on one part, ſome on 


another, with ſomewhat more force than on 


any other equal part; and as this part is 


commonly that to which they are directly 
applied (2); ſo the powers, which are em- 
ployed as remedies, in order that their ge- 


neral effect may reach the whole body with 
(a) Par. XLIX. 
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Part II. 
the more certainty, ſhould be, in the ſame 
manner, differently applied to different parts. 
CCC. The cure of any ſthenic diſeaſe 
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whatever, is improperly entruſted to bleeding 


alone, though that is one of the moſt power- 
ful of the debilitating remedies. The reaſon 


is, that, though the excitability is ſufficiently 
reduced by that remedy in the greater blood- 


veſſels, perhaps too much, yet in the extre- 


mities of theſe, as well as in the reſt of the 
body, it is not ſufficiently reduced (5). Nor 
is the alternation of bleeding with purging 
a perfect mode of cure; becauſe, though 


(5) The action of every exciting power, whether ſalu- 


tary or hurtful, or curative, always extends over the 
whole body, the whole ſeat of excitability, but ſill with 


the inequality mentioned in the fourth chapter of part 
the firſt, This is the baſis of the diſtinction with reſpect 
to the preſent ſuhject: which is, that, as every power 
acts moſt effectually on the part where its action is im- 


mediately exerted, it is better to truſt to a number, 
every one of which poſſeſſes that advantage, than rely 


on any one, however powerful otherwiſe z as by that 


means, whatever be the indication, whether it be to in- 


creaſe or diminith excitement, the effect will be more 


equally produced over all in conſequence of there being 
a number of parts that have had a ſtrong action exerted 


the 


= 
* 
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the exceſſive excitement be ſufficiently, and 
more than ſufficiently, removed in the greater 
 blood-veſſels, and in the innumerable ſmall 
arteries, whether exhalant or mucous, which 


diſcharge their fluid into the inteſtines ; yet, 
neither on the perſpiratory terminations of 


the arteries, nor on the reſt of the body, is 


an equal debilitating energy exerted : the 
ſmall veſſels, for inſtance, which open into 
the ſtomach, are nor ſufficiently relieved of 


their diſtending load; and therefore ſtimu- 
latipg load, the ſtimulus in any vefſel being 
the quantity of its fluid. 
vomiting (c), which has been improperly _ 
neglected in the treatment of ſthenic dif- 
exſes, and ſtill more improperly employed 


And although 


in every one of the aſthenic, ffiould be con- 
joined with the two remedies juſt mentioned, 
even this would not be enough to produce 
an equally diminiſhed excitement ; as there 
would ſtill remain in the perſpiratory veſſels, 


the ſame ſtate of excitement, as alſo in the 


reſt of the body, that is not vaſcular, In 
| (6) See par, CCLAIK. 
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violent ſthenic diſeaſes, therefore, after di- 


miniſhing the diatheſis, and in the ſlighter 
from the beginning of the diſeaſe, the addi- 


tion of the operation of ſweating to the eva- 


_ euations that have been ſpoken of, will pro- 


duce a more equal diminution of excitement, 
and a more perfect ſolution of the diſeaſe. 


For by means of this evacuation, not only | 


from the larger blood-veſlels, in the interiour 


parts of the body, but from an infinity of 
outlets both of the external, and internal 
ſurface of the body, an imumenſe quantity of 
fluids, every where diſtending, and, thereby, 
producing a very great ſum of excitement, 


is withdrawn. Nor is this all. For, ſince 


in ſlight ſthenic affections, the patient can 
take much nouriſhing food, and in them all, 
too much; the conſequence muſt be, that, 
however the quantity of blood and other 
fluids has been diminiſhed, if food, which 


is the only power that can produce blood, 
continues to be taken, all the veſſels, in pro- 
portion to the quantity that has been taken, 


will again go on to be filled, and to be fired 


with the fewel of exceſſive excitement. - Tas 


Prevent this i inconvenience, and to diminiſh 


excitement, 


_ Chap. XI. or MEDICINE. 8 
excitement, with ſtil] greater equality over 
the ſyſtem; abſtinence, or a certain allow- 
ance of vegetable matter in a fluid form, 
and watery drink, will have a very great 
effect. Nor is this ſufficient. For, if, after 
taking all the precautions and ſecurities that 
have been recommended, the degree of heat, 
that proves hurtful from its ſtimulus, be al- 
lowed to approach the external ſurface of 
the body; it will produce another inequality 
of excitement, however much it may have 
been properly and equally diminiſhed by the 
other means of cure. Wherefore, as the ſthe- 
nic diatheſis depends ſo much upon the ſti- 
mulus of heat, directly affecting the ſkin (4), 
and is, on that account, prevalent in the ſkin 
in preference to other parts; to make ſure 
of rendering the diminution of excitement 
as equal as poſſible, the debilitating effect 
of cold ſhould be oppoſed to the high de- 
gree of excitement, which the heat has pro- 
duced. When, at laſt, all the directions, 
which have been thus fully pointed out, 


(d) See par. CXIII. 


C 4 have 
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haye been executed, ſtill, to re-produce the 
equality of excitement, ſuited to good health; 
it remains, that we be on our guard againſt 
the ſtimuli that ariſe from the intellectual 
functions and paſſions, For, as they have 
great effect in producing ſthenic diatheſis (e), 
ſo the prevention of them, muſt be equally 
effectual in removing that diatheſis, and in 
re- producing that equality of abend on 
upon which health depends . 
Cccvl. If the cure of Abenic diſeaſes 
hitherto has conſiſted in bleeding, purging, 
and in the uſe of refrigeration in a few 
caſes; and, if the other objects, which have 
now been ſo fully explained, have either 
been totally neglected, or mentioned in a 
flight way, by the by, and as if of no con- 
ſequence, and, in the treatment preſcribed 
in theſe caſes, not reduced. to any prngiphe; 
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(e) Sce par. CXXXVHI. cxl. | 
As the moſt healthy ſtate of man is 0 
not by the operation of any one, or of a few exciting 
powers, but by the united operation of them all; ſo 
neither is its re-eſtabliſhment to be effected, but by the 
ſame united operation of all the remedies, the laſt of 
which come to be the ordinary means af the ſupport 9 
5 the healthy ſtats. | | __ 
5 | 5355 
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jt will eaſily appear, from what has been 
faid above and in other parts of this work, 
"XZ how much the knowledge of theſe diſeaſes 
1 | has been improved, both in the practical 
1 4 and reaſoning part: and it will now, at laſt, 
be found a certain and eſtabliſhed fact, that 
both the nature and true theory of ſthenic 
diſeaſes, as well as the method of treatment, 
cConſidered either as an art and imitative, or 
= As rational and ſcientific, has been diſcovered 
1 and demonſtrated. 
 CCCVII, As the debilitating | or anti- 
Abenie(s) remedies are the ſame with the 
aſthenic noxious powers (5); ſo the ſthenic 
remedies (7) are alſo the ſame as the ſthenic 
Poxious powers. 
o. And as the remedies of aſthenic dia- 
| 3 to whatever part they are applied, 
alſo ſtimulate that part more than any other; 
ſome of them one, others another part, and 
eraſe the excitement ; 
- CCCVIII. So, in heats diſcaſes, fv we 
want to rouſe the excitement with more 
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6 THE ELEMENTS Part II. 
equality, and reſtore the loſt ſtrength, we 
muſt not depend upon the moſt diffuſible 
ſtimuli alone (4). For, while they indeed 
increaſe excitement over the whole body, 
at the ſame time, they produce this effect 
in the ſtomach with greater force than any 
where elſe. Hence, even from the beginning 
of the cure, when hardly any food can be 
taken, and other durable and more natural 
ſtimuli (7) are moſt imperfectly applied; 
yet, together with the diffuſible ſtimuli, 
ſoups (mr) ſhould be given, and as much 
| haſte as poſſible ſhould be made to bring 
the patient to take ſolid meat, while care, 
at the ſame time, ſhould be taken to apply 
a proper degree of heat. For, by this me- 
thod, we moſt effectually ſecure both the 
internal and external ſurface. Nay, in the 
fame way, we remove that inanition of the 
veflels which takes place in aſthenic diſeaſes 
in an exact W to their degree. For, 


5) See par. c. 

(1) As that of pure air, exerciſe, the Aimalus of the 
motion of the blood and other fluids in their reſpeCtive 
veſſels. % ( 

(* See par. coc. . 
though 
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though in caſe of that abundance of blood, 
which is the moſt powerful means of bring- 
ing on ſthenic diſeaſes, there is an oppor- 
tunity of making a quick cure by the im- 
mediate taking away of blood; it is only 
by inſenſible, gradual, imperceptible, and 
unperceived ſucceſſive ſteps, that we can 
obviate that penury of blood, which is the 
moſt noxious power in aſthenic diſcaſes, and 
repleniſh the veſſels. 
CCCIX. After this management of both 
ſurfaces of the body, and this partial filling 
of the veſſels ſtill the excitement is not 
equally enough increaſed. To promote this 
effect, ſome very diffuſible ſtimulus, ſuppoſe 
any preparation of opium, ſhould at the ſame 
time be adminiſtered, and the little animal 
food, or meat, that there is any appetite for, 
and that can be digeſted, ſhould be added. 
The method of giving food is evident from 
the late e about ſoups (ſee par. 
CCCVIII.). But, the uſe of the more 
durable, and leſs diffuſible, ſtimulus depends 
on this, that when the excitability is worn 
out by any - one ſtimulus, any new ſtimulus 


finds 


_ —— — — 
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finds excitability, and draws it forth,” and 
thereby produces a further yariation of the. 


effect. 


CCCX. Hitherto. for: want of the action 
of thoſe muſcles, which, from their ſituation 


on the ſurface of the body, propel the blood | 


along the veins towards the heart, as well as ; 


from the inanition of the veſſels, the excite- 
ment has remained too languid over that 


whole tract. Therefore, after the ſtrength 


has been ſo far recruited, that rich food can 


be taken, the body may be moved, firſt by 


external means, and then by its own organs, 
of which the former is called geſtation, the 
latter exerciſe, and alſo refreſhed by air; 
when all this has been accompliſhed, the 
excitement will riſe in ſeveral points, and 
become more equal upon the whole. 


_ CCCXI. The laſt ſtimuli, which, along 
with thoſe already mentioned, have a natural 
tendency to produce an equalization of ex- 
citement over the whole ſyitem, ariſe from 


the action of the mind, the energy of paſ- 
ſion or emotion, and a ſtill greater purity of 
air, than 5 attainable by perſons ſhut up in 


* '6 room. 
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a room (). To this ſtate of convaleſcence, 
the ſame management, which was formerly 
directed during the decline of ſthenic diſ- 
_ eaſes, perfectly applies (o). 
Cx II. This ſtimulant plan of cure, 
in all its parts, is new, whether the reaſon- 
ing part, or the merely practical, be re- 
garded ; and, whether the cauſe and the ex- 
citing noxious powers, or the indication of 


(A) See and compare with theſe laſt mentioned ſtimuli 
the following paragraphs CLX XV. CCLXXVIII. 
Een | 
(c) The convaleſcent ſtate from either of the two ge- 
5 neral forms of diſeaſes, or from local ones the effect of 


which had drawn the whole ſyſtem into conſent, is much 


the ſame; being a ſtate of ſome remaining debility in all; 
in the ſthenic from the excitement either going too low, 
by the remedies being puſhed to ſome exceſs, or not 
equally diffuſed over all the parts in conſequence of the 
natural ſupports only beginning to be brought fully into 
play; in the aſthenic from the perfect point of health 
being not quite gained, either from the ſtimulant reme- 
dies not having been carried exactly up to 40, or from 
| ſame of them having been carried further than the waſted 
excitability could receive them with invigorating effect, 
and thereby an inequality left upon the whole. The 
convaleſcence, from the general effects upon the conſti- 
tution ſometimes ariſing from local diſeaſes, is to be ex- 
plained upon the principles laid down, wich rel to 
the two o other caſes of convaleſcence. 855 
citing 
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cure and the remedies, be conſidered. May it 
not, therefore, be put as a queſtion, whether 
the whole doctrine, which has here been de- 
livered, has not, at laſt, brought forward 
clear proof, that the art of medicine, hitherto 
_ conjectural(p), inconſiſtent with itſelf, and 


(p) Celſus ſays, ars noſtra conjecturalis eſt. And 
every man of ſenſe, whether of the profeſſion, or out of 
it, has held the ſame ſentiments of it. Nothing is more 
_ glaring than the contradictions in medical writings and 
| reaſoning of every kind, nothing ever could be more 
incoherent. If a piece of knowledge, that ſets out with 
1 fixed principle, which applies to all the parts of the 

detail, while they reflect on it, both illuſtration and con- 
firmation, be entitled to be conſidered as a ſcience, the 


reader is deſired to conſider, how far that criterion will 


apply to this doctrine. The pedantry of mathematicians 
has contributed as much to bring that ſcience into diſ- 
grace, as any other circumſtance, particularly in allowing 
no ſort of probation, but that which is made out by lines 
and diagrams ; while, except the elements of that ſcience, 
every application of that department of knowledge has 


led to as many falſe concluſions as any other. If they 


will not allow the proof, that ariſes from our feelings, 

compared with thoſe of all men, whoſe organs of ſenſe 

are not deranged, what will they make of their own 
axioms? They muſt admit of other probation z while 

human reaſon holds its reign, truth and falſhood will be 

diſcriminated, without regard to ſuch 2 and uſeleſs 
prepoſſeſtions, 


altogether 
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altogether incoherent, is now reduced to an 

exact ſcience, proved not by mathematical 
principles, which is only one kind of evi- 
dence, but by phyſical ones, and eſtabliſned 
by the certain teſtimony of our ſenſes, nay, 
and by the very axioms of the mathematical 
elements? 


CHAP. 
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hs the ation of all the other powers, that. 


act upon living bodies, is the ſane; that of 
the remedies is alſo the ſame. > 464 


CccxũIII. IT i is certain and 5 


that the exiſting powers have one common 
effect. They produce the phænomena pe- 
culiar to life — perception, motion, intellec- 
tual operation, and thinking. For what elſe, 
LJ aſk, but to excite and ſuſtain theſe com- 
mon animal functions, is the effect of heat, 
of food, ſeaſoned or unſeaſoned, of the 
blood, of the colourleſs fluids ſecreted from 
the blood, and of the air, among external 
bodies ?—Among the functions themſelves, 
have not muſcular contraction, thought, the 
paſſions, and ſenſation, the ſame effect 7 
Now fince it is an univerſal law of nature 


that the ſame cauſe produces the ſame effect, 
it is evident that the mode of operation of 


the ſeveral powers above enumerated muſt be 


0 5 rd 
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the ſame(a). Moreover, as their operation 
conſiſts ſolely in ſtimulating (5), and as ſti- 
muli, therefore, produce all the phenomena 
of life—health, diſeaſe, and the intermediate 
degrees of prediſpoſition(c) ; it muſt be ad- 
mitted, that the operation of the remedies, 
both in ſthenic and aſthenic diſeaſes, is the 
ſame. For, if there is no difference betwixt | 
health and ſthenic diſeaſe, except an exceſs 
of excitement in the latter, and none betwixt 
health and aſthenic diſeaſes, but deficient 

excitement in theſe laſt, what elſe can the 
operation of the remedies, in removing ſthe- 
nic diſeaſes, be, but to diminiſh, and of 
thoſe that remove the aſthenic, but to in- 
creaſe the excitement (4)? 

CCCxIII. Whatever thing produces the 
ſame effect as another, or ſeveral other things, 
muſt be the ſame thing as each of them, 
_ each of them the ſame thing as it, and every 

individual of the whole ſet the ſame thing 
as every other individual. 


© See par. XX. with the annexed note. 
| (5) See XIX. and XXII. 

le See .. 
(A4) See LXXXVIIl. 
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F. In ſthenic diſeaſes, bleeding (e), vomit- 
ing, and purging /, ſweating, abſtinence (g), 


reſt of body and mind (4), tranquillity with. 


reſpect to paſſion, all reſtore health by no- 


thing elſe but a diminution of excitement. 


 CCCXIV. In aſthenic diſeaſes, the admi- 


niftration firſt of diffuſible ſtimulants, for |} 
the purpoſes of gradually bringing back the 
appetite fot the greateſt remedy, food, as 
well as of keeping the food upon the ſto- 
mach, and of aſſiſting in the digeſtion of 
it (i); then the application of heat(#), then 
the uſe of the leſs diffuſible and more durable 5 
ſtimulants, as animal food without and with 
ſeaſoning, wine, geſtation, gentle exerciſe (J), 
moderate ſleep, pure air, exertion of mind, 
_ exertion in paſſion and emotion, an agree- 
able exerciſe of the ſenſes, all theſe repro- 


duce health, by no other operation, but that 


only of inn excitement. 


(e) See CCLXXXI. 

CF) See CCLXXXIII, 
(2) See CCLXXXIV. 
0) See CCLXXXV. N 
(i) See CCXCIV, to CCCII. 
(e) See CCCIL, 3 
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| C H A P. XIII. 


That all the powers, which ſupport any ſort 
of life, are the ſame, or the JEN 


168 ciple of a hypo 


cccxv. AGAIN, are not 6 powers, 


which produce perfect health, the ſame as 
thoſe, which, by exceſs of operation, pro- 


duce ſthenie diſeaſes; by deficieney of ope- 
ration, aſthenic; as well as the prediſpoſitions 
to both; are they not the ſame, I fay; with- 


out any variation but of degree (a) ? 


CCCXVI. Further, as we learn from the 


whole doctrine delivered above, the noxious 
exciting powers, which produce ſthenic diſ- 


eaſes, are the remedies of aſthenic; and 
| thoſe which produce aſthenic, are the reme- 


dies of the ſthenic (5). 5 
CccxvlI. All che powers, therefore; that 
ſupport any ate of life, are the ſame in kind, 


(e) See XXII. LXXIII. 
(2) 8 See LXXXIX. XC, XCL XCIIL. xc. 


8 only 
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only varying in degree; and the propoſition 
is true, of every fort of life, to its full ex- 
tent over the animal creation. 


Such is the life of animals (c). Concern- 


ing which all that has been ſaid, ie to 


the life of vegetables. 
CCCXVIIE. Accordingly, as animals, in 


every ſtate of life, have their exciting pow- 
ers (4); in prediſpoſitions and difeafes their 
noxious exciting powers (e); in the cure of 


both their indications, and remedies adapted 


to each V; all this, in every reſpect, is pre- | 
ciſely the ſame in plants. 


CCCXIX. The powers that ſupport plants 


in every ſtate of life, are heat, air, moiſture, 
light, ſome motion, and their internal juices. 


'CCCXR. The actions of plants alſo are 


produced by ſtimulus (g) ; by means of 


which, the phanomena peculiar to this ſort 


of life, e ſome motion, and ver- 


0 7 See from * to XIII. incluſive, > 
(d) See LXII. LXVII. LXVIII. LXIX. LXXI II. 


CXII. to an CXLVII. 


(e) See the ſame. | 
) See LXXXVIII. IXXIX. XC. XCl. 
My 8) See XVII. XIX. and notes. 


dure, 
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dure, are excited: and the cauſe of this ſtate 
is excitement, an effect in common to all 
exciting powers (5). 
CcCCXXI. Nay, in this caſe too the « ex- 
_ citing powers, when applied in due propor- 
tion, produce health ; but their too great or 
too ſparing action occcaſions diſeaſes, or 
prediſpoſition to diſeaſes ; of which one ſet 
depends on an exceſs, another upon a defi- 
ciency of ſtimulus. Accordingly, exceſs or 
ſcantineſs of moiſture, exceſſive heat or cold, 
equally lead to diſeaſe and death, indirectly 
or directly. And, as the rays of the ſun or 
darkneſs, when their operation is either too 
great, or too long continued, prove debili- 
tating, the former indirectly, the latter di- 
rectly; fo the alternate ſucceſſion of night 
to day, of darkneſs to night, ſcems to be 
the effect of an intention in nature, to pre- 
vent too great an effulgence of the light of 
day, or too long a continuance of it, from 
ſtimulating e in exceſs or in ultimate 
excels, and thereby inducing ſthenic diſeaſes, 


(b) See Part I. Chap. II. 
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or thoſe of indirect debility; and an exceſs, 
or long continuance of darkneſs from pro- 
<P; ducing direct debility, and the diſeaſes pecu- 


liar to it. We have no leſs proof, than that 
of the univerſal feeling of mankind, of the 


truth of what has been advanced, with re- 


ſpect to the ſtimulus of light and the debi- 
litating effect of darkneſs. 


CCCXXII. Nor are plants without IA 


5 excitability, which, equally as in animals, 
dis not different in different parts of its 
ſeat; nor is it made up of parts, but one 


uniform, undivided, property over the 


Whole ſyſtem (i).“ Conſequently, to what- 
ever part of a plant any exciting power 1s 
applied, its operation, whether in exceſs, in 


due proportion, or in under-proportion, im- 
mediately affects the h over 995 


| whole. 


CCCXXIIL. This effect is alſo ried 


with the ſame inequality as in animals; be- 
ing, for inſtance, greater in that part to 
which its exciting power is directly applied, 
than in any other equal part. And, as there 
5 are two reaſons for this effect 1 in anintals, tbe 


© See Part I, Chap. IV. 


direct 
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direct PA of the power upon the part 
more affected, and a greater energy of the 


excitability of the part to which it is ſo ap- 
plied, than of that of any other equal part (&); 


the very ſame is the fact with reſpect to plants. 


Further, as the excitabilit greater 


relation or affinity to the exciting r in 
the brain, the ſtomach, and inteſtines, than in 
moſt of the other parts; ſo the part in plants, 


that correſponds to theſe moſt excitable parts 


in animals, is the root, which is affected in 
the higheſt degree by the exciting powers. 


It is the root of plants, in preference to any 


other part, to which the conflux of moiſture 
tends. The heat there js the moſt congenial, 


being neither exceſlive, and therefore liable 


to produce ſthenic affection, or ultimately 
exceſſive, and therefore ready to induce in- 
direct debility (both which diſadvantages are 


prevented by a proper depth of foil) ; nor 


_ deficient, or what is called cold, which would 


bring on direct debility (). 
__ CCCXXIV. 
a See XLIX. * addition CE: :: 


| (1) Hence it would appear, that it ſhould be a general | 
rule in ploughing and harrowing to adapt the depth, 


where the ſeed is to be laid, to the ſtate of the ſur- 
| D 4 | _ rounding 
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CCCXXIV. The only uſe of the ſoil, 
throngh the pores of which the powers that 
have been mentioned penetrate, is to furniſh 
a proper ſtrainer ; ſo that the powers may 
not, from the pores being too patulous, go 
down in too great quantity, and produce 
firſt a ſthenic, or too luxuriant a ſtate of the 
plant, and then indirect debility ; or, from 
the too great contractedneſs of the pores, be 
inſufficiently admitted to the root, and oc- 
caſion indirect debility, or the decaying ſtate 
of a plant. But that ſoil is not otherwiſe 
neceſſary to the production of any degree of 
vegetable life, is proved by plants often liv- 
ing, to a certain degree, in pure water. That, 
however: it is uſeful as a filter, is proved by 


rounding temperature. Tt would ſeem, when other cir- 
cumſtances are equal, that the ſeeds of plants may more 
ſafely lie ſuperficially in warm than in cold countries. 
The ſame fact ſeems to be favoured by the difference of 
perfection that planted and natural woods attain in cold 
countries; the former, the ſeeds of which are lodged in 
a certain depth, turning to better account than the latter, 
which riſe from ſeeds that have randomly been ſcattered 
upon the ſurface. Might not the hills in the weſt of 
Scotland, upon ſome ſuch principle, be made uſeful oak 
foreſts 3 | 


the 
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the good effect of ploughing, of breaking 


the clods, of dividing the tough clay by | 
lime andcother abſorbent earths, and by theſe 


means opening the ſoil : On the other hand, 


we have proof of this doctrine in the ſucceſs 


of condenſing the ſoil by making ground, 


naturally too friable, more tenacious with 
dung, and covering light ground with rags _ 
and ſtones, and thereby ae in both heat 


and moiſture. 


'CCCXXV. From this view of the facts, 
it is evident, why every ſandy as well as 
clayey ſoil, when the former has not been 
made more tenacious, or the latter looſer, : 
muſt be barren and unfruitful. Hence very 


hot ſummers and countries are unfavourable 
to clayey grounds, by ſhutting up their pores ; 


and ſerviceable to friable and lean grounds, 


by diminiſhing their poroſity... Hence, dry 


ſeaſons are ſuitable to low-lying rich grounds, 


to which, from all quarters, a quantity of 
moiſture is brought, and applied around the 
roots of the plants; while rainy ſeaſons are 


thoſe that anſwer beſt in grounds lying high 


and having a thin ſoil. Declivities facing 


the north, W hich have commonly a thin and 


Poor 
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poor ſoil, are cheriſhed and protected by 
hedges and clumps of trees, and by a great 
number of bare ſtones, covering the whole 
ſurface, which ſome perſons, of more induſtry 
than ſenſe, often remove with hurtful effect; 
for they are of ſervice in preſerving warmth 
and retaining moiſture. But in thoſe grounds, 
the declivity of which looks toward the ſouth, 
there is not equal occaſion for ſuch protection 
from cold and dryneſs, as they, from their 
more happy ſituation, are cheriſhed by the 
ſun, defended from the cold winds, and ex- 
| poſed to thoſe winds which blow from the 
ſouthern points and are ſeldom too dry (2). 
ee To return, from this digreſ- 
ſion on agriculture, to our proper ſubject; 

from what has been ſaid upon the cultiva- 
tion and nature of plants, we learn, that their 


lifes ſimilar to that of animals 3 that every 


(in). While the northern winds, that is, the wind due 
north, and all the intermediate ones in every point of 
the compaſs from due eaſt to due weſt, are cold and 
dry, and commonly of a tendency to bring ſnow; the 
ſouthern, or the winds that blow from any point of the 
' compaſs towards the ſouth, from the ſame points of due 
eaſt to due weſt, are as commonly warm and moiſt, and | 
often productive of mild fertilizing 1 rains. 


| thing 5 
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thing vital in nature is regulated by excite- 
ment, which the exciting powers alone pro- 


duce; that there is in no living ſyſtem, whe- 
ther of the animal or vegetable kind, any 


inherent power neceſſary to the preſervation 


of life; that the ſame powers which form 


life at firſt, and afterwards ſupport it, have 
at laſt a tendency to produce its diſſolution ; 
that life, the prolongation of life, its decay, 
and death, are all ſtates equally natural; 
that every living ſyſtem lives in that which 
it procreates; that the generations of animals 
and vegetables are in this way renewed ; that 
the ſyſtem of nature remains, and maintains 

an eternal vigour; in one word, that all 
nature has been fabricated by one ſingle 


organ (n). 


There are many circumſtances rendering | 
it probable, that this globe has undergone 
great changes; that whatever is now lea, has 
been land; whatever is land at preſent, has 


if) No diſcovery, of any importance or extent over 
nature, has yet been made, that does not warrant, as far 


as the ſmallneſs of the number of ſuch diſcoveries go, 
the truth of this aſſertion. See the Introduction to my 


; Obſervations. 
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been ſea; and that the foſſil kingdom of 
nature has not been more retentive than the 
organic of the reſpective form of each of 
its individuals. But whether minerals, like 
animals and plants, have a ſort of life, ſo as, 
after their manner, to be produced into liv- 
ing exiſtence, to grow, equally with plants 
and animals, to paſs a certain period with- 
out growth or diminution of bulk, to decay, 
to die, and, in death, loſe their proper form; 
the long duration of their age, and the ſhort- 
neſs of ours, deprive us of any W of 
learning. . 
CCCXXVIL All the motions of the pl as 
nets, which were formed to remain and con- 
tinue their courſes. for ever, depend upon 
this principle; to proceed ſtraight onward, 
according to the manner in which all pro- 
jectiles move, and then by the influence of 
gravity, which affects them all, to be drawn 
downwards, and, upon the whole, to per- 
form circular motions. In the ſmaller living 
bodies, with which thoſe greater bodies are 
peopled, that is, in animals and plants, of 
which the ſpecies remain, though the indi- 
viduals of each ſpecies die; whatever! is the 
©. cauſe 
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cauſe of their functions, whatever gives com- 
mencement and perfect ion to the ſe, the ſame 
weakens, and, at laſt, extinguithes them. 
It is not, therefore, true, that ſome powers 
are contrived by nature for the preſervation 
of life and health, others to bring on diſ- 
eaſes and death. The tendency of them all 
is indeed to ſupport life, but in a forced way, 
and then to bring on death, but by a ſponta- 
neous operation. 
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PART THE THIRD. 
"OF GENERAL DISEASES. 
THE FIRST FORM, OR_STHENIC DISEASES. 


CHAT; L 


Circumſtance common to all fthenic d. 60 6— 
 Peculiarities—Phlegmaſie and exanthemat a 


—Circumftances they have in common— 


Their peculiarities—Rationale of the pulſe 
 —Shwering=—=Laſſitude — Dry fein—Ex- 
cretions—Heat—Thir/i—Nature of the in- 
flammation in phlegmaſiæ. General affetion | 

precedes that of a part, and regulates the 
latter —Oppoſite general aſtections ariſe from 
the ſame local accident, as a wound, when 
the diatheſes, previous to the accident, are 
F an oppoſite kind—Enumeration * the 
Phenic — c. 


CCCXXVIIL O every ſthenia, to all 


ſthenic diſeaſes, to the 
whole fiſt form of diſeaſes (a), increaſed 


(q) See above par. ILXIX. LXXXVII. CXLVII 
CLI. CCI. Chap. IX. | 
- nts. 
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excitement over the whole ſyſtem is a com- 


mon circumſtance: it appears, during the 


prediſpoſition, in an encreaſe of the func- 
tions of body and mind (2); and, after the 
arrival of diſeaſe, in an increaſe of ſome of 
the functions, a diſturbance of others, and 


a diminution of others; in ſuch ſort, that 
the two latter phænomena are eaſily per- 


ceived to ariſe from the noxious powers that 


produce the former, and to depend upon their 
cauſe. As by this common bond of union 
the diſeaſes of this form are connected me 


ther; 30 

= 'CCOXXIN.. . are certain circum- 
85 ſtances, by which they are diſtinguiſhed by 
a difference of their degree: for, there are 
ſome ſthenic diſeaſes accompanied with py- 
rexia (c); ſome with inflammation of an 
external part; there are others without the 
latter of theſe, and others without both. 


CECXXX. The general ſthenic diſeaſes 


with pyrexia and inflammation, are ſome of 


them called e others exanthemata. 


00 See par. . CLI. throughoot.- 
(c) See par. LXVIII. and the ſubjoined note, for the 
meaning of pyrexia, which will be juſt now repeated. 
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But they will all, without any other diſtinc- 
tion, be treated here according to their rank 


in excitement, from the bigheſt to the lows 
eſt degree. 


CCCXXXI. The lee and exan- 
thematic diſeaſes have the following ſymp- 


toms in common. That degree of ſthenic 
diatheſis, that diſtinguiſhes prediſpoſition (4). 
This diatheſis upon the formation of the diſ- 
eaſe, is ſucceeded by ſhivering, a ſenſe of 
cold, languor, and a certain feeling like that 
which we have in fatigue from labour, calle4 
by phyſicians, laſſitude. The pulſe at firſt, 
in every caſe, and in mild ones through 


their whole courſe, | is moderately frequent, 
and, at the ſame time, ſtrong and hard: 


Ihe ſkin is dry, and there is a retention of 
the other excretions, as well as of perſpira- 
tion (e): The urine is red; there is great 


heat, and often thirſt. 


(4 ) From the firſt deviation from perfect health to 


the commencement of actual ſthenic diſeaſe, the ſthenic 
diatheſis takes place in an increaſing ſcale from 400 to 


(e) Such as that by the belly, and that which pours out 


the ſaliva and een and forms the matter of 88 


toration. 


CCCXXXIL | 
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cccxxXII. The ſymptoms peculiar to 


the phlegmaſiæ G, are an inflammation of 
an external part, or an affection nearly allied 
to it; while the general affection, for the 
moſt part, precedes this local one, but never 
luctevds to it C). This genera! affection, 
N 5 WG Tor 
/ / ) The zulegen are ſthenic diſeaſes, zccompanied 
with inflammation in an external part, as has been faid 
| ſomewhere before, according to the definition of noſo- 
logiſts. But, as there is no difference betwixt them and 
ſynocha or the catarrh, which latter are unaccompanied 
with inflammation, we therefore pay no regard to the 
diſtinction; and ſhall regard nothing either in theſe or 
any other difeaſes, but what is conſtituted by a real dif- 


ference of excitement, It is the excitement by which 


we are to be guides through o our nen diſtribution of 
diſeaſes. 

(g) Long befor any part of this doctrine was diſco- 
vered, when I was in ſearch of certain facts reſpecting 
peripneumony and. pleuritis, I diſcovered one which I 
was not looking for, of more importance than all the 
reſt put together. It had been aſſerted, by moſt ſyſte- 
matics and all the noſologiſts, that the primary ſymptom 

in the phlegmaſize was the inflammation of a part, I ſaw 
that was not true with reſpe& to rheumatiſm, in which 
the general affection or pyrexia often rages one, two, 
or three days before the ſign of inflammation, pain, is 
perceived in any of the joints. I could alſo diſcern, that 


from the moment the pain and inflammation appeared 
. II. * in 


7 
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for the greater convenience of diſtinguiſhing 

it from fevers, is tobe denominated pyrexia( %). 

In the exanthematic ſthenic diſeaſes, an erup- 
tion of ſpots or puſtules, more or leſs crowded, 
according to the degree of the diatheſis, covers 

in eryſipelas, or the roſe, there was alſo the general af- | 
fection equally conſpicuous. In ſhort, in no one of that 


ſet of diſeaſes, did the fact appear, that the inflamma- 
tion was primary, and the pyrexia, or affection of the 


whole ſyſtem dependent upon it. But as peripneumony 
was ſaid in Edinburgh to be an exception, the detection 
I made equally diſproved that. In all the works of Mor- 
gagni, where peripneumony and eryſipelas are treated, 
and in all thoſe of Trillerus, a profeſſed writer on that 
ſubject, and in a theſis in Sandiforth's Theſaurus, taken 
from no leſs than 400 caſes of that diſeaſe (for they are 
now by others, as well as me, conſidered as one), I found 


that in ſomewhat more than one-half of the given num- 
ber, which was very reſpectable, the general affection 
appeared from one to three days before the pain came 


on, and in all the reſt of the caſes that, though for any 
thing theſe authors ſaid to the contrary, they might ſome- 
times have come on together, yet there was not one, in 
which it could be fairly alleged, that the pain was the 
| Grit and primary appearance. Hence I found, that all 
the theories raiſed upon that hypotheſis of courſe fell to 
the ground, Indeed the fact is quite conkſtent with 
every one here. a 


() Of this deſignation warning has been given more 
than once. See note at CECARIA, 3 


ad; 
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and diverſifies the ſkin. The eruption ap- 


pears in conſequence of a foreign, contagious, 
matter having been taken into the body, and 


detained below the cuticle, 


CCCXXXIII. The explanation of all theſs 


ſymptoms eaſily flows from the doctrine de- 


| livered above. The ſthenic diatheſis, in the 
manner that has been ſo fully explained (i). 

precedes: The characteriſtics of the pulſe 
are never to be referred to the affection of a 
part, having been demonſtrated to ariſe from 


the diatheſis(4), 


CCCXXXIV. The frequency of the pulſe 
| in ſthenie diſeaſes i is moderate, becauſe, while 
the ſtimulus in the ſyſtem cannot fail to pro- 
| duce ſome additional frequency, the quantity 
of blood, to be thrown into quick motion, 
fets bounds to it and prevents its riſing to 
= ee But, at the ſame time, it is 
. evident, 


(i) See above all the para graphs, where the operation 
of the youre nee, ſthenic diatheſis are FOG 


for. 


060 See alſa, par. cLv. and CLv1, and partclarl 


5 cLXXV. 


() If this cauſe ever operates, it is probably not the 


principal cauſe. As both the ſyſtole and diaſtole of the 


L 2 _' 


| 
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evident, that a quantity fo great cannot be 
tranſmitted with the ſame celerity, as an 


under proportion (). The ſtrength of the 


pulſe is occaſioned by the degree of excite- 


ment in the moving fibres of the veſſels, 


ff Ne 


which is commonly called their tone, and 


by that of their denſity confidered as ſimple 
ſolids (LIX. LX. and LXI.). The hard- 
neſs of the ſthenic pulſe is nothing elſe, than 


veſſels are more conſiderable in ſthenic diatheſis than in 


| health, we cannot expect them to be performed with 


ſuch celerity as in ſome aſthenic diſeaſes, though the 
fibres may contract with more velocity than even in 


health, EpitoR. 
(m) In fevers and other aſthenic diſraſes of great de- 


bility, from the weakneſs of the ſtomach and other di- 
geſtive organs, and the ſmall quantity of nutrient matter 


taken in, the quantity of blood which is diminiſhed in 


every one of thefe diſeaſes, cannot be more than one- 5 
third leſs than that which overfills the veſſels in ſthenic 
diſeaſes. Conſequently, by a given power, it may be 


_ propelled in the ſame proportion, that is, one-third faſter _ 


than in the ſthenic diſeaſes, which alſo appears in fact; 


for while 100 beats in a minute is a frequent pulſe in 


ſthenic diſeaſes, till their approach or actual converſion 


to indirect debility, the common frequency in fevers and 
the other high aſthenic Giieaſes, i s 150 beats in the ſame 


time, 
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the continuance for ſome time of each ſtrong 
contraction, cloſely embracing a great column 
of blood, and, thereby, as it were, reſem- 
bling a ſtretched rope (x), wo 
COCNERY., That this is the exact 900 


(2) fea par, CLV. II it ſhould be alleged, that, 
” though i in fevers and the other caſes mentioned juſt now 
in the note (), the deficient quantity of blood to be put 
in motion will account for the greater celerity of motion, 
than in the diſeaſes which make the preſent ſubject; ſtill 
the great weakneſs of the heart, for want of the ſtimulus 
of a due quantity of blodd, as well as of many others, 
ſhould overbalance the effect ariſing from the ſmall quan- 
tity to be moved, But the anſwer to that objection is 
eaſy. It ariſes from the explanation of the ſtrength and 
hardneſs of the pulſe juſt now mentioned in the test. 
The febrile pulſe is indeed one-third quicker than the 
| ſthenic pyrexial, but it is weak, and ſmall, and ſoft, 
while the other is ſtrong, and full, and hard, An equal 
force then of the heart to that in the ſthenic.caſe is not 
required to account for the difference of the effect. A 
third leſs of blood, with an equal force behind, will be 
driven not only one-third faſter, but with ſtrength and 
| hardneſs. The want of theſe two laſt then is to be ſet 
to the account of the heart's greater weakneſs, Though 
the blood then be driven one-third quicker, yet the 
_ Impulſe communicated upon the whole is one-third leſs, 
as the characteriſtics of both kinds of your readily 1 
Plain to us, 


5 : ths 
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of the arteries is proved by the great quan- 


tity of food taken with a good appetite, be- 
fore the arrival of the diſeaſe, during the 

period of prediſpoſition; it is proved by this 
plentiful diet and other powers giving an 


unuſually great excitement over the whole 


ſyſtem (o), and, therefore, among their other 


effects, increaſing the digeſtive energy; and 


by evacuant with other debilitating remedies, 
both preventing and removing the diſeaſes. 


To confound, therefore, this ſtate with one 


diametrically oppoſite (), which has hitherto 

been an univerſal practice, was a very capital 

| blunder, and could not fail to produce the 
worſt conſequences, by equally perverting 

the theories and actual practice of medicine. 


CCCXXXVI. The ſhivering and ſenſe of 
cold depend upon the dryneſs of the ſkin. 


00 See the whole of the firſt chapter of part II. upon 


the powers producing ſthenic diatheſis. 


(U) Which authors and too many practitioners have 


- univerſally done, in jumbling proper fevers with the pre- 
| ſent diſeaſes, under the vague and falſe denomination of 
_ febrile or feveriſh diſeaſes, In noſology the ſynochus is 
conjoined with typhus, the gangrenous ſore-throat, which 
is a typhus fever, with the common ſthenic influnmatory | 
7 Pyrexia, | 


- Th 
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The languor and feeling of laſſitude point 
out a higher degree of excitement in the 
brain and fibres of the muſcles, than can be 
| conveniently borne by the excitability, which 
is confined within certain boundaries (9). 

They are therefore functions impaired from 

a ſtimulant, not from a debilitating cauſe (7). 
CccCXXXVII. The dryneſs of the ſkin 
is occaſioned by the great excitement and 
denſity of the fibres, that encircle the extreme 
veſſels, diminiſhing their diameters to ſuch 
a degree, that the imperceptiblo vapour of 
: perſpiration cannot be taken into them, or, 


if taken in, cannot be diſcharged (). This 


ſtate is not ſpaſm, or conſtriction from cold, 
but a ſthenic diatheſis, ſomewhat greater on 
the ſurface, than in any other part. The 
ſtimulant energy of heat, eſpecially after the 
application of cold, which is always a pow- 
erful exciting cauſe of ſthenic diſeaſes, is 

applied to this part with more force than to 
any of the interior parts, and increaſes the 

ſum total of ſtimulant operation (5). 
> (a) See above CLIV. 


| (1) See above par. cLXVI. 
(s) See LXIX, and CXIII. 


(t) See Xu. b. and CxIII. juſt now w quoted. 
EI cCeccxxxvin. 


* 
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'CCCXXXVIIL The ſame, i in general, is 
the cauſe of the temporary retention of the 
other excretions(x) ; only that the operation 

of heat, juſt mentioned (x), is foreign to the 
preſent explanation; and on that account, 
the diatheſis, that affects the interior veſſels, 


is more gentle. Theſe veſſels, both for that 
reaſon and becauſe they are naturally of» a 


larger diameter, are ſooner relaxed in ſthenic 
diſeaſes, than the pores upon the ſkin ()). 
CCCXXXIX. The redneſs of the urine is | 

owing to the general diatheſis affecting the 
veſſels that ſecrete it, and proving an obſtacle 
to the ſecretion (z). Hence ariſes an effort 


in the fluid to be ſecreted to diſtend the ſmall 
: Yellcls(), 4 coor an of the mov- 


(62) See CCCXXXI, and note @; and alſo the oy ; 
| CLIX. CLX. CLA. 
(x) In the CCCXXXVII. and the b is, that heat 


being ſtationary in the interior parts, has not that force 


Which it has upon the external ſurface; See above . 
n. VV i 3 
— 1 It ! is reaſonable to think, that veſſels, which pour : 
out a watery fluid, have a larger diameter than thoſe, 
which, like the perſpiratory, even in a e ates 
guly tranſmit an e vapour. 
() See par. CLXIII. | 
(a) Or tubuli uriniferi. 
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ing fibres, by their contraction to diminiſh 
the cavities which the diſtention increaſes; 

and, in ſo far as they perform the functiou 

of ſimple fibres, to. reſiſt the diſtention. But, 
as, in this forcible action of the veſſels, the 
coheſive force of all the ſimple ſalids yields 
ſomewhat, the effect comes to be the tranſ- 
miſſion of ſome particles of blood. This 
tranſmiſſion happens not at firſt, becauſe the 
diſtention does not ſuddenly, but after ſome 
time, overpower the coheſion of the —_ ? 
ſolids. 
ee. The cauſe of Fas great heat is 
the interruption. of the perſpiration, prevent- 
ing the heat generated in the inner parts af 
the ſyſtem from paſſing off by the ſkin. 
CCCXLI. The thirſt is occaſioned by ha 
ſthenic diatheſis, cloſing up the excretory veſ- 
ſels of the throat, and there oppoſing the 
excretion of the peculiar fluid (5). And the 
heat, by diſſipating wha! fluid is excreted, 
contributes to the effect, 
CccxLII. The inflammation and analo- 
| gous affection (c), whether of a catarrhal or 


(s) See par. CIIX. 
10 Wenner above 1 in bor. CCCXXXU, 


of 
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of any other nature, are parts of the ſthenie 
diatheſis, greater in the affected, than any other 
equal, part of the ſyſtem (4): Which is ma- 
nifeſted by the exciting powers, alſo in this 
caſe acting upon the whole ſyſtem 3 by the 
ſymptoms of the diſeaſes ſhowing an af- 
fection common to the whole; and by the 
remedies driving that affection, not from the 
inflamed = en but from the whole 
Tyſtem (e). 
CCCXLIIL The general affection, for the . 
moſt part, precedes that confined to one part, 
or is ſynchronous with it, but never comes 
after it, becauſe the exceſſive excitement /f) 
that produces the diatheſis, exiſts before the ” 
diſeaſe itſelf (g); and, though it forms the 
rudiments of the local affection during the 
prediſpoſition (5), yet it does not, ſo early, 


* form that affection itſelf, and not always 


_ even during the diſeaſe, but only in caſes 
where we obſerve a certain high degree both 


(d) CLXVIII. CLXIX. CLXX. CLXXI. 
(e) LXXXIX. See alſo Part firſt, _ IV. 
V) See LXII. LXIX. 

(e) See CLXXIV. 


(þ) See above CLXIX. | 
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of the diſeaſe and of the affection itſelf (i). 
Hence, when the diatheſis is great, the af- 
fection of the part is in proportion, as in 
peripneumony and rheumatiſm, inflamma- 
tory ſore throat, and mild eryſipelatous ſore 
throat; and ſlight under a leſs degree of 
the diatheſis, as in the ſthenic; while in a 
moderate and gentle diatheſis it does not hap- 
pen at all, as in ſynocha, or the common in- 
flammatory fever and catarrh; becauſe a high 
degree of diatheſis is neceſſary to the forma- 
tion of it. Thus in peripneumony, where the 
diatheſis is the greateſt, and in rheumatiſm, 
Where it is next in greatneſs, the inflamma- 
tion is found proportionably great (0. And 
even in the ee where the danger turns 


<G See above CLXVIII. „„ 

(A) This propoſition does not go ſo far as to affert; 
that there may not be a ſthenic diſeaſe, without any 
actual inflammation, but with an affection of a part 
nearly allied to it, which depends upon an equally high 
diatheſis as either peripneumony or rheumatiſm, and 
even higher than the latter. Such we find, as I have 
formerly ſaid (CLVII and CLVIII.) in phrenitis. But 
the meaning is, that the inflammation, when it does hap- 
pen, is always in proportion to the degree of diatheſis. 


entirely 


— . . nan 
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entirely upon the degree of ſthenic diatheſis 0 


the danger of inflammation is equal; and 
here the lungs themſelves are often highly 


inflamed. Synocha is never phrenitic, but 


when a great diatheſis occurs, threatening 
the brain with inflammation. Nor is there 
any danger to be apprehended in eryſipelas, 


even when its inflammation affects the face, 


but when the pyrexia is violent. The mild- 


neſs of the diatheſis enſures a favourable ter- 
mination. Simple ſynocha is nothing elſe | 
than a phlegmaſia, conſiſting of a pyrexia 
and diatheſis, inadequate, upon account of 
their ſmall degree, to the production of in- 
flammation. Yet, as all the noxious powers 
25 producing ſynocha, and all its remedies are 


preciſely the ſame, with thoſe of any phleg- 


maſia; to ſeparate it from them, and to 
unite it with fevers, which are diſeaſes of 
extreme debility, was an unpardonable blun- 


der (7); eſpecially as inflammation, which 


(/) This has been more than once hinted at, and once 


a little above. The noſologiſts have excluded ſynocha 
55 from their order of phlegmaſiæ, becauſe forſooth, though 


it was in every other reſpect the ſame, it wanted the in- 
| flammation 
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was falſely ſuppoſed eſſential to the nature 
of the phlegmaſiæ, actually takes place in 


ſynocha, as often as the diatheſis, neceſſary | 


to produce it, is preſent (-z). Yet this errour, 


upon account of another, neither of a ſlighter 
nature, nor of leſs hurtful conſequence, that 


of ſuppoſing inflammation to be the cauſe of 


the phlegmaſiæ, neceſſarily eſcaped obſerva- 


tion. In fine, to remove all doubt of in- 


fammation being compatible with the nature 


of catarrh, though upon account of the mo- 


derate general diatheſis, upon which catarrh 
uſually depends, inflammation does not uſu- 
ally take place in it; even in it, as often 
as the diatheſis riſes high, which ſometimes 


happens, when the proper plan of cure has 


been neglected, and the effect of the excit- 
ing noxious powers has been carried to ex- 


flammation of a part, and they united it with proper fevers, 


though in the powers producing it, in its proper cauſe, 


and in the remedies that remove it, it was in every reſpect 
diametrically oppoſite to thoſe diſeaſes. But their rule 
of judging was different from ours. 


(n) What is a peripneumony, a rheumatiſm, or any 
phlegmaſis, but a ſynocha, with a diatheſis ſufficient to 


produce inflanmation ? 


ceſs, 


r Pei a lee oe A ere et ri tong ove energy 7 ee — - 
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- diſeaſe, as will be ſhown by and by. 
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ceſs, an inflammation, and a formidable one 
indeed, ariſes, often affecting the throat (2), 
and ſometimes the lungs, and producing there 


an affection 2 to all the rage ot: a pe- 


Ls er 


'CCCXLIV. It is in vain to objet that a 


thorn thruſt under the nail, and wounding it, will 
ſuperinduce inflammation upon the wound, 
and ſpread a ſimilar affection along the arm 
to the ſhoulder, and a pyrexia over the whole 
body; and to adduce this as an illuſtration 
and proof of the man 
phlegmaſiæ ariſe from inflammation. For 
nothing like a phlegmaſia follows this or 
any ſimilar affection of a part, unleſs 3 
ſthenic diatheſis previouſſy happens to have 
taken place, and is upon the eve of ſpon- 
taneouſly breaking out into ſome one or 
other of its reſpective diſeaſes. Without 
that diatheſis, no general affection takes place, 
and if an oppoſite diatheſis be preſent when 
ſuch an accident happens, an oppoſite gene- 
ral aftection will-be the e to wit, 


+ which the 


(n) When that 8 it is ſtill commonly a m il "IE 


a typhus, 
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a typhus, ariſing as a ſymptom of n (s), 
and dangerous to life. _ 
 CCCXLYV. That the aff=Qion- of the part 
depends upon the general affection is proved 
by the frequent occurrence of inflammation, 
without being followed by any phlegmaſia. 
| This occurs, as in the caſe juſt mentioned, 
as often as the general diatheſis is abſent, or 
the inflamed part is not an internal one and 
of high ſenſibility (). Accordingly, all the 
examples of phlegmone, and of erythema or 
eryſipelas, e general diatheſis (2), are 
* - 


POE It is with 1 3 that I ſhould have had 
| occaſion to obſerve the bad, and. too often fatal, conſe- 
quence of. treating ſuch local affections, without diſcri- 
mination of the habit with which they may coincide. 
Ihe diſeaſe is treated by evacuation and ſtarving, even 


in habits the moſt weakened, and ſtrong drink is witheld 


from perſons even the moſt accuſtomed to it. The diſeaſe 
increaſes, and, as if that were for want of more ſuch 
treatment, the ſame treatment is e in till dent. = 
cloſes the ſcene. | 
(v) See above a: 
(2) See alſo par. LXSSI. - The noſologiſts, under 
their genus of phlegmone, which in one of them is 
divided into two ſpecies, proper phlegmone, and ery- 
thema, have raked together a number of local, and moſt 
V . 
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quite different in their nature from the 
phlegmaſiz, though they have been abſurdly 
_ claſſed with them, and more abfurdly ſtill 
conſidered as their prototypes; ſince they 
are in fact all only local affections, or ſymp- 
toms of other difeaſes. This opinion is not 
weakened by a certain refemblance of dif- 


of them inſignificant affections, which they have conſi- 
dered as laying the foundation of their phlegmaſiæ, or 
general ſthenic diſeaſes with an inflammation in a part. 
But will any man in his ſenſes ſee any connexion betwixt 
chill-blanes, which is one of them, or anthrax, which is 
a local ſymptom of the plague, or the flight inflamma- 
tion upon the eye, called a ſtie, or the inflammation in 
the groins of children from their being ſcalded by their 


_ . urine, or the bites of inſects, the effects of which are ; 


confined to the bitten part; will he ſee any connexion be- 
twixt theſe and a peripneumony; which ariſes from hurt- 
ful powers affecting the whole ſyſtem, and no part in 
particular; and is cured by remedies that affect the whole 
| ſyſtem, and the inflamed part not more, or even ſo 
much as many others? All theſe, however, have been 
5 made the prototypes of inflammation, by which they 
meant their phlegmaſiæ; as if there were nothing to be 
regarded in them but the inflammation, which, in fact, 
is their moſt inſignificant part, bearing no higher pro- 
portion to the ſum of morbid ſtate over the ſyſtem than 
that of 6 to 3000, or even leſs, See above Part J. 
chap. IV, and particularly par. L. „„ 
3 . 
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eaſes with inflammation in an internal part 
to the phlegmaſiæ; for theſe diſeaſes are 
neither preceded by the uſual noxious pow- 
ers, that produce either the phlegmaſiæ, or 
any general diſeaſe whatever, nor cured by 
the uſual remedies of the latter. It was, 
therefore, a miſtake of moſt pernicious con- 
ſequence to the practice, to enumerate among 
the phlegmaſiæ thoſe diſeaſes, that ariſe from 
ſtimulants, acrids, and compreſſion, and which 
are only curable by removing their local 
Faule, which is ſeldom effected by art (7). 

CCCXLVI. 


(7) See above par, LXXXI. Take for an ws : 


_ gaſtritis, which the noſologiſts have made one of their 


phlegmaſiæ, and put upon the ſame footing with peri- 
pneumony and the other diſeaſes that may be admitted 
as phlegmaſiæ. That affection is an inflammation in a 
portion of the ſtomach, in conſequence of a ſolution of 
continuity from the previous ſwallowing of ground glaſs, 
mall fiſh bones, a quantity of Cayenne pepper; or ſymp- 
tomatic of a ſcirrhous obſtruction and tumour, Theſe, 
not the ordinary hurtful ones that operate upon the 
Whole ſyſtem, as in the true phlegmaſiæ, are the powers 
that induce that affection. It has no connection with 
the excitement, the affection of which is only an effect 
of the locally ſtimulating power, and of the ſenſibility 
olf the ſtomach; its true cauſe being the ſolution of con- 
Vol. . F dinujty 


& 
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CCCXLVI. It is not without good reaſon, 
that the appellation of pyrexia has been given 
to the general affection, which appears in the 
phlegmaſiæ and exanthemata; for thus they 


are molt advantageouſly ditioouithed on the E 


one hand from fevers, which are diſeaſes of 
debility in extreme, and on the other from 
a ſimilar, but altogether different, affection, 
which is a ſymptom of local diſeaſes (s), = 
and may be called a ns Ing pyrexia. 


tinuity or obſtruction, keeping up the inflammation ; _ 

and its remedies ſuch, as are adapted to the removal of 
that local ſtate. It may happen to a ſound habit, where 
there is no diatheſis in any degree; in which caſe it is 


purely local; or it may accidentally coincide with either _ 


diatheſis; in which caſe it is a combination, When the 
combination is with ſthenic diathefis, debilitating eva- 
cuant remedies can only palliate; but they bring life into 
danger when the aſthenic diatheſis is preſent, which is 
17 times out of 20 for the other.. 
(s5) The general affection arifing in the Cider from 
the effect of a thorn puſhed under the nail (ſee par. 
CCCXLIV. and note), and that occurring in the ga- 
ſtritis, mentioned in the laſt paragraph of the text (fee 
the note on that paragraph) are good examples of caſes, _ 
to which the term iymptomatic n ſhould be ap- 
plied. . | 
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CCCXLVII. The true ſthenic diſeaſes (), 
which, except one, are all accompanied with 
pyrexia (2) and external inflammation (x), 
are peripneumony, phrenitis, the ſmall pox, 
the meaſles, as often as theſe two laſt are 
Violent, the ſevere eryſipelas, rheumatiſm, 
the mild eryſipelas, and the cynanche tonſil- 
| laris. Thoſe free from inflammation are 
catarrh, ſimple ſynocha, the ſcarlet fever, 
the ſmall pox, the meaſles ; when, in the 
two latter inſtances, the eruption conſiſts 
8 ay in a few Fan 


The Deſeriptio of Peripneumony. 


CCCXLVIII. The ſymptoms peculiar to 
peripneumony ()) (under which term pleu- 
(e) See above CCCXXIX. 
(u) See par. CCCXXXII. 
() See CLXVIII. 
0) The ſymptoms in common to it pure the other dis- 
eaſes of the ſame form, enumerated in the laſt paragraph, 
have been deſcribed in par. CCXXXI. Theſe peculiarly 
diſtinguiſhing the phlegmaſiæ and exanthemata, that is 
the diſeaſes either accompanied with inflammation, or 2 


approach to it, are deſcribed in par. CCC WAI. 


„„ Eh riſy, 


* * — — — 
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riſy, and carditis, as far as it is a general 
diſeaſe, are comprehended), are pain ſome- 


where in the region of the cheſt, often 


. changing i its ſeat ; difficult breathing; cough, 


for the moſt part attended with expectora- 


tion, and ſometimes with a mixture of blood 
in the matter expectorated. 


CCCXLIX. The ſeat of the diſeaſe i is the 


whole body, the whole nervous ſyſtem (z); 
as appears from the diſeaſe being produced 
by an increaſe of the diatheſis, which took 

palace in the prediſpoſition, and by no new- 

cireumſtance (2); from the inflammation 
within the cheſt, for the moſt part follow- 
ing the pyrexia at a conſiderable interval of 
time, and never preceding it (50; and from 
bleeding and other remedies of ſimilar ope- 


ration, which do not affect the inflamed 


part, more than any other equally diſtant 
from the centre of activity, removing the 
diſeaſe. The Proper ſeat of the inflamma- 


(s) See par. XI. VII. XLVHI. XIX. LIV. LV. 


and not the inflamed portion in the lungs, according to 7 
the common opinion. 


| (a) See above LXXV. LXXVI. 
(5) See above CCXXXII. and the note (8). 
| tion, 
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tion, which is only a part of the general 
diatheſis, is either the ſubſtance of the lungs 
and the production of the pleura, that cover 
their ſurface ; or fome part of that mem- 
brane, whether the part lining the ribs, or 
that containing, within the external ſurface 
of it, the thoracic viſcera; it is different in 
different caſes, and in the ſame caſe at dif- 
„„ 
CccCL. The pain in the cheſt 3 
upon an inflammation of the correſponding 
internal parts juſt mentioned (c), as is proved 
by diſſection; though indeed it is ſtill oftener 
occaſioned by an adheſion of the lungs to 
the pleura coſtalis, ſeldom to an inflammation | 
of that membrane, as we learn from the 
ſame evidence. 
CCCLI. When is ation takes 
| place on the ſurface of the lungs, it is im⸗ 
poſſible it can be confined either to the ſub- 
ſtance of the lungs, or the membrane cover- 
ing their ſurface. For how can any perſon 
ſuppoſe, that the points of the ſame veſſels, 
whether difiributed upon the membrane, or 


LL See above par. cl. 
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plunging into the ſubſtance of the lungs, or 
emerging from it, can. be inflamed without 
a a communication of the affection to the con- 


tiguous points (4). The diſtinction, there- 


(d) Yet one noſologiſt, upon that very ſuppoſition, 
makes two orders of phlegmaſiæ, one ſeated on the mem- 
brane, the other in the interiour ſurface of each viſcus. 
Into this errour, he had been led, by obſerving, that, after 
death, the interiour ſubſtance of the liver exhibited ſigns of 
previous inflammation. And, as other diſſections ſnowed 
the membrane upon other occaſions to have been in a 
ſtate of inflammation, he thence drew his raſh conclu- 
| ſion, But it is to be obſerved, that the firſt mentioned 
| Nate of the liver was not a phlegmaſia at all, as it had 
not during life exhibited any of the ſymptoms of that 
_ diſeaſe, or even given any ſign of the preſence of in- 
flammation. It is a caſe, then, we have nothing to do 
with upon this ſubject, even ſo far as it applies to the 
liver. But the extending the application to all the viſcera, 
which he was pleaſed to make the ſeats of ſome phleg- 
maſiæ or other, was looſeneſs of reaſoning, and careleſs- | 
neſs of matter of fact, in the extreme. A gentleman, | 
_ whoſe works have lately been buried, without any ſtruggle 
or ſigns of life, but that of a feeble unintelligible ſound _ 
from within the tomb, which no living reaſon could make 
any ſenſe of in their life time, took it into his head to 
maintain (ior the fake of ſeeming to differ with men of 
name and reputation, his higheſt ambition), that the 
| inflammation in the phlegmaſiæ was always ſeated in the 
membrane: The anſwer to which is given in the text, 


fore, 
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fore, of the inflammation accompanying the 
phlegmaſiæ into parenchymatoſe, or that 
affecting the ſubſtance of the viſcus, and 
into membranous, and the notion which 


makes the latter caſe univerſal, are equally 


remote from the truth. The reaſon why 
neither the membrane contiguous to the lungs, 
nor the ſubſtance of the latter, is always 
inflamed, and why the inflammation is ſome- 
times communicated to ſome part of the 
neighbouring membrane, appears from the 
vicinity of the part inflamed in the laſt caſe 
to that which receives the air, and, therefore, 
varies in its temperature GR 
CCI. The pain often ſhifts its eat 7 
in the courſe of the diſcaſe, becauſe its im- 


(e) So far is i ions being true; that this Grt-of in- 

flammation can be confined to a few points of the affected 
veſſels (ſee the preceding note), that in fact we find it, 
though not ſo often as has been ſuppoſed, ſometimes in 
the mediaſtinum, ſometimes in the external membrane 
of the pericardium, ſometimes in the ſuperiour membrane 
of the diaphragm. Boerhaave's notion of the tranſlation 

of inflammation from one viſcus to another, Was an errour 
in the oppoſite extreme. | 


£1 Sce above CCCXLVIL 
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mediate cauſe, the inflammation, is equally 
liable to change, being diſpoſed to leave its 
firſt ſeat, or in ſome meaſure to remain in 
it, while it becomes more conſiderable in 
another. This appears from the compariſon 
of the known change of the pain with the 
traces of inflammation in the correſponding = 
1 diſcovered after death (g). „ 
Cc III. This fact, added to thoſe already 

produced, conſtitutes another ſolid argument(h) 

in refutation of the opinion of thoſe who be- 


lieve the diſeaſe to be produced or kept up 


by inflammation, or in ſome ſhape to depend 


upon it; it confirms the doctrine here ad- 


vanced, and proves that the inflammation 
is regulated by a ſtrong general diatheſis, 
and directed by it ſometimes to one part, 
ſometimes to another; and that, as depend- 
ing on this cauſe, it increaſes, and is in a 
manner multiplied. And the ſame conclu- 
ſion is confirmed by the inflammation abat- 
ing, Og more — and at laſt re- 


! Many ſuch are to be found | in a Morgan Bone 1 


netus, and Lieutaud. 
6). See all that Ha been fad, 


deding 
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ceding from every part it had occupied, in 
proportion to the progreſs of the treatment 


in relieving or removing the diatheſis. The 


ſame idea is confirmed by the nature of 
rheumatiſm, in which the pains are ſeverer 
and more numerous, in proportion as the 


diatheſis runs higher; and milder and fewer 


in proportion to its gentleneſs. Theſe pains, 
which have their dependence upon the ge- 
neral diatheſis and are a part of the general 
diſeaſe, ought to be diſtinguiſhed from local 
ones, which often occur, and may acciden- 
tall precede this diſeaſe. Stitches, as they 


| - are called, frequently happen from ſlight 


- accidents, and may appear before the arrival 


-- of rheumatiſm, but they ſhould be diſtin- 


guiſhed from the pains that ariſe from the 
diatheſis, conſtituting that diſeaſe ; a diſtince 
tion, that has ſeldom been attended to, for 
want of a right princlpye to lead to ſuch 
attention. . | 
CCCLIV. The difficult breathing 3 is ; not 
_ owing to any organic defect in the lungs, 
or to defect of excitement in them, but to 
the air alone, which i in inſpiration fills and 
_ diſtends its own, and compreſſes the inflamed h 


kaff 
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CCCLYV. The cauſe of the cough is a 


large ſecretion and excretion of the exhalable 
fluid and mucus, irritating the air veſſels and 
increaſing their excitement, as well as that 
of all the powers that enlarge the cavity of 
the thorax; then ſuddenly ſuſpending it, and 
thus occaſioning a full inſpiration and a full 
expiration, partly in ppg with the 
operation of the will (1). e ve 
CCCLVI. The cough is little or none at 
firſt; | becauſe, on account of a ſtrong dia- 
theſis occupying the extremities of the veſ- 
fels, the ſame fluids iſſue in the form of an --- 
inſenſible vapour, are leſs irritating in that 
| form, and diſmiſſed with leſs effort. 
CCL VII. Again, the cough is e 
e by expectoration; becauſe the ac- _ 
cumulated fluids are carried forward in the 
rapid action of the air, which, at the time of 
the cough, ruſhes out, as it were, in a tor- 
rent (4). The mixture of blood points out £2 
the effort of ſecretion formerly explained. 
CCCLVIII. The ſoftneſs of the pulſe, 
commonly taken into the definition of this 


(i) See above CLX. and CLXI. 
(+) See above par. CCXXXIX, 


diſcabe, 
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diſeaſe, at leaſt when they called it perip- 
neumony, has been here rejected, becauſe the 
characteriſtics of the pulſe do not follow the 
inflammation, but the general diatheſis (J). 
With reſpect to the diatheſis, the proper 
expreſſion is, that the pulſe, inſtead of ſoft, 
is lefs hard; and when the effect, that the 
treatment has produced upon the pulſe, is | 
conſidered, it may then be ſaid to be ſoft (). 
 CCCLIX. Nor is the varying feeling of 
pain, which is deſcribed as ſometimes acute, 
and pungent, ſometimes obtuſe, gravitative, 
and rather to be conſidered as uneaſineſs than 
| pain, though immediately dependent upon 
the inflammation, to be regarded as of any 
conſequence in pointing out the ſtate or ſeat 
of the inflammation : becauſe, however great 
the inflammation is, wherever it is ſeated, 
whatever danger it announces, the only 
my See 1 cl v. cLXXIV. | 
(m) It is an univerſal effect of ſthenic diatheſis to 
render the pulſe hard in one degree or another. And 
peripneumony is not an exception from that fact. But 
the diſtinction aroſe from the miſtake of inflammation 


being the whole, inſtead of an unimportant part of, ths. 
diſeaſe. 


means 
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means of removing it, and of averting the 


danger, is to remove the general diatheſis. 


The notion, therefore, of the membrane be. 


ing inflamed, when the pain is acute, and 
the interiour ſubſtance, when the pain js ob. 


tuſe, muſt be regarded as groundleſs, or rather 


muſt be guarded againſt as pernicious (n). 
When the diſeaſe has arrived at an advanced 
Rage, the ſudden abatement of the pain, 
without a proportional relief of the breath- 
ing, to an unſkilful perſon often gives an 
appearance of real return of health, But 
the cauſe, which has nothing to do with the 
ſeat or ſort of inflammation, is that degree 
of excitement, which ſhows, that the ex- 
citability is exhauſted, the excitement come 
to an end, and that its vigour, before ex- 
ceſſive, is now converted into direct or in- 
direct debility (o). Hence in the veſſels, 
eſpecially the inflamed veſſels, in place of 


(u) See par. CCCLI. and the note under it at (d). 
(o) The direct debility may be owing to the proper 
cure, which is directly debilitating, having been carried 
too far, or to the indirect debility ariſing in the conrſe 


of the diſcaſe, ſeldom now to alexipharmic treatment. 
Sce above par. XLVII and the ſubjoined notes. | 


the 
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the exceſſive excitement, with which they 
were before affected, we have no excitement 
at all; and extreme laxity takes the place of 
their former denſity. Hence, inſtead of an 
excretion increaſed by violence, an immenſe 
diſcharge takes place without force and with- 
out effort, merely from the watery part of 
| the fluids, on account of the inert ſtate of 
the veſſels, parting from the more conſiſtent ; 
and a ſudden ſuffocation, in conſequence of 
an effuſion of fluids from all quarters into 
the air veſſels, terminates the ſcene. _ 
CLX. The carditis, or inflammation 
of the heart, is a diſeaſe of rare occurrence, 
is ill underſtood, and for the moſt part a 
local affection. When the latter is the caſe, 
there is no occaſion for the interference of 
a phyſician, And, if ever it be a general 
diſeaſe, it admits of no other definition or 
cure but thoſe of peripneumony. From pe- 
ripneumony then, as it ariſes from the ſame 
_ antecedent noxious powers, and is removed 
by the ſame remedies, it is not to be ſepa» 
EO e 1 


The 
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The Deſcription of Phrenitis. 


CCCLAXI. Phrenitis is one of the phleg- 


maſiæ (), with a flight inflammatory or 


catarrhal affection of ſome one, or more 
joints, or of the fauces, with head- ach, red- 


neſs of the face and eyes, impatience of light 


and ſound, watchfulneſs, and delirium. 
 CCCL XII. Inflammation, in its proper 


form, never appears in this diſeaſe. And 
yet there is an approach to inflammatory 
ſtate in the joints, in the muſcles, and eſpe- 
cially over the ſpine, or about the cheſt, or 
low down the throat ; or elſe there is a ca- 
tarrhal ſtate, which is, however, an affection 


depending upon the ſame cauſe, as inflam- 


mation, and only differing from it in being 


leſs: violent. 


- CCCLXHE. | The head-ach, and redneſs 


of the face and eyes, ariſe from an exceſſive 


quantity of blood in the veſſels of the brain 
and its membranes, diſtending, ſtimulating 


(b) See above par. CCCXLVII. 
in 
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in exceſs, and producing contraction of the 
veſſels to a degree that gives pain (2). To 
the production of pain, inflammation is not 
_ neceſſary : for, independently of this inflam- 
mation, action is painful, becauſe it exceeds 
that mediocrity at which agreeable ſenſation 
takes place (r). The redneſs both points 
cout and explains the overproportion of blood. 
And that the overproportion gives pain by 
its diſtending operation, is ſhown by the re- 
relief that bleeding and every thing that di- 
miniſhes the quantity, and moderates the 
impetus of the blood, adminiſters. 
CCCLXIV. It is the overabundance of 
blood alſo that produces: the impatience of 
light and ſound. For, as a certain impulſe 
of the blood is neceſſary to the exerciſe of 
every ſenſe, in order to whet the organ of 
ſenſation(s) ; ſo, when this riſes to exceſs, 
(J) See above CLVII. and CI VIII. 
(7) See par. CLXXXII. CLXXXIII. 


() There is commonly in the organ where any picety 
of ſenſe is to be exerciſed an extraordinary apparatus of 
blood veſſels, Blood flowing into theſe, increaſes, by 
its heat and the ſtimulus of its motion, the ſenſe, to 
which the organ is ſubſer vient. 


A. 


an 
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an equal increaſe of ſenſation muſt be the 


_ conſequence. But theſe very ſymptoms, 
along with pain, ariſe in an oppoſite ſtate of 


excitement, to wit, the aſthenic. 
CCCLXV. The vigilance and delirium are 


occaſioned by exceſs of excitement, which 
is produced by the exceſſive ſtimulus of the 
abundance of blood and of the other powers. 
Other noxious powers, contributing to the 


effect, are intenſe thinking, and a high com- 


motion of the paſſions. Excited by theſe, 
no body, when even in health, ſleeps ; and, 
therefore, the wonder is the leſs, that a high 
degree of them, under the influence of a 
violent diſeaſe, ſhould repel ſleep. Both in- 
creaſed watching and delirium are Iragioms 
of diſturbance. | 


An Explanation of the Sthenic Exanthemata. 


CCCLXVI. The ſthenic exanthemata, 
after the application of a contagious matter, 
and of the uſual noxious powers which pro- 
duce ſthenic diatheſis, appear firſt in the form 
of ſthenic Pyrexia, or Inocha, and then, 
after 
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after a ſpace of time, not preciſely fixed, are 
followed with ſmaller or larger ſpots _ 
CCCLXVII. That the exanthematic ſthe- 
nic diſeaſes differ not from other ſthenic diſ- 
eaſes, in any circumſtance of conſequence, 

is proved by this ſtrong argument; that, ex- 
cept the eruption and the phznomena pecu- 
liar to it; there is nothing in the ſymptoms; 
and, except the contagion, there is nothing 
in the noxious exciting powers, but what 
happens in any ſthenic diſeaſe ; and the pre- 
ventatives, as well as the remedies, are the 
fame in all. Such being the fact, it was 
the height of abſurdity, merely for the ſake 
of the eruption and its peculiar phznomena, 
to ſeparate the exanthematie from their kin- 
dred diſeaſes, and to claſs them with diſ- 
eaſes the moſt oppoſite both to them and to 
one another (:). For how, when the uſual 
plan 


(t) The nofologiſts have ſeparated the exanthematic 
diſeaſes, real or imaginary, into a claſs or order by them 
felves, which they have filled up with diſeaſes, of which 
there is not two, but the ſmall- pox and meaſles, that 
| have any other connection, than their mere eruptive ap- 
pearance, while they are ſeparated from others, with 
which, in every reſpect, they have the moſt eſſential 
Vol. II. G connection. 
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plan of cure removes the effect of the erup- : 


tion, whatever that be, and thereby ſhows 


connection. Thus the ſmall-pox and meaſles are taken 
from the natural place to which they are here reſtored. 
And it is unaccountable, that we ſhould have it to ſay, = 
that even eryſipelas, which has ſurely no right even to 
the ſlim diſtinfion of eruptive, has alſo been placed 
among them. Again, the plague, which is to all intents 
and purpoſes a typhus fever, its eruptive part not always 


disjoining it from that, is ſeparated from it, though it is 


fo nearly the ſame, ſcarcely excepting degree, and con- 


joined with ſthenic difeaſes of a diametrically oppoſite 
nature. And the gangrenous ſore-throat, which is alſo 


a2 typhus, has neither been placed among fevers, in its 
proper place, nor among the exanthemata z to which 
the effloreſcence, that it produces on the external ſur- 
face, according to their own rules of arrangement, 
| ſeemed better to entitle it than ſome others, eſpecially 
the eryſipelas. And it again (for there is no end of the 


confuſion of this pretended order of ſome phyſicians), is 
conjoined not only as a genus with ſthenic diſeaſes, but 


even as a ſpecies of one of thoſe genera. The truth is, 
that ſyſtematics, who were otherwiſe no noſologiſts, have 
made too much work about eruptive and contagious diſ- 


eaſes, and have never dived into the interiour nature 


_ either of them or almoſt of any other. They have all 
followed each other from their firſt leader, and never 


once deigned to turn a glance of their eye upon the 
phxnomena of nature as theſe aroſe before them. Hip- 
pocrates 
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it to be the ſame, can any one imagine, that 
the cauſe ſhould be different, and not pre- 
ciſely the ſame? unleſs we muſt again have 
to do with thoſe, who maintain, that the | 
ſame effect may flow from different cauſes. 
Truly, the operation of contagion, in ſo far 
as it gives riſe to general diſeaſe, is not of 
an oppoſite nature to the general ſthenic 
operation, but preciſely the ſame. _ 

CcCLXVIII. Contagion is a certain mat- 
ter, imperceptible, of an unknown nature, 
and like moſt of the phznomena of nature, 
only in any meaſure open to inquiry in its 
evident effects. Taken from the body of one 
affected with it, or from any groſs matter 
(ſuch as clothes or furniture, where it hap= 
pens to have been lurking), and received 
into an healthy body, it ferments without 
any change of the ſolids or fluids, fills all 


pocrates miſled his followers, they miſled theirs from 
age to age, and they all miſled the poor noſologiſts: 
who have laid on the cop-ſtone of the abſurdity of the 

art, and, having finiſhed the fabric of folly, left man- 
kind, if they are not pleaſed with it, to look out at 
their leiſure for a better and more folid. | 
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the velit, and then is N ejected by 
the pores (2). 
CccCLXIX. And, as no effect, except ſthe- 
nic diatheſis, follows it, and as the noxious 
powers, that otherwiſe uſually produce that 
diathefis, always precede it, and an aſthenic 
or debilitating plan of cure always and alone 
ſucceeds in removing it, and conſequently 
its effect no way differs from the diſeaſes 
before mentioned ; it is, therefore, with juſ- 
tice, that the diſeaſes ariſing from it, are con- 
Joined with theſe others, as belonging to the 
ſame form, -- + 
CCCLXX. There is only this difference 
betwixt them, that in the exanthematic caſes 
of ſthenic diſeaſe, the matter requires ſome 
time to paſs out of the body, but the period 
is different in different caſes; and it paſſes 
cout more or leſs freely, the more free or 
impeded the perſpiration is (x). But it is 
impeded by no ſpaſm, by no conſtriction 


() There is no reaſon whatever to ſuppoſe contagious 
matters to ferment in the body, It is only neceſſary that 
they produce a certain action of certain parts, of the 
ſuperficial veſſels, for inſtance, Epi rok. 
(x) See above par. XXI. and LXXVI. 8 

3 5 5 from 
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from cold, and only by the prevalence of 


ſthenic diathefis upon the ſurface of the body; 
as is evident from this, that cold, by its de- 
bilitating operation, procuring a "SE iſſue for 
the matter, clearly promotes the perſpira- 
tion (5). That it produces this effect, by 
diminiſhing the diatheſis, not by removing 
ſpaſm, has been formerly demonſtrated. As 


the iſſue of the matter is in this way pro- 


= moted by inducing a free perſpiration ſo 
CcCLXXI. Whatever part of it is de- 


tained below the cuticle, acquires | a certain | 
acrimony during its continuance there, pro- 


duces little inflammations, and conducts them, 


when produced, to ſuppuration. A by 
irritating the affected part, create a ſympto- 


matic pyrexia and ſymptomatic ſthenic dia- 


theſis, which ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from 


the general pyrexia and general ſthenic dia- 
theſis (2). 


CccLXXII. The period of eruption. is 


more or leſs determinate, becauſe the opeſa- 


00 See par, CXVII. CXVINL. xX. CXXI. 
(z) See above par. CLXXV and CCCXLVI, 
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tion of fermentation, being i in ſome meaſure 
certain and uniform, requires a certain uni- 
form ſpace of time for being finiſhed, dif- 
Fuſed over the ſyſtem, and reaching the ſur- 
face, as is atteſted by the effect. Again, it 
is not exactly determined, becauſe the per- 
Ipiration, from the varying ſtate of vigour, 
muſt, at different times, and under different 
circumſtances, be more vigorous or more 
Janguid.. 
CCCLXAXIIN. T he pyrexia, fmptomnatic 
5 of the eruption, ſometimes aſſumes the form 
of an actual fever: The reaſon of which i 1s; 
that the high degree of ſtimulus, which the 
eruption gives to the whole ſurface, produces 
ultimately exceflive excitement, and after- 


| wards puts an end to it in the eſtabliſhment 
of indirect debility (a). 


be Deſeription of the violent Small-Pox. 


CCCLXAXIV. The * ſmall-pox i is a 
Nthenic exanthema, in which, on the third 


| (a) See par. CCXV. coxvi. 
5 or 
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or fourth day, ſometimes later, break out 
ſmall ſpots or points, inflamed, and which 
by and by change into regular puſtules ; con- 


taining. a liquor, which, generally on the 
eighth day after the eruption, often later, is 


converted into pus, and dwindles away in 


the form of cruſts. The eruption, of which 


the degree is always in proportion to that of 


the ſthenic diatheſis, in this caſe 1 is the greateſt 


that ever occurs. 


CCCLXXV. All theſe phænomena are go- 


verned by the laws of fermentation (5). The 


number of puſtules; being proportioned to 
the degree of diatheſis, ſhows, that, without 
thenoxious powers ,which of themſelves, with- 
out any co-operation of eontagious matter, 

produce the diatheſis, the contagion has not 


much effe& in producing the real morbid 


Nate, and that it chiefly regulates the exte- 
riour form of the diſeaſe ; which, without 


diatheſis, is of no conſequence, and does 
gh 
not amount to general morbid ſtate. 


CccLxXXVI. But the violent ſmall-pox 
is diſtinguiſhed by the following ſymptoms : | 


| (5) See above par. CCCLXVIII. 
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Before the eruption there is a very ſevere : 
pyrexia ; this is ſucceeded by an univerſal 
cruſt of puſtules over the whole body. The 
noxious powers antecedent to this are very 
violent ſthenic ones, particularly heat; the 
remedies that remove it are very aſthenic, 
and in preference to any of them cold. 


The Deſeription of the violent Meaſles. 


CCCLXXVII. The violent meaſles is a 5 
ſthenic exanthematic diſeate (c), beginning 


with ſneezing, watery eyes, dry cough, and 
| hoarſeneſs ; on the fourth day, or later, there 
appears an eruption of ſmall numerous pa- 


pulæ or little points; theſe on the third day, 
or later, terminate in an appearance of branny 
ſcales. This diſeaſe, when preceded with a 
high degree of ſthenic diatheſis, is 1 
tionally violent. 
CccCLXXVIII. The Wessing watery eyes, 
dry cough, and hoarſeneſs, are catarrhal ſymp- 
toms, and, therefore, depend upon ſthenic 


(o) See above par. CCLXVII. 
diatheſis. 
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diatheſis (4). And, ſince they appear, four 
days or more before the eruption, that is, 


before the matter might ſeem to have reached 
the affected parts, and are conſtant and uni- 


verſal; here we are to ſuppoſe, | that the ſthe- 


nic diatheſis is the effect of the noxious 
powers, that uſually produce it, and not 
entirely of the peculiar contagious matter, 
and that this diatheſis is indifpenſably necef- 


ſary to the meaſles. But though this ſuppo- 
ſition ſhould be rejected. and it ſhould be 


contended, that theſe ſymptoms ariſe from 
the contagious matter; it ſtill muſt be 
granted, that this diſeaſe differs in nothing 


from other ſthenic diſeaſes, but equally de- 
pends upon ſthenic diatheſis, and yields to 


antiſthenic or debilitating remedies. And it 

| muſt be allowed, that, ſince the contagious | 

matter produces the ſame effect as the uſual 

noxious powers, its operation muſt be abſo- 
lutely the ſame, and fo the cauſe of the diſ- 

eeaſe the ſame. Conſequently, we find no- 
thing i in the indication of cure, but what is 

common to this diſeaſe with other ſthenic 


N © See above par. CLAXV, 74 
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| exanthemata 3 viz. that time muſt be | given 
to the matter to paſs out of the body, and 
the perſpiration be conducted in the fame 

manner, as when we have any other form 
of ſthenic diatheſis to treat (e). 

CCCLXXIX. The eruption admits of 

the ſame reaſoning that has been employed 

above /. The circumſtance of its being 

a violent diſeaſe when preceded by a violent 

ſthenic diatheſis, and mild in a mild degree : 

of that diatheſis, is a further inſtance of the 

little difference that there is betwixt the ope- 
ration of contagion, and that of the ordinary 
powers producing ſthenic diatheſis 

CCCL.XXX. When the diatheſis runs +> : 

high as to ſuppreſs the perſpiration, the erup- 

tion often diſappears for a time, as if it re- 
ceded into the interiour parts of the body. 

This dangerous appearance occurs chiefly 

towards the end of the diſeaſe. The fact is, 

that this matter, in the ſame manner as the 
variolous, kindles a ſymptomatic inflamma- 
tion over the ſurface of the body, and then, 


» 3 


0 See above par. XCVI. 
{ / P See above par. CCCLAXV, 


by 
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by a further increaſe of the diatheſis, ſup- 
preſſes the perſpiration. Hence the lungs (g) 
and other viſcera are often inflamed. 


- CCCLXAXXI. 


(g) That the lungs ſhould be inflamed in 4 violent 
ſtate of the diatheſis in the meaſles is not to be won- 
dered at; as the common. catarrh, when its diatheſis 
runs high, is liable to produce the ſame effect. (See par. 


 CCCXLIL towards the end.) But, conſidering how 


many facts in medical writings I have found falſe, the 

effect of that on my mind, is to render the weight of 

| teſtimony in favour of the various internal viſcera being 
ſo liable to be inflamed, from this ſuppoſed ſtriking in 


of the meaſly eruption, very light, and to diſpoſe me to 


doubt of the fact altogether : Which I am the more 
inclined to do, from the analogy of a broad fact in dire 
contradiction to it: Which is, that the inflammation, 


depending upon the general diatheſis in ſthenic diſeaſes, 
never, as J have yet found, affects an interiour part. (See 


par. CXIII. CLXVIII.) Neither is inflammation, from 


any other ſource, near ſo frequent in internal parts as 
_ vulgar opinion has taught us. Diſſection has ſhown in- 
flammation in the inteſtinal canal in dyſentery, or what 


is called in Engliſh the bloody flux, But that only hap- 
pened under the evacuant, debilitating, vegetable, plan 
of cure; and, even in that caſe, ſeems to ae been an 
ultimate, not an early, effect, much leſs a cauſe. And 
it has been ſhown, that what has been conſidered as a 


burning inflammation in the firſt paſſages, is not an in- 


flammation at all. (See above par, CXCVIII.) Nay, 
even 


- 
nnn 
8 
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CCCLXXXI. The violent Nate of the 
ſmall-pox, from the great ſtimulus of the 
eruption, often converts both the ſthenic dia- 
theſis and eruption into aſthenic, and thereby 
produces the confluent ſmall-pox, of which | 
we are afterwards to treat. Whether any 
thing like this occurs in meaſles, is not yet 
8 Dn 2 But, as every exceſs of excite- 


4. 


even when inflammation. does happen internally, it is 
never of the ſthenic, but always of the general, or local, 
aſthenic kind, and, when quickly cured, cannot be in- 
flammation. If there be any truth in the frequency of 
inflammation towards the end of the meafles, it muſt be 
of the aſthenic kind : Which is the more likely from its 
late appearance, and from a circumſtance that, though 
no where taken notice of, has great weight with me; 


| which is, that, as the diſtinct ſmall-pox paſſes into the 


_ confluent, peripneumony into dropſy of the cheſt, and 
any ſthenic diſeaſe with its diatheſis, into any aſthenic 
diſeaſe, and the diatheſis on which it depends; there is 
Nothing in the nature of the animal ceconomy and of the 
powers acting on it, to prevent the ſame converſion of 
ſthenic into aſthenic ſtate in the meaſles. And if, which 
is moſt probable from the alexipharmic practice, that 

was then uſed in this diſeaſe, indirect debility can induce 
ſuch a change, no diſeaſe has a fuller chance for it than 
the meaſles. But I am ſure, were the debilitating plan 
uſed trom the beginning, no ſuch conſequence would 


happen. 


5 ment, 
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ment, as in the converſion of peripneumony 


into a dropſy of the cheſt, is liable to induce 
indirect debility, it is, therefore, ſcarce to be 
doubted, but that the ſame thing happens 
in this diſcaſe, which i is inferiour to none in # 


violence. 


| The Deen f of the | violent nee : 


CCCLXXXIIL The violent eryſi pelas i is a 


phlegmaſia, always beginning with pyrexia, 


and followed by inflammation, The inflam- 
mation is ſeated in ſome external part of the _ 
body, ofteneſt in the face, ſometimes in the 

throat; it is of a red colour, has an unequal 


edge, is ſomewhat raiſed, creeps from one 


place to another, and is attended with a ſenſe 
of burning. 


CCCLXXXIIL It is peculiar to this in- 


flammation to invade the corpus mucoſum, 
which the other general inflammations never 


do. To aſſign a reaſon for this peculiarity 


is of no conſequence; ſince this inflamma- 
tion does not differ from the others either in 
the operation of the exciting powers pro- 

ducing 
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94 THE ELEMENTS Part Ill, 
ducing it, or in that of the remedies which 


remove it. 


CCCLXXKXIV. The cauſe of the redneſs 


of the inflammation, in this as well as in 
every caſe, is an exceſſive quantity of. blood 
in the inflamed veſſels; for the queſtion 
about the degree of redneſs is of no impor- 
tance. There is leſs ſwelling in the inflamed 
part than in other ſthenic inflammations, 
becauſe there is here a free ſpace betwixt 
the ſcarf ſkin and true ſkin, allowing the 
effuſed humour room to ſpread and diffuſe 


itſelf. This is alſo the cauſe of the flow 
creeping motion of the inflammation, and of 
the inequality of its edges. The ſenſe of 
burning is owing to an acrimony of the con- 


tained fluid, acquired by ſtagnation (4). 


_ CCCL.XXXV. The attack of the inflam- 


mation upon the face is not more dangerous 


than upon any other place, except when the 
diatheſis, upon which it depends, is great, 


1 5 (5) This may ſafely be queſtioned, ſince, if the veſſels 
are exceſſively full of blood and exceflively excited, 


there is no occaſion to ſuppoſe any other cauſe of the 


heat: and this latter hypotheſis i 18 much more eee 


to analogy. EDITOR. 


—_ 
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and renders the inflammation proportionally 
great (i). In which caſe, whatever part is 
_ inflamed, the diſeaſe muſt. be held for a ſe- 
vere one; but ſtill ſeverer, if the inflamma. 
tion ſeizes the face; for then the diſeaſe is 


always accompanied by great commotion in | 
the ſyſtem. 


CccLXXxXVI. When ſuch a Mbank: dine" 

theſis and affection of the head depending 
on it, occur, no diſeaſe is more dangerous, 

none more rapid in its race to death; while 

in a mild diatheſis no 3 is milder. 5 


4 Deſcription of Rheumatiſm. 


| CCCLXXXVIT. Rheumatifn i isa MADE 


maſia, moſt frequent in that temperament, 


which inclines to the ſanguine. It is a con- 
ſequence of heat ſucceeding to cold, or fo, 
alternating with it as to prove on this ac- 
count the more ſtimulant : It is accompanied 
with pain nigh, or between, the joints, 
chiefly the large joints, and proportioned to 


(. See par, LXXXV. A c.. 
the 
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the degree of the diatheſis (+) : And the in- 
flammation always ſueceeds the pyrexia. 
 CCCLXXXVIIL External temperature is 
burtful in this diſeaſe in the ſame way, as 
bas been often explained ()“ 
CccLXXXIX. The rage of pain is in 
the parts that have been mentioned (m), be- 
cauſe it is theſe parts that the inflammation, 
or more increaſed part of the general dia- 
theſis (=), chiefly affects. The reaſon of this 
is, that nearly the moſt powerful of the ex- 
citing noxious cauſes, the temperature that 
has been mentioned (o), only affects them. 


There can be no tranſlation of the inflam- 


- mation to the internal parts, finee theſe 
parts, which preſerve nearly an equal tem- 
perature amidſt every change of it exter- 


. nally, are not affected by the ſame hurtful 


power which annoys the external parts. 
CCCXC. Cold is not, according to the 
common opinion, hurtful in this diſeaſe by 


(c) CCCALIIL. 

(I) CXIIL et paſſim. 
e 
G 

(„%) CXIII. 3 
5 producing 
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producing conſtriction; becauſe the violence 


of the diſeaſe is greateſt under the operation 


of heat, which has an effect quite oppoſite 


to that of conſtriction (p). This fact is con- 


firmed by ſtimulant diet, in all its articles, 


proving always hurtful, and by abſtinence 
being always ſerviceable, and often alone 
effecting the cure. This affords a ſufficient 
refutation of the miſtaken notion, according 
to which, temperature is alleged to be more 
hurtful, and ſweating more ſerviceable, than 


is conſiftent with the truth; as if there were 


no other noxious powers but the former, no 
other remedies but the latter. In this, as 
well as in all other general ſthenic diſeaſe, 


it is the general ſthenic diatheſis alone that 


produces, and the ſolution of it alone that 
removes, the diſeaſe. The fact is not only 


well aſcertained, but countenanced by the 


analogy of every part of this doctrine that 
has yet been delivered. Such pains of parts, 
as ſometimes precede this diſeaſe, oftener 


happen without being followed by it : whe- 


ther followed by rheumatiſm or not, they 


0 Ibid, 
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have nothing to do with ſthenic diatheſis, 
upon which this diſeaſe entirely hinges ; they 
proceed from a local affection, or belong to 
a very different general diſeaſe, rheumatalgia, 
of which more hereafter. 
CCCXCI. The reaſon why the lage 
joints are affected in this diſeaſe, and the 
ſmaller in the gout, is the following: In 
rheumatiſm, becauſe the other circumſtances 
of the diſeaſe, as well as the pains, depend 
upon a violent ſthenic diatheſis; the greater 
joints, which, for the reaſons aſſigned, 
are more ſubject to the diatheſis, have alſo 
a greater ſhare of the diſeaſe. But, as the 
gout conſiſts in debility, its violence will be 
greateſt, where there is naturally the greateſt 
debility, and therefore in the extreme parts, 
and thoſe moſt remote from the centre of 


Act i 118 (7) 
"<> De 


() To make this ſubje& ſimple to any appteben tor 55 
A perſon has been expoſed to intenſe cold a whole day. 
He comes home at night, is ſet by a warm fire, receives 
hot meat and warm cordial drink. He is next covered 
7 up in his bed with an addition of clothes, receives more 
warm ſtrong drink. He falls aſleep, and next morning 
2 feels a Pain in ſome part or other of his upper extremi- 
| bd & . = 7 
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4 Deſeription of rhe mild Eryfpelas. 


CCCXCII. Both . Jebnition and ex- 
ä planation of the violent eryſipelas ( deli- 


vered before, are applicable to the mild; the 
latter, however, both in the antecedent noxi- 
ous powers, in the ſymptoms, and in the 


whole nature of its cauſe, muſt be under- 


ſtood to be much milder than the former, 


-. and not only ſo, but a eee mild diſ- J 


caſe, 


CCCXCII. It i is often not ſo much a Pee 
quel of the ſthenic cynanche, which 1 is com- 

monly called tonſillar or the common inflam- 
matory ſore-throat, as a ſupervention upon it 
before it has finiſhed its courſe. It often 


ties, nigh, or between, the great joints; and, previous 
to that, a high ſtate of heat and bouncing pulſe, with a 


certain feeling of uneaſineſs in different parts of his trunk. 
The pains increaſe in the bed next night in proportion 


to the increaſe of the general affection; and cold, eva- 
cuation, and abſtinence from food , from alternation of 


temperature, cure him. 


1 From CCCLAXXT. to con. 


. 


Ha appear 
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appears alone and unaccompanied with the 
cynanche, ariſing from a ſimilar lenity of 
the noxious powers, and manifeſting a ſimilar 
mildneſs of ſymptoms through its whole 
| : 

CCCACIV. Nay, i in the fame N in 
the ſame ſtate of the noxious powers, ſome- 
times this ery ſipelas, ſometimes cynanche, 
ſometimes catarrh, ariſe promiſcuouſly, and 
are all removed by the fame mild method 
of cure (9- 


of” gens of che Cynanche Sthenica. 


4 ' CCCXCV. The Qheaic cynanche is a 
phlegmaſia, with an inflammation of the 


Ow I have alien experienced FR all, ſometimes fas, 
ſometimes all three, in the courſe of the ſame difeaſe, 
oftener a combination of inflammatory fore-throat, and 
the mild eryſipelas, and, as far as I could obſerve, could 
diſcern, that the degrees of phlogiſtic ate that produced 
them, and of remedies that removed them, were both 


gentle, the former as ſtimulants, and the latter as debili- 


tating powers; and doth ſo nearly of the ſame degree, 
that, in arranging them, I was at a oſs which to place 8 
over the other in che ſcale, „ 

throat, | 
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throat, and eſpecially of the tonſils, but never 
preceding the pyrexia: It is accompanied 
with ſwelling and redneſs, and an aggrava- 
tion of pain in . * any 
thing fluid. 
| cccxcvi. The reaſon he the inflam- 
mation occupying the place mentioned here, 
has been given before (7). And, when it 
has once taken place, it is afterwards liable 
to frequent recurrence, becauſe its ſeat is 
expoſed to the operation of the moſt noxious 
power, heat and alternation of temperature I} 
(fee XXXVI. with addition), and is leſs co- | 
vered than other parts (2): And the veſſels 4 
firſt diſtended by the inflammation, and then 
afterwards relaxed, take in an overpropor- i 
tion of blood upon every increaſe of its 


imp (5). 8 
() See CXIll. XII. C 
(7) See par. CLXVIII. If one is walking in the 
evening, when a ſudden fog comes on, with cold and 
chillineſs, he may cover his throat externally, but it is 
| impoſſible to defend it internally. 
(x) This is ſo liable to happen, when any PETTY hos 
once experienced this diſeaſe, that the increaſed motion 
of the blood in walking in a warm day, and then fitting 7 
down in a cool place, has ſometimes produced ophthal- 
mia, ſometimes this ſore· throat. | . 


H 3  CCCXCVIIL. 
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CCCXCVII. The inflammation here, as 
in the other phlegmaſiæ (y), never precedes 
the pyrexia, for the reaſon aſſigned (2) ; but 
if an unſkilfu] perſon _ ſhould think it 

does, the reaſon he will have been miſled 
is, the gradual degeneracy of the general 
ſthenic inflammation into a local diſeaſe, 
from its frequent recurrence, and from its 
leaving behind, after each attack, a taint in 
the affected part. This latter inflammation 
may happen, without a general ſthenic dia- 
theſis, and, therefore, without being followed 
by a ſthenic cynanche; and it may acci- 
dentally coincide with the former, or ſthenic 
diatheſis, and, therefore, precede the latter, 
or ſthenic cynanche: But, in both caſes, it 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed: from the pure 
general caſe, for the ſake of guarding againſt - 
the commiſſion of a hurtful miſtake in the 
treatment (a). In an aſthenic habit, whether 
ſucceeding tc to the former or not, 5 is again 


1 5 See the definitions of them al, I 
(z) See par. CLXVIII. CCCXLIII. 

(a) This might happen to a perſon nes an aſthenie 
authele, which would be increaſed by the debilitating 


plan of cure, and would be uſeleſs in the abſence of 
e J of Mel # Tho rory W DT.” 


another 


\ 
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another general inflammation, to be referred 
to aſthenic diſeaſes. 


CccCxC III. If any perſon can explati | 
why the pain is aggravated in ſwallowing 


liquids, he may communicate his knowledge ; 
if he cannot, it is no matter. 


CCCXCIX. The cynanche eſophagea | 
has been here omitted, becauſe it is a rare 
affection, and admits of the ſame reaſoning. 
and cure as the tonſillar, from which it dif- 


fers only in the inflammation being lower 


down, and a little redneſs only coming within 


view. But, as there is always a ſuſpicion 


that it may be local, from eroſion or a burn 


of the ceſophagus, from the application of an 


hard, corroſive or hot ſubſtance ; the above 
diſtinctions ſhould be attended to, and made 
uſe of for the ſake of practice. See above 


LXXXI. LXXXIII. CLXX. 


Cc. There is likewiſe a rare diſeaſe, 
ſometimes occurring in certain countries, 
never in others, called the croup (5). In this 

diſeaſe the reſpiration is laborious, the inſpi- 


(5) By | noſologiſts cynanche ſtri dula, y 


| H 8 : ration | 


r 
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104. 
| | ration ſonorous, with hoarſeneſs, a a ringing 
 Ccough,andaſwelling ſcarce tobe diſcerned(c). 
It is a diſeaſe that infeſts very young children 
almoſt only. And in all other particulars it | 
is of a doubtful nature (4d). 
CCCCI. In forming your judgment con- 
cerning this diſeaſe, when it happens to oc- 
cur in practice, attend to the following cir- 
cumſtances. As the ſthenic diatheſis, i in the 
degree requiſite to the formation of actual 
_ diſeaſe, which depends upon a high degree 
of diatheſis, occurs leſs frequently, either in 
the beginning, or towards the end of life; 
becauſe the high degree of excitability In 
the former, and its low degree in the latter, 
admit a ſmaller degree of the effect of the 
exciting Power, that is, a ſmaller force of 


(c) It is i upon difſeftion of the dead ſubject. 
(d) I never ſaw this diſeaſe, but when I was ſo young 

a ſtudent, that any obſervations I could make, can be of 
no uſe to me now, There haye been many battles of 
words about it, whether it be inflammatory or ſpaſmodic, 
without any adequate meaning of the differences betwixt 
. theſe two words, at leaſt ſo far as to influence the prac- 
tice; which remained much the ſame betwixt the parties, 
and ban 5 right one was miſſed by both, | 


excite- | 
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excitement (e), than the long period of hu- 
man life betwixt theſe two extremes; yet it 
is not altogether foreign from either /. In 
childhood, the high degree of excitability 
compenſates for the ſlightneſs of the ſtimulus; 
while, in old age, the high degree and force 
of the latter may compenſate for the defi- 
ciency of the former, and ſuffice to induce 
ſome ſthenic diatheſis, even to that degree 
which conſtitutes diſeaſe. Thus infants un- 
dergo wonderful viciſſitudes of excitement, 
and within the ſhorteſt ſpaces of time. To- 
day they will ſhow every ſign of extreme 
debility, tomorrow every one of reſtored vi- 
gour; becauſe in them the operation of any 
ſtimulus ſoon riſes to its higheſt pitch, upon 
account of their high excitability, and ſinks 
as ſoon to its loweſt, upon account of its 
own ſmall degree (3) Hence every ſthenie 


(.) See par. XXV. and XXI. 
Of ) Though it is ſeldom that either a child, or very 5 
ld man, will be ſo ſthenic as to need bleeding: and much 
evacuation, yet they will ſometimes. _ 

() A child of mine was given over for death by his 
nurſe; His mother gave him ſome of the diffuſible ſti- 
mulus. He flept two hours, and when he waked made 
| tigns, for he could not yet ſpeak, to have a little pie, 

moſt of which be a ate. e liion wo 

diatheſis, 
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diatheſis, that happens to them, is ſhort, 
acute, and ſoon removed (5); nor is their 
aſthenic ſtate of long continuance, or diffi- 
cult to be removed; provided there is no 
local affection, which very ſeldom, indeed, 
happens; and a proper method of cure is 
employed; which, till of late, has been very 
rare: the antiphlogiſtic cure having made 
away with three-fourths of mankind, before 
they arrived at the ſeventh year of their age. 
 CCCCII. The marks of ſthenic diatheſis 
at this age are, great frequency. of pulſe, 
when compared with that of adults, more 
frequent than their own in health, diſ- 
tinctly meeting the finger upon feeling it; 
a ſtate of bowels rather coſtive at firſt, which 
goes off in the progreſs of the diſeaſe; dry- 
_ neſs of the ſkin ; burning heat, thirſt, watch» 
ing, ſtrong crying. 
 CECCIIL. The ſigns of the aſthenic dia- 
theſis at the ſame age are, a pulſe not to be 
numbered from its frequency, ſmall, falling 
ſoftly like ſnow. upon the finger, ſo that you 
are uncertain if you touch it at all; a very 
looſe ſcouring belly, with green diſcharge z ; 


(3) A angle gentle purge will do it, 


frequent 


4. 
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frequent vomiting; dryneſs of the ſkin, heat 
greater than natural, and greater in ſome 
parts than others; interrupted ſleep, never 
refreſhing; a feeble cry, calculated to excite | 
compaſſion. 
__ CCCCIV. The FIRES diatheſis, beſides 
other noxious powers, is preceded by the 
uſe of good milk, animal food, an abuſe of 
opium or ſtrong liquors ; exceſſive heat after 
cold and moiſture, which latter increaſes the 
debilitating effect of the former; a — 
ſet of ſimple ſolids. 
CCCCV. The latter diatheſis, together 
with the common noxious powers, is pre- 
ceded by the uſe of milk from a weak, 
ſickly nurſe ; that of vegetable food, with 
| ſugar in it; watery diet; watery drink ; ha- 
bitual vomiting, habitual purging, both from 
other means uſed for the purpoſe, and par- 
ticularly magneſia, given with the intention 
of abſorbing an acid; cold not followed by 
beat: ; 2 weak maſs of ſimple ſolids. = 
Cl. Conſider which of theſe ſets of | 
= igns precede or accompany the croup, and 
whether its pyrexia be ſthenic or aſthenic, 
Weigh the Hifferent, ſentiments of authors 
5 | moon 
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upon the ſubject. Suſpect their theories, 
and their facts ſtill more. Be on your guard, 
that you may not be miſled by the vanity, 
_ emptineſs, and raſhneſs, of young phyſicians; 
as well as by the obſtinacy and bigotry of 
the older fort, which increaſe with their age 
and practice, and are not to be bent by any 
force of reaſoning, any weight of truth, ſcarcely 
by the power of God himſelf : Regard their 
minds as bound in the fetters of prejudice: 
Remember, that a whole generation of phyſi- 
_ clans were in the wrong, except one man (i), 


(i) The improvement that Dr. Sydenham made way 
good for the length it went, which was, to uſe cool and 
gentle evacuants for the cure of the ſmall-pox, peripneu- 

mony, and one or two more of the ſthenic diſeaſes. "The 
bias, in favour of the alexipharmic practice, for the cure 
of catarrh and meaſles, he never got over. His theories 
- were vague, but with reſpect to the practice in the diſeaſes 
among which his reformation lay, they were innocent, 
He attained not any idea of the nature of diſeaſes de- 
| pending on debility ; and his practice was hurtful in them: 
He fell a victim to his gout, which could not have hap- 
pencd had he been acquainted with but one diſeaſe of the 
debility. His practice, even when right, was deſtitute of 
principle : He had no ſort of comprehenſion of the doc- 
trine of life as a whole, and as a department of know- | 

| ledge 


— 
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and that they perſiſted obſtinately in their 
errour, in the caſe of the alexipharmic phy- 
ſicians: Reflect within yourſelf, good reader! 


whether the preſent phyſicians, who follow 
the doctrines delivered in the ſchools, are 


more judicious than their predeceſſors, and 


whether they do not run into the contrary 
extreme of madneſs, doing as much miſchief 
in fevers, and diſeaſes of pure debility, as 
= the former did in ſthenic diſeaſes, and ſpread- 


3 ing deſtruction wide among mankind. Thus 
ſecured againſt miſtake, conſider the methods 


for treating this difeaſe that have been pro- 


| poſed,” If in theſe, or in any trial that you 
4 weed make, youſ ſhall find that either bleed- 


= tedge diſtinct from Mc others. It would have wes Incky, 

| however, for poſterity, had his ſuccefſors done as much 
in aſthenic, as he did in ſthenic diſeaſes. From that | 
beginning, the ingenuity of ſome; at laſt under a right 


direction, might have brought out more information, 
and, by gradual and fure ſteps, at laſt attained a com- 


prehenſion of their whole ſubject. But profeſſors of 
univerſities ruin every thing: For, while they find out 


nothing themſelves, they throw into falſe lights the uſe- 
ful hints of others. This was the effect firſt of the Boer- 
haavian, chen of the Hoffmannian and Stahlian doctrines. 


See our Obſervations, Outlines, P. Jxxxv. to cxlix, - ---2 


7) 


q * * 7 ) if > ” ; | | ang 
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ing and purging, or antiſpaſmodics,” as they 


are called, that is, ſtimulants, ſucceed; then 


be aſſured, that, in the former cafe, the diſ- 

eaſe is ſthenic, in the latter aſthenic; of 
which you may be ſtill more certain, if you 

| {Fall find that the exciting noxious powers 


and ſymptoms, which hive been enumerated, 
at the ſame time 8 with the other marks. 


4 Der hun 7 Cc atarrb. 


cœccvll. Ge is a 1 in 
5 which, to the general ſymptoms mentioned 
before (4), are added cough; hoarſeneſs; and 
at firſt a ſuppreſſion, or ſlight increaſe of the 
excretion from the noſe, fauces, and bron- 

chia, followed afterwards by a further in- 
crxeaſe; ariſing from ſtimulant powers, often 


| from heat alone, but chiefly after a previous 


application of cold ; and to be removed by 
debilitating powers, often by cold Ones 


| When the acceſs of heat 1 is > atone (). 


(h CORR. > 
() See par. (XII. xv. xv uU. cxXIl. and all 
che ſtimulant benen, from CXUI, to CVI. 


25 |  CCCCVIIL. 1 
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CcccvlIII. The explanation of the cough 
is the ſame as that given before, But it is 


more free, than in peripneumony, and not ſup= 
preſſed, becauſe there is no inflammation in 


the neighbourhood to N it, and occa- 
ſion pain (m). 


__CCCCTX; The hodefnets, i is owing toa 
e of the vapour that ſhould be ex- 

haled into the bronchia ; for when it has 
remained long, almoſt without expectoration 


and cough,” or with a moderate degree of 


them, as long as the ſthenic diatheſis conti- 
nued in full force in the bronchia; upon this 
diatheſis giving way, and the expectoration 
and cough becoming more free, the hoarſe- 

neſs abates, or goes off. That this can be 
effected by a ſtimulus of the kind and degree, 


that conſtitutes ſthenic diatheſis, is ſhown 


by the effect of long and loud ſpeaking pro- 


ducing temporary hoarſeneſs, by ſilence re- 


moving the * and cold water re- 


1 


lieving it. 


CcccC. The excretion oppreſſed i is that 


of the mucus and exhalable fluid, and it ad- 


= ( See par. CLX. CCCLY. | 
Es mits 


= 
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mits of the ſame explanation that was for- 


merly given. 
' CCCCXI. That ftimulants ode ca- 


| tarrh is evident from this, that heat alone, 
fulneſs of diet, ſtrong drink, and moderate 
_ exerciſe, for certain produce it; cold, cold 


water, ſpare diet, and reſt, as certainly and 


effectually remoye it. It was, therefore, a 
very unlucky miſtake, to think it aroſe from 
cold alone, and was to be cured by heat. 
On the contrary, cold is never hurtful in 
catarrh, but when its action is 1 is ſucceeded by 
that of heat, which phænomenon is to be 
explained as before (n). The occurrence of 
catarrh ſo often in ſummer, where its action 
can be a thouſand times traced back to heat, 


but never to cold; the influenza never need- 
ing the aſſiſtance of cold to induce it, which 


catarrh often does; its never ſucceeding to 
pure cold, but immediately to heat, facts 


known to old women, to ſhoemakers and 


tay lors, to blear- eyed beggars and barbers, 
unknown to medical authors and profeſſors, 
are all circumſtances that confirm the ſame 


fact. „ 
 (n) See CXXII. . 
3 De- 
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A Deſeriptim of the fomple Synocha. 


CCCCXIL. The definition of ſimple ſy- | 


nocha is the ſame with that of phrenitis (o), 


excepting the ſymptoms affecting the head. 
It i is a flight diſeaſe, ending in n often 
in one day, always in a few days, unleſs 
when new nox1ous powers, either acciden- 
tally or from the uſe of a ſtimulant plan of 


5 cure, have been ſuperadded. 


A Defer rption of the Scarlet Pyrexia. 
- SECEXHI: The ſcarlet pyrexia is an ex- 
anthema(p) ;- about the fourth day, or later, 
the face {wells a little, and at the ſame time 


the ſkin is here and there marked with a 
red effloreſcence, and then checquered with 


large ſpots; which afterwards unite, and in 


e) See par. CCI. XI. 
(p) See CCCXXX. 


bod three 
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three days end in little ſcales, reſembling bran. 
This eruption does not ariſe, but in conſe- 
quence of ſthenic diatheſis produced by ſome 
other cauſe.— There is another eruption ſimi- 
lar to this, which accompanies an oppoſite 
diſeaſe, afterwards to be mentioned. 
 CCCCXIV. The eruption, appearing at a 
fixed time, and remaining for a fixed time, 
muſt be imputed to the fermentation. requir- 
ing a certain time, which is different in dif- 
ferent diſeaſes, and is to be explained in a 
| ſimilar manner as before (). 
CCCCXV. The ſwelling of the face de- 
pends upon a greater degree of ſthenic dia- 
theſis there, than any other equal part. And 
we are to ſuppoſe, that, beſides the noxious 
powers that uſually produce it, it is increaſed 
by the en now approaching 
the ſurface. 
 CCCCXVI. This matter of itſelf produces 
no morbid ſtate, only giving the exteriour and 
exanthematic form (7), and following the 
nature of the ſthenic or aſthenic diatheſis. 


60 850 par. ccclxvn. ol CCCLKXVIL. 
(7) Sce par. CCCLAXV. 


Hence, 
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Hence, after its application, the diſeaſe that 
ariſes is ſometimes ſthenic, as this, of which 


we have given a definition, ſometimes aſthe- 


nic, as that diſeaſe of which we are after= 
' wards to make mentibn in its proper place. 
This view of the ſubject ſerves to reconcile 
| the contradictory explanations and methods 

of cure of authors, who have gone into ſuch 


controverſies to lettle its nature. 


A Deſeription of the mild Small. pox. 


ceccxvll. The definition of hs mild 
and violent ſmall-pox is the ſame; excepting 
that in the mild there are 2000 very few 


puſtules, and that they never exceed one or 
two hundred in number: Sometimes the place 


only, which was inoculated, is beſet with | 
puſtules, without any appearing in the reſt 


of the body ; or, beſides ROD; there may | be 
only one upon the body. 


CCCCXVIII. The crowded eruption is not 
occaſioned by the nature of the contagious 
matter, or by its quantity, but by the ſthenie 
diatheſis, in ſo far as it is induced by the 

12 2 ſthenie 
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ſthenic noxious powers: the contagious mat- 
ter has very little ſhare in this effect (s). If, 
therefore, that diatheſis be prevented, eſpe- 
cially upon the ſurface, the eruption will 
never be thick; and, after this diathefis has 
appeared, if it be immediately removed, the 
eruption will never be dangerous. - | 
 COCCXPC The contagious matter does 
not contribute. much towards ſthenic diatheſis 
for the reaſons alleged (2); it does, however, 
contribute ſomething.” as is proved by a 
crowded eruption both appearing and in⸗-⸗ 
creaſing, when the diatheſis, after the recep - 
tion of the contagion, is not increaſed by 
the ordinary noxious powers (#). 1 
CCCCXX. And, therefore, Sk the 
excitement ſhould be reduced below that 
degree which ſuits perfect health; there are, 
however, certain boundaries, beyond which 


(o) See par, CCCLXX. CCCLXXII. CCCLXXV, 

(t) From:CCCCXVIL. to C NX. 

(u) This, indeed, is a clear proof, that the matter. con- 
tributes ſomething, and that there may be a degree of 
diatheſis, compatible with health, unleſs when it is in- 
creaſed, and the perſpiration diminiſhed, by: ſuch con- 
tagious matter. | 


we 
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we ſhould not es in the debilitating 
P ocels. 
*CCXXI. For. whek the fthenic is 
theſis is very much abated, and the excite- 
ment immoderately diminiſhed, there appears 
over the whole body, an eruption quite un- 
like the variglous, of a high ſcarlet colour, 
and im its progreſs proceeding conſtantly from 
a ſpotted appearance into a continued fheet 
of efloreſcence, from the top of the head to 
the ancles (ſee above par. CCXX. and two 
notes) ; which, unleſs treated upon a ſtimu- 
lant plan, proves fatal. 5 


A Dir hu 8 the mild | Meafts | 
A 

' ECCCXXI. The definition of the mild 
meaſles is the ſame with that of the violent. 
To this diſeaſe all the reaſoning that has 
been employed about the ſmall-pox will ap- 
ply. If, immediately upon the arrival of 
the catarrhal ſymptoms, the ſthenic diatheſis 
in a way contrary to every mode of treating 
this diſeaſe hitherto thought of, be removed; 
en no diſeaſe of that kind which af- 
I 3 fects 
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fects the whole body, will follow. And the 
diſeaſe always proceeds with the ſame gentle- 
neſs as the ſmall-pox treated in the ſame 9 


way (x). 


CCCCXXIIL The catarrhal ſymptoms are 


of the ſame nature as in catarrh, and admit 
of the ſame treatment, that 1s, the aſthe- | 
nic (x). 


'CCCCXXIV. Catarrh, and ſimple hw 


. cha, are free from all inflammation, whether 
general or local. Tbe ſcarlet fever, and the 
mild ſmall- pox and meaſles, are free from 
general, and exhibit upon the ſurface a local, ; 
inflammation of no conſequence ( 9 


A Deſcription of the Sthenic Apyrexiæ. 


CCCC XXV. The ſthenic apyrexiæ, which 


are equally free from pyrexia (2), and eyery 
degree of inflammation, ariſe from a ſthenic 
diatheſis, that has = effect upon the vaſ- 


(x) All this has been well proved by every one of my 52 
children, and by an hundred patients at once. 5 
(5) See par. CLXX. and CCN. 
(z) See par. CCXXIX. 0 
1 cular 
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cular ſyſtem, than in the other ſthenic diſ- 
caſes (a). | 


"of 7 Dil of Mania. 


CCCCXXVI. Mania is a ſthenic apyrexia; 
in which the mind is diſordered, and forms 
falſe ideas of every thing. 1 

CCCCXXVII. In ſo far as mania does 
not ariſe from a defect of the ſubſtance of 
the brain, which is a local caſe that ſome- 

times happens; the powers that have the 
chief ſhare in producing it, are exceſſive 
exerciſe of the mental function, and a high 
exuberance of paſſion. Theſe, however, while 
they act more upon the brain than any other 
part, at the ſame time do act more or leſs 
alſo upon the whole body, though not to 
the degree of drawing pyrexia after them (5). 
Which i is TO; wel the en being cured 


(q) 80 much ſo, as never to o have been thought i in any 
ſort. connected with that affection we call pyrexia. 
(5) Compare this with par. XLIX. L. LI. LIE. LIT. 
and indeed with that whole chapter, as the ſevereſt trial 
of the truth of it; nothing being more natural, than the 
_ ſuppoſition that a mad man is only affected in 1 his head, 
but we ſhall find that not true. 


. by 
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by a debilitating plan, and by other ſtimuli, 
as well as thoſe juſt mentioned, not imme- 
diately applied to the brain, but to a diſtant 
part of the fyſtem. 
cCcccxxvIII. The moſt powerful of 
| thoſe ſtimuli are, ſpirituous or vinous liquors, 
opium, and, perhaps, ſome other things, 
taken into the ſtomach, and firſt acting there. 
Of the other ſthenic noxious powers, ſome 
of themſelves, and operating alone, have lefs 
effect in inducing mania, and yet, even they, 
by their ſtimulant operation, increaſe the force 
of thoſe, that have that hurtful effect; as is 
proved by the effect of removing them in 
relicring the difcaſe. 
CCCC XXIX. It poiſons ſometimes pro- 
duce mania, without injuring the ſubſtance 
of any ſolid part, their operation muſt be 
ſuppoſed the fame, as that of the general 
ſtimulants, their effect the ſame, and the 
| diſeaſe a general one, and the fame (c). Put 
if theſe very poiſons act by deſtroying the 
texture of a part, they muſt be conſidered as 


the cauſe of local diſeaſe Ws 


(e) See par. Xx. 
d) See par, V. VI. XX. 


CCECXXX, 
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CCCCXXX. The heart and arteries are 
leſs affected in mania, than in any of the 
| pyrexial diſeaſes; becauſe the noxious power, 
which chiefly affects the veſſels—too much 
food—has leſs concern here. And yet that 
food, ſuperadded to the other noxious powers, 
does prove hurtful even in this diſeaſe, is 
evident from a contrary power, abſtinence, 
being, among other remedies, found of very 
great efficacy in reſtoring the healthy ſtate. 
Which, with what has been ſaid above, 
proves that mania is not a diſeaſe confined 
toa part, but extended to the whole ſyſtein. 
Deen. Although, in the diſeaſes 
chat have juſt been mentioned (e), the pulſe 
is commonly ſaid, and believed, to be not at 
all affected, this, however, is not exactly the 
truth; ; for in mania, ſo long as it continues 
to be a ſthenic diſeaſe, that is, ſo long as 
it is really mania, more or leſs of ſthenic 
ſtate can be perceived. The characteriſtic of 
| hardneſs of the pulſe is never wanting, and 
therefore allo fulneſs. (See CCCXXXIV, ) 


0 From CC xxv. to c RxxxII 


The 
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The Deſcription of morbid Watch/ ulneſs. 


- CCCCXXXII. Pervigilium, or morbid 
watchfulneſs, is a ſthenic apyrexia //; in 
which there is no ſleep, or no healthy ſleep, 
and the mind 1s agitated with viyid, ſtrong, 
or uneaſy impreſſions, | 
CC xXXXIII. The noxious powers, that 
produce pervigilium, are the ſame with thoſe, 
that produce mania, but inferiour in force, It 
is evidently produced by hard thinking. com- 
motion, or diſturbance of mind, more fre- 
quently than by other noxious powers. The 
degree of thought, that has this effect, is not 
ultimately exceſſive; for, if it were, by ef- 
fecting a temporary waſte of the excitability, 
it would produce ſound ſleep; or if it re- 
pelled ſleep, it could only act ſo by inducing 
indirect debility, the conſideration of which 
is foreign to this place g). The ſame de- 
gree of agitation of mind proves hurtful, in 
ſo far as it produces this diſeaſe: For every 


) See par, CCCCXXV, 
(s) See CXLI. 


3 Rn 1 ultimate 


. 
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ultimate exceſs either ends in ſleep, or in- 
duces that vigilance, of which indirect de- 
bility is the cauſe. But it is not a ſingle 
operation of the intellectual faculty, or of 
the ſtate of any paſſion, or of one that hap- 
pens but rarely, that proves adequate to the 
effect. For the effect, in that caſe, would 
be either too ſlight, or of too ſhort continu- 
ance, to merit the title of diſeaſe. It is only | 
an often returning, or deeply affecting, irri- 
tation upon the brain, and, therefore, one 
that leaves a laſting impreſſion, which has 
any conſiderable power in producing this 
diſezſe. In this laſt way, an eager, inordi- 
pate, and vaſt deſire for the attainment of 
the objects of ambition, the impulſe that 
hurries on to the revenge of a great injury, 
the horrour that ariſes upon the perpetration 
of it, and the fear of future puniſhment for 
crimes, are exhibited as productive of ſtrong 
commotion of mind, in the examples of 
Cataline, Oreſtes, and Francis Spira, As 
often, therefore, as the mind is ſo excited 
in its ideas and paſſions, as not to be capable 
of being compoſed to reſt and ſound ſleep, 
after a certain ſhort continuance of theſe, or 
other 
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(5) See par. CCC XXX. and CcccxXXII. 


Part It, 


other ſtimuli ; ſo often are we to conclude, 


that this diſeaſe takes place. 


CCCCXXXIV. As the noxious powers 


juſt mentioned (+) produce this diſeaſe; ſo 
there are other powers, which belong not to 
this place, but are to be mentioned, that allo 


repel ſleep. 


CCCCXXXV. 'To verviailinin belong all 


the noxious powers that have been mentioned 
under mania (4), whether acting within or 
without the brain, but here they act with 
leſs force, and yield to the aſthenic plan of 


7 cure. 


' CCCCXXXVI. As in this way pervigi- 


lium i is produced by certain ſtrong ſtimulant 
powers (7), while the ſum of other ſtimuli re- 


mains undiminiſhed, it muſt be inferred, that 


the cauſe of this diſeaſe is the ſame with 
that of the reſt of the ſthenic form of diſ- 
ceeaſes (in), and that the ſtate of body in which 
every one of thoſe diſeaſes conſiſt is the ſame: 


(A) See from CCCCXXVI. to CCCCXXXII. 
(1) See CCCCXXXIII. | 
| (m) From CXLI. to cin. 
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Nor do different noxious powers, but pre- 


| ciſely the ſame, with only a variation in the 


proportion of their force, as often happens 
in other ſthenic e precede _ diſ- 
eaſe. g 
CcccxxxvI. The ſame fac is alſo 
6 manifeſt from the | functions; of which, 
though theſe diſeaſes are called apyrexiæ 
or without pyrexial ſtate, the pulſe is not 
| altogether free from diſeaſe (2). On the con- 
trary, it is as much ſtronger than in health, 
or in the prediſpoſition to aſthenic diſeaſes 
or in thoſe diſeaſes themſelves, as there is 
more vigour, and more excitement uphold- 
ing that vigour, in the ſyſtem (o). And the 
ſtate of the other functions, except thoſe of 
the brain, which is the part chiefly affected, 
is truly the ſame as in the milder ſthenic 
affections, or in the prediſpoſition to theſe. 
But, it the brain in this A and in ma- 


(% See CCCOXRX. and OO and che note | 
to the latter. | 


(o) For a proof of their vigour maniacs have often 
5 four times the ſtrength they uſed to have in health. 


— 
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nia, is much more affected than the reſt of: 
the body; there is nothing. unuſual in that 
circumſtance; it being an univerſal fact, with 

reſpect both to diſeaſes and the prediſpoſi- | 
tion to them, that ſome part” is more affected 


than any other part (Y). 


4 Der pin of obe. 


ccccxxxviI. Obe ity is a ſthenic 
apyrexia (9); in which, in conſequence of 
an exceſs of health, rich living, eſpecially 


in the article of food, and an eafy ſedentary 


way of life, the fat increaſes ſo much as to 185 
incommode the functions. 


CCC CxXXXX. That obeſity, ſo defined, 


is a diſeaſe, i is underſtood from the definition 


of diſeaſe (r); and that it is a ſthenic diſeaſe, 
appears from the certain ſigns of ſthenic 
diatheſis attending it. Of which, the ſtrong 
action of the ſtomach, whether the appetite 


1 7) See part firſt, Chap. IV. and in it XIX. and zl. | 
1 CLIX. . a 1 


0 See CC xxx. 
ee IV. 


Pr RP 5 
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or the digeſtion be conſidered (s), and the 

ſtrength of the other digeſtive organs, are a 

glaring proof. 

cee. And as in this diſeaſe, the ſti⸗ 
mulus of the exciting powers raiſes the ex- 
citement from the degree conſiſtent with good 

health, to that which conſtitutes ſthenic dia- 


theſis, without which there could not be ſuch _ 


force in the action of the ſtomach, and of 
the organs that form chyle and blood; ſo, it 
is in common to this with the other diſeaſes 
called ſthenic apyrexiæ, that the ſum of all 
the ſtimuli is much leſs than in the other 
diſeaſes of the ſame form, that is, in thoſe _ 
With pyrexia and inflammation; that it never 
riſes to the extreme height at which indirect 
debility is produced, and that it is never in- 
deed fo great as to be ſufficient to have any 
_ conſiderable effect on the heart and veſlels. 
 CCCCALI. But it happens in all thoſe 
diſeaſes, that both theſe and all the other 
functions get ſomewhat above the ſtandard 
of health, and a great deal above aſthenic 
diatheſis. And the ſthenic apyrexiez differ 


() See par. CCLXII. 


from 
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from the other ſthenic diſcaſes chiefly i in this, 


that the exciting powers keep far below that 
degree of force, that waſtes the excitability 


much; as is perceived from the effect; for 
they are diſeaſes of much longer continuance 


than any other ſthenic diſeaſes. 5 FE 
 CCCCXLUII.. From which circumſtance, | 
boner: much the brain may be affected by 


its own proper ſtimuli ; however great the 
quantity of blood in its veſſels may be; un- 


leſs to the excitement ariſing from theſe, 
there be added that excitement which the 


other ſtimulant powers produce, it is certain, 
that the general effect will be much leſs, 
and that the united energy of all the powers 
bas far more effect, than the ſeparate force 


of any. 


CCCCXLIIL The. e then, in 


theſe diſeaſes, is, upon the whole, leſs Wr 
in the reſt of the ſthenic diſeaſes; though 
that of a part, as of the brain in mania and 
pervigilium, and of the blood-veſſels in obe- 
ſity, is pretty conſiderable. The whole is 
in general as great as in prediſpoſition to the 


other diſeaſes, and exceeds this degree in the 
moſt affected part. Hence it appears, that 
ori Ge 
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the ſthenic apyrexiæ, compared with the pre- 
diſpoſition to ſthenic pyrexiæ, but differ from 
theſe laſt diſeaſes, when they are fully formed, 
in being uſually of long duration. This hap- 
pens becauſe the ſum of ſtimulant operation 
is moderate, and never conſumes the excita- 
bility, though it continually produces too 
much excitement. The great tumult of ſymp- 
toms in the brain and blood-veſlels does not 
imply a great ſum of excitement, becauſe the 
affection of a part, however formidable, com- 
| pared with the affection, of all the reſt of 
the body, is infinitely inferiour in its degree (7). 
However much, then, any ſtimulus urges à 
part, and from that ſpreads at large over the 
reſt of the body; unleſs other ſtimuli, ap- 
plied to other parts, ſuſtain its operation, ſo 
that the ſum of their operation may deeply 
affect the whole body; the effect of the ſoli- 
tary ſtimulus, though it makes a figure in a 
part, will be leſs conſiderable in the reſt of 
the body: In fine, it muſt be kept in mind, 
that every violent diſeaſe ariſes from the ex- 


a (:) See par. XLIX. to LII. 


Vor. II. K TCitement 
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citement which the united force of Wel 


ſtimuli has produced. 
CCCCXLIV. In theſe ſthenic apyrexiæ, 


as a certain part, viz. the brain in the two 
firſt, and the blood-veſſels in the laſt (2), is 
affected in much greater proportion, than in 
other ſthenic diſeaſes, becauſe the affection 
of the part is much leſs ſupported by ſtimuli 
acting upon the other parts; ſo the ſtimuli, 
acting with ſuch effect upon the moſt affected 
parts, are, however, underſtood to affect the 
reſt of the body, though leſs conſiderably. 
That this is the caſe, is proved by the ab- 
ſence of aſthenic diatheſis, in theſe inſtances, 
and by the evident preſence of ſo much ſthe- 


nic diatheſis, as upholds the prediſpoſition to 
other diſcaſes of the ſthenic form; by the 


remedies, which affect other parts, as it will 
by and by appear, aiding in the cure here, 
and by powers of a contrary nature, always 
. proving hurtful. Whence it is an indiſputable 
conſequence, that even here, where it might 


have been leaſt expected, every ſtimulus that 
aftects a part, affects the whole body, upon 


(u) See par, (cc XIII. 


account 
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account of the excitability being one uniform 
undivided property, diffuſed over the whole. 
 CCCCXLYV. With reſpect to obeſity in 


particular, it appears, that. the other noxious 

powers, as well as food, have more or leſs 
effect, from the certain fact of the digeſtive, 

powers, which depend upon the influence of 


theſe powers, being here of ſuch force and 


vigour, as to perform their functions more 
perfectly in fat perſons, than in others, who 
are, nevertheleſs, not by any means weak. 


Yet theſe noxious powers are appli-d in a 
degree ſhort of that, which being ultimately 
_ exceſſive, or very nearly ſo, puts an end to 


_ excitement by waſting the excitability, or 


which tends, by a high degree « of diſturbance, | 


to exhauſt the body. 
CCCCXLVI. Thus the paſſions are not 


in ſuch perſons too ſtimulant ; a circumſtance 
known to the generality of mankind, among 


whom it is an adage, that fat perſons are 


- —_— n (x), while moroſe per- 


ſons 


(x) This muſt be taken with more than grains of al- 


lowance; ſince ſuch is the effect of the different motives 
to human action received from example and education, 
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fons are for the moſt part lean. Thus it 1s 


obſervable, that fat perſons are averſe to 
thinking, which is a great ſtimulus ()). They 


are averſe to bodily motion, by which all the 


functions, and particularly the action of the 
veſſels, are much excited, and the perſpira- 
tion proportionally promoted; and they have 
this motive for their indolence, that all mo- 
tion is more fatiguing to them than to others. 


that the paſſions themſelves are drawn into a ſubſerviency 
to every perſon's predominant purſuit. I have known a 


| perſon in Edinburgh get great credit for his integrity, 
though that was not extraordinary, from roughneſs of 
manners and an affectation of paſſionateneſs, while the 

diſſimulation of that real diſpoſition is the more general 


engine among men of promoting their intereſt. i At any 
rate, ſo much more than mere appearance of temper, 


which may be fo much over- ruled, is neceſſary to the 


eſtabliſhment of maxims; that I ſhould think my life or 
property upon an inſecure footing, if it depended on the 
good - nature of a perſon, for which the only ſecurity was 
his fatneſs. =: 

(y) The moſt poring perſons are the atrabilarians, 
who, though they are not calculated for the elevation of 
mind that diſcovery requires, have, by their afliduity, 
Kg much to the improvement of many of the 

They are commonly very meagre, indeed, and in- 
Aae in any purſuit to which they give themſelves 


up. 5 
Hence, 
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Hence, the quantity of fluids, which during 
exerciſe is uſually thrown off by the pores. 
on the ſurface, and thus diverted from the 
adipoſe cells, is allowed, during a ſtate of 
bodily quieſcence, to take its courſe to theſe 
cells rather than to the ſurface of the body. 

CcccxLVII. Having explained Ne pe- 
culiarities of theſe Gatos 11 may obſerve, 
that, as the affection of a part, in every ge- 
neral diſeaſe, depends upon the general af- 
fection, as it is of the ſame kind, ariſes 
from the ſame exciting powers, and is re- 
moved by the ſame remedies (2); it is rea- 
ſonable to believe, that the affect ion of a 
part, whether it be inflammation, or more 


conſiderable action of the brain and blood- 


veſſels than of any other part, is not diffe- 

rent in different caſes, but altogether the 
ſame in all; that it only differs in ſome cir- 

cumſtances of no ſignification, and by no 
means requires a different plan of cure, or 
affords fundamental diſtinctions; and that 
this miſtake, which has had the moY\ per- 


; (z) See art firſt, Chas: IV. and 8 ur. Lt 
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nicious effect upon the art of medicine, muſt 
be done away. It is with propriety, then, 
that I have avoided reducing all the diſeaſes 
of which I have treated, firſt to two genera, | 
and after to ſpecies; and that without regard 
either to genera or ſpecies, I have referred 
them to two forms only. 


CCCCXLVIII. Further, as in all theſe 


laſt diſeaſes, the whole morbid ſtate, either 
in ſo far as it is univerſal in the ſyſtem, or 


confined to a part, proves hurtful by giving 


too much excitement; and as the remedies, 
that remove the general morbid ſtate, alſo 
remove the portion of it confined to a part, 


and are never to be directed to a part (a), 
with the view of removing, by their action 


upon it, the diſeaſe, as if all locked up 
there; by means of this theory we may lay 


a ſure foundation for the eſtabliſhment of a 
certain ſeries, or ſcale, of increaſing ſtrength, 


from perſect health to the moſt ſthenic diſ- 
eaſe. In that ſcale peripneumony holds about 


the higheſt, and wares the loweſt, degree. 


G See par. IVI. and Noll. 


c ux. 
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CCCCXL IX. Peripneumony : and phrenitis 
are followed by two diſeaſes, that ſometimes 
cqual them; the violent ſmall. pox and meaſles. 
Theſe two are ſucceeded by a diſeaſe, that 
ſometimes vies with them, the eryſipelas, 
when accompanied with a very ſevere affec- | 
tion of the head. As equal to this, not in 
danger, but for the moſt part in the degree 
of diatheſis, rheumatiſm comes next. Next 
to rheumatiſm is marked the mild eryſipelas : 
this is far ſhort of thoſe above it in violence, 
and claims nearly an equal place with the 
ſthenic cynanche, with which it is much : 
more nearly allied than with any of the 
former. "Theſe are the diſeaſes accompanied 5 
with pyrexia and inflammation. 
CCCCL. The two which ſtand loweſt, 
| the mild eryſipelas, and the ſthenic cynanche 
or common inflammatory : ſore throat, are of 
ſo doubtful a rank with reſpect to each other 
and to catarrh (4), a diſeaſe which is not ac- 
companied by inflammation; that it is doubt- 
ful which of the three ſhould be ſet higheſt. 


(65 See co. and the note | to it. 


TR . 
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Below them, however, the ſimple ſynocha 


and ſcarlet fever, in fo far as the latter is a 
ſthenic diſeaſe, and in ſo far as the uſual 
ſtate of both is conſidered, are to be placed 
without any heſitation (c). The loweſt part 
of the ſcale of ſthenic difeaſes with pyrexia, 


is aſſigned to the ſmall- pox and meaſles, in 


their mild Nate. 


CCCCLI. Through this whole ſcale it is 


not ſo much the titles and names, but mor- 
bid energy, that is regarded; it being the 
certainty derived from the caufe, not the un- 
certain and perfetily deceitful confideration 


of ſymptoms, that was to be conſidered (4). 


"The inveſtigation of ſymptoms has hitherto 
been unattended with Gl advantage; on the : 


(c) The imple ſ\ /nocha is ſo Gmilar to a gentle 1 | 
that it requires great judgment to diſtinguiſh them at 
firſt, The ſafeſt way, when the doubt cannot be deter- 
mined, is to keep the patient in a moderate temperature, 
and in a ſtare of reſt ; as any debilitating power, in caſe 


the diſeaſe ſhould turn out a typhus, would be dangerous; 
and, though it ſhould afterwards manifeſt itſelf a ſynocha, 


ſtill its mildneſs renders the omiſſion of any thing that 
might have been done, innocent; and it is aways caly 


to take down ſthenic diatheſis. 


(4) See par. LVIII. 3 
„„ contrary, 
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contrary, it has been of the higheſt detri- 
ment to the art; and ſince it has proved in 
medicine as productive a ſource of funda=, 
mental errours, as the queſtion about abſtract 
cauſes proved in the other departments of 
philoſophy (e), it muſt be laid afide, and 
noſology damned. A 
 CCCCLU Below the laſt mentioned diſ- 
_ eaſes are ſet mania, pervigilium, and obeſity. 
Betwixt which, and the diſeaſes to be men- 


tioned hereafter, the point of perfect health 
is to be SF. 


The Cure of the | Sthenic Form of Diſeaſes, 


_ ECCCULNIL. As to the indication of cure 
in the ſthenic form of diſeaſes, I ſhall apply 
that already laid down (g), viz. to lower ex- 
citement, firſt to a violent degree of the dia- 


(e) See par. XVIII. and look into Obſervations on the 
different fyſtems of Phyſts, : and in it the introduction 
throughout. 

V It will be eaſy for the reader, with the direQions 
above, to make out the table for himſelf, | 


(2) See par, LXXXVIII. 


| theſis, : 
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theſis, then to a ſlighter, and to the danger 
of parts, in ſuch a manner, that regard ſhall 
only be had to the degree of force 1 in the 


remedies (%). 
CCCCLIV. When, therefore, we have a 


violent diatheſis, as in peripneumony, phre. 
nitis, the violent ſmall-pox, meaſles, and 
eryſipelas, immediate recourſe muſt be had 
to the moſt powerful and quickly effectual 
remedy ; but ſo much blood ſhould not be 
taken, as many who entruſt nearly the whole 
cure of the diſcaſe to it, think, and com- 
monly practiſe; but more, however, than 
i others ſuppoſe ſhould be taken (7). 3 
.CECCEYV.. No meaſure ſuits all caſes; 


the quantity to be taken being different in 


different caſes, according to the difference 


of age, ſex and ſtrength, and to the degree 


( See aſs ; par. XCII. 
01 The moſt early among the Jexipharmlc practi- 


tioners, after once making his eſcape from peripneumony 
without bleeding, fell a victim to the folly of his theory 


in the next attack, The alexipharmics in general were 
too moderate in their bleedings in the true, though few, 


ſthenic diſeaſes that require it, and all in the wrong in 


their uſe of heating ſtimulant preſcriptions in them. 


ol * 


Yak — wad AY 


— 


of the exciting noxious powers. In child- 

hood, which, excepting the meaſles and 
. ſmall-pox (4), is ſeldom affected with the 
diſeaſes we have mentioned, and in a very 


. advanced age, where there is alſo leſs danger 
# than at the flower of human life, ſmall 
; bleedings ſucceed ; becauſe, at both thoſe 
| ages, a leſs degree of excitement upholds, 
| the diſeaſe ; while in the former the high 
| degree of excitability, in the latter the ne- 


| ceflity for more ſtimulus, or exciting power, 
than formerly, ſet bounds to the meaſure of 


the remedy. 


'CCCCLVI. A better rule for limiting the 
degree of bleeding is the relief, or temporary 


ſolution, of the urgent ſymptoms. If, there- 


of the head or of the lungs, and dryneſs of 


quent, and the ſurface of the body more 


60 See par. CCCCI. 
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fore, after blood has been taken, the great 
heat, the hardneſs of the pulſe, the affection 


the ſurface, ſtall have gone off, or be much 
abated; and if the temperature be much 


lowered, the pulſe more ſoft and leſs fre- 


moiſt, at leaſt leſs 47 if the pain is every e 


where 
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where quieted, the breathing relieved, and 


the delirium removed (7); then it may be 
looked upon as certain, that enough of the 


vital fluid has been ſhed for the time. 
CCCCLVII. To obtain this benefit, in the 


moſt vigorous adult ſtate 10 or 12 ounces, 
and much leſs either before or after that pe- 


riod of life, will for the moſt part be found 


ſufficient. As this rule will not anſwer in 
every caſe, when it fails, recourſe muſt be 
had to that, which recommends the abate- 
ment of the ſymptoms as a direction more 
to be depended upon (m). 


CCCCLVIII. Since the local affection 
depends upon the degree of the general () 


diatheſis, there is no occaſion for any parti- 
cular direction with regard to it, any far— 
ther, than to take advantage of its being 


/ 


(7) The references for facts are CLIX, CLV. 
CCCXXXIV. CLVII. CLXXIV. CCCXILIX. to 
CCCLV. CLIV, { CLIX. CLXXXIV. CCCXXXIII 


to CCCXXXVI. CLV. CCC XIII. CCCLIV. 
661 oY 


(in) See ccc. 
(1) See above LVI. and CCCXLI. to ; CCCXLVI. 


acceſſible, 
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acceſſible, in order to help the general re- 


medy by an application of it to the part (o). 
CCCCLIX. When that has been done, 


and the firſt violence of the diſeaſe is now 
broken ; we muſt have recourſe to purging, 


as a great remedy in point of efficacy (p). 
For this purpoſe, we ſhould not employ 


violent means, ſuch as many formerly em- 


ployed (); becauſe the ſtimulus accompany- 


ing this firſt operation may be hurtful; but 


it is the gentle cathartics that ſhould be de- 
pended upon, ſuch as Glauber's ſalt, which 


is highly debilitating, and carries a great 
quantity of fluids out of the veſſels. Though 
a man of good ſenſe in the laſt century uſed 
cathartics and bleeding on alternate days; . 


yet, if the violence of the diſeaſe ſhould be 


urgent, there is nothing to hinder the uſe of 


cathartics the ſame day that the blood has 
been taken, 


e) Ibid. An inſtance of ſuch afliſtance may be the 
local bleedings over the pained part in rheumatiſm and 


5 the gout, and ſome other aſthenic remedies are Sided by 
| local ſtimuli. 


| (p) See CcLXXXIII. 
(q) The alexipharmics ua. 


— ot 
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CCCCLA. Purging, after a ſmall bleed. 
ing, has more effect in overcoming ſthenic 
diatheſis, than any bleeding without it; be- 
cauſe, as has been mentioned above, in this 


way the debilitating power (which has al- 
ways more debilitating effect in the place to 
which it is firſt applied, than in any other,) 
is applied to more parts; and not only to the 
greater blood- veſſels, but alſo to a prodigious 
number of their terminations; and the ex- 
citability is more extenſively, and therefore 
more equally, diminiſhed (7). 
. Vomiting, which has hitherto been ſo 
freely employed in aſthenic diſeaſes, where 
it is pernicious, and in the common practice 
conſtantly neglected in ſthenic diſeaſes, where 
it is of the greateſt ſervice, comes in here as 
a proper part of the treatment: it is of the 
ſame evacuant nature, acts upon another part 


of the ſame canal, and admits of juſt the 


reaſoning that has been applied to purging. 
CCCCLXI. At the ſame time that the 
exceſſive, and therefore hurtful, uſe of the 


F 


(7 ties par, CCCCLXXXIIL CCCCLXXXVI. alſo 
CCCV. . 


lancet : 
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lancet is ſuperſeded by theſe two evacua- 
tions; its uſe is not altogether to be laid 
aſide in the diſeaſes of exceſſive excitement; 
becauſe the excitement is often raiſed by the 
operation of ſtimulants ſo high, as, from the 
conſumption of excitability, which puts an 
end to its exiſtence, to threaten inſtant 
death (). 

CCCCLAIE Beſides theſe A, 
the patient ſhould always be required to ab- 
ſtain from every ſort of food but vegetable, 
which ſhould be taken in a fluid form, as well 
as from all ſtrong liquors, and indeed from 
all but watery liquors acidulated (2). This 
direction does not ſeem to have been ſo much 
neglected in words by former writers and 
authors, as actual application to practice; it 
having been delivered ſlightly, by the by, 
and as if it had been thought of no conſe- 
' quence, fo that it made no impreſſion upon 
the mind of the reader or hearer. No ſti- 
mulus 1s more powerful, and, therefore, in 


(s) Bee par cCIXXXI. and CCLXXXII. CCLAXXIV. 5 
(t) From CCCCLIV. to CCCCLXII. 
%) See CCLAXXIV, 
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this part of the practice, more hurtful, than 
that of the articles of diet: Conſequently, 
whatever quantity of blood is taken from the 


veſſels, whatever quantity of ſerous fluid is 


carried off by the mouth and anus, if this 
ſtimulus is not effectually guarded againſt, 


the effect of all this evacuation may eaſily 
be counteracted. Still, however, fluid vege- 
table matter is not to be forbidden, becauſe 
ſuch watery matter is not retained in the 
veſſels ; but, eaſily entering the ſmalleſt of 


them, it flows out in all directions by their 
various outlets; and, at the ſame time, ſup- 


ports the efficacy of ſweating remedies (x). 


CCCCLXIII. Conjointly with the firſt 


: bleeding, the firſt vomiting and purging, with 
| abſtinence and watery fluids, it muſt not be 


forgotten, that particular regard is to be paid 


to temperature ()): For, if cold always de- 


(x) This obſervation ſeems to me of that ſort which 


| ſuits an hydraulic machine better than the animated 


ſyſtem. Theſe weak liquors, in being abſorbed, and in 
being exhaled, muſt produce much animal action, which, 
according to the general tenour of Dr. Brown's reaſon- 
ing, muſt do miſchief. Epixron. 

() See par. CCLXXXII. 


5 bilitates, 
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bilitates, and if that is its proper opera- 
tion (2), if it only ſeemingly acts other- 


wiſe, becauſe heat ſucceeding to its action, 


or alternating with it (a), renders its effect 
ſtimulant, if cold alone is adequate to the 
cure of the ſmall-pox (5), or prevents the 
violence of that diſeaſe, if it is the beſt re- 
medy for catarrh (c), and, when heat is 


avoided, of the greateſt efficacy in every 


ſthenic diſeaſe; it is not to be doubted, but 
that it is of the greateſt benefit in diſeaſes of 
the higheſt ſthenic diatheſis. 
C⸗œccLXIV. Its operation in the ſmall- ; 
- pox, and in other ſthenic diſeaſes, is not dif- 
ferent, but altogether the ſame. Nay, in all 
the diſeaſes of this form, as cold alone is 


ſufficient to effect the cure; ſo, whenever 
the diatheſis, as is the caſe in the diſeaſes 
that are our preſent ſubject, riſes to its 


greateſt height, and demands inſtant relief; 
becauſe, in that caſe, every moment's delay 


() See par. CXVII. 
(ga) See XXXVII. and the addition. 
(5) See par. CXXI. 

(c) See CCCCVII. 


Vor. Il. L brings 
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brings inſtant danger ; though the remedies, 
which we have mentioned, are ſufficient for 


the folution of the diſeaſe, of which we have 
direct proof in practice; though that degree 
of cold, which would produce the effect, is 


neither always within our reach, nor can be 


Properly applied by every perſon; and many 
perſons might not be diſpofed to believe its 


effects fo beneficial : We ſhould not deſiſt 
from the plan of cure here laid down (4), 


| but do our beſt for the patient, by taking 


off the blankets, and other clothes, by cool- 
ing the room, and, inſtead of laying him on 


a couch or bed, putting him into a chair. 


CCCCLXV. This indeed ſhould, for the 


moſt part, be preferred to the application of 
very intenfe cold, on another account; for 


the ſhortneſs of the time in which any one 


could poſſibly remain in intenſe cold, would 


| oblige him immediately to return to a higher 


temperature, which would produce a greater 
excitement than he had been under before 


his expoſure, at leaſt too great an excite- 


ment (e). 


(4 ) From CCCCLIV. to CCCCLXV, 
_ Vee XXVII. 


ccccLxVI. 
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CCCCLAXVI. The effect, therefore, falſely 
imputed to cold, of occaſioning the ſtriking 


in of the meaſles, is not to be imputed to 


cold alone, but to heat and other ſtimuli ; 


giving, as has been explained, more excite- 


ment , than if cold had not preceded. 


And how can it be otherwiſe? If cold does 


not interrupt the eruption in the ſmall-pox ; 


but, on the contrary, by an enlargement 


of the diameters of the perſpiratory veſſels, 


which are ſhut up by ſthenic diatheſis, much 
promotes the diſcharge of the matter ( 90 5 


Why, in a perfectly ſimilar caſe, ſhould its 
operation be ſuppoſed different, not to ſay, 


diametrically oppoſite? Muſt we again have 
the trouble to refute the falſe notion that 
a Cauſe preciſely the ſame may produce con- 


trary eſfecis? Cold diminiſhes the eruption 


in the ſmall-pox : It makes the eruption diſ- 
appear in the meaſles. What then? Take a 


nearer view of the fact: Is its effect in both 
theſe caſes to be ſuppoſed the ſame, or dif- 
ferent? How do you know, that the matter, 


N 


( f ) See XXy II. and the addition, and c xx 
(2) See CcCLXXVI. 


L 2 which. 
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which has diſappeared, is driven into the 
interiour parts? What proof will you bring? 
Confeſs the truth: and be candid enough 
to acknowledge, that this is another relic 
of the alexipharmic doctrine, according to 
which, the ſtimulus of heat as well as other 
ſtimuli promotes, and cold impedes, per- 
ſpiration. After a great man had ſhown the 
errour of that doctrine, both in the ſmall-pox 
and other diſeaſes (5), becauſe he did not 
. carry the application ſo far as the meaſles, 
neither has any one of his followers, who 
never could ſtep a nail's breath beyond his 
words. But it might have been obſerved, 
if obſervation had been any part of their 
employment, that the meaſles was a ſthenic 
diſeaſe as well as the ſmall-pox. Are not 
all the ſucceſsful remedies in both of the 
debilitating kind? And as it was manifeſt, 
that in the ſmall-pox alſo cold debilitated, 
or, in the common language, acted as a ſeda- 
tive; might not ſome ſuſpicion, from that 


() In peripneumony he took his patients out of bed, 
3 ſet them in a chair, for the ſake of cooling them, 
and avol ding the hurtful effect of heat. 


very 
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very circumſtance, have ariſen in their minds, 
that cold, in the meaſles, does not ſtimulate, 
or act as an aſtringent, and repel the erup- 
tion, but produces the ſame effect as in the 
ſmall-pox? 1s it, to ſuch a degree, up-hill 
work, to uſe one's own underſtanding, that 
a great part of mankind, even thoſe who 
take upon them the buſineſs of teaching and 
taking the lead of others, in no caſe ever 
think of exerciſing a moment's reflection: 
 —— But, it may be contended, that the 
action of cold is in this caſe peculiar, be- 
cauſe, after the eruption, which it is ſup- 
| Poſed to check, has diſappeared, all the 
ſymptoms increaſe in violence. Conſider 
what that circumſtance makes for your argu- 
ment, or whether it makes any thing for you, 
and not abſolutely againſt you? Was the 
action of cold followed by that of ſtimulant 
or debilitating powers? If it was by the 
former, the cauſe of the miſchief muſt be 
imputed to them; which, as has been juſt 
ſaid, produce exceſſive excitement after a 
previous application of cold, and more than 
without it; if debilitating powers had been 
applied, then there would be room for ſuſpi- 
3 5 E eien, 
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cion, that cold had a concern in the effect. 
But it is not ſo: And, in every cafe, in which 
the action of cold has been followed by 
ſthenic diatheſis, the true cauſe was not fuf- 
 ficiently guarding againſt the ſtimulus of 
heat, as well as that of other noxious powers. 
This is clearly proved by the application of 
| heat being poſitively ordered, inſtead of be- 
ing forbidden, in the common practice. Nor 
is that to be wondered at: For if the cauſe 
of catarrh (i) deceived phyſicians ſo much, 
the catarrhal ſymptoms in the meaſles could 
not fail to deceive them. And, if doctrines, 
diſcarded in words, are often obſerved in 
practice; what was there to hinder this part 
of the alexipharmic doctrine from meeting 
with this fate? 3 
CCCCLXVII. If cold, therefore, can 
ſcarce be ſo managed, that the effect occa- 
ſioned by the accompaniment, the ſucceſſion, 
or the alternation, of ſtimulants, can be pre- 
vented, whether that be the fault of the phy- 
fician, or owing to the nature e of the thing (#); 


(i) See from ccccvn. to CCCCXIL 0 
(#) Turn back to  CCCCLXV. and CCCCLXAVI, 


it 
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it is, notwithAaling. a rule in common to 
the meaſles and other exanthemata of the 
ſame ſtamp, to avoid heat, and compenſate 
for the degree by the greater duration of 
cold, and to guard with all poſſible care 
againſt every ſtimulant power. It is now 
then moſt evident, that the opinion of cold 


Hs being peculiarly hurtful in the meaſles, both 


in that and every other diſeaſe of the lame 
form, falls to o the ground, | 


4 Reaper of the Cure. 


'CCCCLAVIIL After uſing the remedies 
which have been directed (7). if the ſymp- 
toms recur, the ſame train of medicines muſt 
be again gone through: Blood muſt be again 
taken, emetics and purgatives again admi- 
| Niſtered ; nor muſt we defiſt from the uſe 
of the refrigerant and attenuant plan: And 
all theſe means muſt be employed, till the 
tumult of the ſymptoms be allayed, and the 


00 From Oc. to CCCCLEVIIL | 


4. beak 
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healthy ſtate, at leaſt for the time, be re- 
ſtored; and perhaps the repetition may be 


required a third time or oftener: After | 


which, 5 
CCCCLXIX. If the diathefis ſeems now 


nearly removed, if the affection of the head, 


of the lungs, or any internal one that may 


be preſent, ſeems alleviated or repelled ; and 


yet there is ſome apprehenſion of the return 


of the diſeaſe; recourſe muſt be had fo more 
moderately debilitating powers, Sweating, 
the ſtimulus accompanying the firſt operation 
of which, as the diatheſis is now rendered 

mild or removed, the body will be able to 
bear, ſhould be preferred to bleeding, vomit- 
ing, and purging. But before I proceed to 
ſpeak of it, it ſeems proper to ſay a few 
things concerning the ſum total of blood 
that ſhould be taken STE: the courſe of 


the whole diſeaſe. 


-CCCCLXAX. As in ſingle bleodings, ſo 

_ alſo in the whole quantity of blood to be 
taken, the ſum ſhould be a mean betwixt 
the quantities, which the common run of . 
phyſicians approve, while ſome think it too 


much, ſome too little. The reaſon for this 
TE | recom- 


b 
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recommendation is ſtrengthened, by the con- 
ſideration of there being now leſs occaſion 
for ſhedding a great deal of the vital fluid, 
ſince the cure is more divided among the 
other remedies that have been inculcated. 
The age muſt be regarded, as was formerly 
recommended (%), the former mode of liv- 
ing muſt be attended to, the quantity of ſti- 
mulus, that may have immediately preceded 
the morbid ſtate, muſt be conſidered, and the 
habit of the body compared with the degree 
of the ſymptoms and the effect of the treat- 
ment. From theſe circumſtances a judg- 
ment ſhould be formed of bleeding and other 
evacuations ; and it ſhould be eſtimated, 
what further treatment of the ſame ſort may 
ſeem proper, and what difference of manage- 
ment may be required. Upon the whole, 
it will be found, that there will be the leſs 
| occaſion for any one medicine, the more 
freely others have been brought into uſe; 
and it will be underſtood, that the danger of 
too great evacuation will be thereby avoided, a 
and health better ſecured (7). 15 


(n) See CCCCLV. | 
18 dee CCLXXNVI, and CCCV. 


CCCCLXXI. 
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CCCCLXXI. With reſpect to the manner 
of bleeding, blood ſhould always be taken 
from a very large vein; becauſe the cutting 
a ſmaller one, or opening an artery, does not 
afford a ſufficient quantity for the relief of 
the veſſels, and arteriotomy is further attended 
with inconveniencies (o). As far as any cer- 
tain rule, in an affair admitting of ſuch va- 
riety, can be eſtabliſhed, two pounds of 
blood in three or four days, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of the other remedies, will, for the moſt. 
part, be ſufficient at the middle of life, and 
leſs at a more early or later period. 
 CCCCL.XXI.. Bleeding ſhould be always 
followed by vomiting and purging, ſo long 
as any conſiderable part of the ſthenic dia- 
theſis remains; nor ſhould the other parts of 
the treatment, that have been pointed out, 
be neglected. But cathartics, of which a 
ſingle doſe can at any time bring back a fit 


(o) The blood is ready to break out again after the 
_ tying up; and if, as ſome adviſe, the arterial twig ſhould 
be cut through, it diminiſhes the number of the few ac- 

ceſſes to this mode of bleeding; neither does there ſeem 
to be any uſe in deſtroying ſuch veſſels, eſpecially as no 
good reaſon can be thown for doing ſo. 


. 0 2 2 
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of the gout; which cure the ſthenic cynanche 
or common inflammatory ſore- throat, and 


the mild eryſipelas, when even the face or 


head is affected; which are of manifeſt de- 


triment in fevers; which, is dyſpepſia, in 
aſthma, and every ſort of diſeaſes depending 
upon debility, whether direct or indirect, 
do great and palpable miſchief ; and form a 


great part of the very bad common method 


of treatment in the whole form of aſthenic 
| diſeaſes; in proportion as they ought to be 
avoided in all ſuch diſeaſes, ſhould be as 
certainly employed in ſthenie diſeaſes ; they 
ſhould never be omitted in any conſiderable. 
one, ſuch as thoſe that require bleeding, but 
be managed according to the directions lately 
given. We ſhould, above all things, be on 
our guard againſt that diffidence in the uſe 
of this remedy, as well as of vomiting, 
where they are ſerviceable, and that confi- 


dence in them when of difſervice—both er- 
rours introduced by the ſpaſmodic doctrine, 


Z and both therefore admitted upon a falle and : 
abſurd principle( 50. 


CCCCLXXIIL 


(%) The principle, at leaſt with reſpect to purging, 
was, that it diminiſhed perſpiration, and, therefore, was 
| underſtood 


22 — — — 
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CCCCLXXIII. As nothing in aſthenic 
diſeaſes has been more uſed than theſe two 
modes of evacuation, nothing with more hurt, 
and often with inſtantaneous deſtruction; ſo, 


for this very reaſon, nothing is more ſucceſs- 
ſul in the cure of ſthenic diſeaſes. 


CCCCLXXIV. It is ſcarce credible, "OL 


far the averſion to the alexipharmic method 
of cure has had the effect of branding the 
very beſt medicines, what a miſapplication 
of them it has ſuggeſted, and to what a de- 
gree it has perverted their proper uſe. Not 


to repeat what has been formerly ſaid; ſweat- 


ing, which is of the higheſt ſervice in every 
moderate ſthenic diatheſis, and in every de- 
gree except the higheſt, or where it preſſes 
upon any organ of importance to life; that 
is, in all the diſeaſes of this form, except in 


the beginning of thoſe of which we are here 


treating, has, however, of late been com- 


underſtood not to act as an antiſpaſmodic. A balance be- 
twixt the excretion by the belly and that on the ſurface 


was talked of, and they were held for oppoſite operations. 


In ſuch theoretical nonſenſe they deſerted their only good 
leader, at leaſt in thoſe diſeaſes, who alternated his bleed- 
ings and purgings, and, as I have found, upon the beft 


authority, 


pletely 
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pletely baniſhed from the cure of them all 
except one, not only as uſeleſs, but as hurt- 


ful ; which has chiefly happened fince the 


ſpaſmodic doctrine began to be received into 


this country, and during the few years it 


continued to gain ground (9). 


 CCCCL.XXV. But, in truth, beſides rheu- 
matiſm (which ſweating, at leaſt as produced 
by one medicine, is allowed to cure), if it 


moſt certainly either relieves or removes the 
ſthenic cynanche, eryſipelas itſelf, and ca- 
tarrh, and the ſimple ſynocha, in proportion 


to the more free or ſparing uſe of it; if that 

be known to the very vulgar, and moſt cer- 
| tair!y to phyſicians of every other (except 
the ſpaſmodic) ſchool; what reaſon, what 


well-aſcertained fact, will any one bring to 
ſhow, why ſweating ſhould not be univer- 


_ ally uſed, after the very violent ſthenic dia- 
_ theſis is much diminiſhed by other medi- 
eines, and is now reduced to the degree, to 


which this remedy is adapted; what elo- 


quence would be requiſite to bring any man 


of ſenſe to ſuch a ne ? 


(4) Turn back to CCCCLXIX. 
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CCCCLXXVI. He will ſay, that the heat, 


which accompanies the firſt part of the ope- 


ration of ſweating, may be hurtful; for, as 


he never made trial of it, he has it not in 


his power to ſay, that for certain it will be 
hurt ful (r). This is readily admitted in an 


high diatheſis, W e indirect debili- 
ty (s) ; but it cannot àlſo be granted, that in 
a moderate degree of the diatheſis, either | 


(7) It is laughable to hear ſuch perſons talk of their 


practice, from which they never can receive information; 
it being not the effect of any thing they know themſelves, 


but what they have been told by others. In that way, 
without any exerciſe of judgment, without a ſingle ob- 


ſervation, that they can call their own, in the courſe of a 
long life, do they jog on, like the blind beggar led by his 
more faithful dog, or, like children in the play of blind 


Harry, groping about with their eyes tied up, through 
the whole courſe of a practice boaſted of, God knows, 
by nobody who knows it but themſelves. 

(s) If the diatheſis ſhould riſe within two or three de- 


grees of indirect debility, in that caſe the heat of the firſt 
part of a ſweat, by exhauſting the little excitement that 
remains, may have a moſt hurtful effect. But if the dia- 
_ theſis be any where below that high point, the addition 


of ſtimulus can be borne for the ſhort time of its conti- 
nuance; and be afterwards much more than compenſated 
by the large and continued flow over all. | 


Or! gninal, 


— — 
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original, or effected by other remedies, and, 

conſequently, after the plan of treatment, 
that we have laid down, has been executed, 
ſuch heat will not be compenſated by the 
great profuſion of fluids taken away from 


the whole ſurface of the body; or that, when 
this part of the vaſcular ſyſtem has been freed 


from a violent ſtimulus, the diminution of 


excitement will not be more equal in all the 


veſſels, and over the whole nervous ſyſtem. 


If the numerous veſſels, that open into the | 
inteſtines and into the ſtomach, afford ſuch 


an opportunity to diminiſh ſthenic diatheſis, 


how is it poſſible that a ſimilar evacuation in 


the ſimilar perſpiratory veſſels ſhould have 


no tendency to produce the ſame effect? To 
which reaſoning if the facts juſt related be 
added, what can any perſon have to ſay againſt 


the uſe of ſweating, if a degree of heat, not 
greater than what cannot be avoided in the 


operation, can no longer be hurtful, and if 


the ſweating itſelf is certain to be of great 


ſervice (:)? Let the ſpaſmodic caviller againſt 
(:) In an excitement of ſixty-ſev2n, within three de- 
Trees of indirect debility, the heat in the firſt part of the 


ſweat, 
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the uſe of that remedy i in the caſes of ſthenic 
affection where it is admiſſible, muſter up all 
his facts and all his theories, let him turn 
| himſelf into all ſhapes, he will never pro- 
duce a ſolid argument againſt this remedy.— 
But what, again, is the tendency of all this 
diſputation ? Will there never be an end of 
running from one extreme of errour into the 
oppoſite? Shall no mean be found betwixt 
the alexipharmic plan of cure, and one equally 
bad or worſe? If that doctrine heſitated not 
to preſcribe ſweating in the rage of a pe- 
ripneumony, and that too procured by means 
: of the moſt heating ſtimulant powers; does 
it therefore follow, "that a plan of treatment ; 
muſt be admitted, which rejects the certain 
and ſafe uſe of this remedy, when excited 


ſweat, by adding theſe, might kill the patient, if you 
will, without leaving any chance of relief from its eva- 
cuant effect. But, if the excitement be no higher than 
600%, the addition of the three degrees will keep greatly 
within the point of indirect debility, and, therefore, be 
ſafe; while the ſucceeding evacuation may reduce the 
_ excitement perhaps 109, and bring it within the range of 
prediſpoſition; and a new courſe, or a little prolongation | 
of this, carry it down to the | Point of health, and finiſh 
the gute 


5 
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by the moſt gentle means? If it was the opi- 
nion of Dr. Sydenham, that heat ſhould he 
_ avoided in the cure of ſthenic diſeaſes, which 
was quite right, as heat certainly increaſes 
the excitement ; are we, for that reaſon, to 
avoid that tolerable degree of heat, which 
accompanies a remedy the moſt powerful in 
reſtoring the healthy ſtate, and, thereby, de- 
prive ourſelves of great benefit upon the 
whole? If ſuch perſons do not know, that 
ſeveral remedies diminiſh excitement more 
5 powerfully than one; and, if they are to be 
excuſed for their ignorance; are they alſo to 


be excuſed for not ſeeing, what any empiric = 


might have ſeen, that ſome things are of 
| ſervice, and others of diſſervice ; is ſuch 
want—not of genius, for genius is not re- 
quired of them—but of common ſenſe alſo, 
to be pardoned? If to think for themſelves, 
and to make any ſort of diſcovery, was too 
much to be expected from them; is it not 
ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that out of a thouſand 

| writers, who have treated of every part of 
medicine, and entertained different ſentiments 
from one another, they could ſqueeze no 
information, but always trod in the fobtſteps 


of one ſingle man? 
Vor. II. . ccccLXxvII. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
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CCCCLXXVII. Sweat, therefore, after 
the management that has been deſcribed, is 
to be excited; eſpecially if there ſhould ſeem 
ſomething ſtill wanting to the complete re- 


turn of health, ſome degree of ſthenic dia- 
| theſis ſtill remaining, and a ſpontaneous ten- 


dency to ſweating ſhould appear. 
CCCCLXXVIII. When the ſigns PA a 
ee ſweat are perceived, nothing 


more is to be done, but firſt to lay the 


clothes about the patient, remove the ſheets, 


put the blankets next to his body, guard 
againſt the approach of air, and keep up the 
diſcharge for a ſufficient length of time, at 
leaſt ten or twelve hours. If from this ma- 
nagement there ſhall enſue a copious and 
univerſal flow of. ſweat, there will be no 


occaſion for giving medicine for the/pur- 
pole.—After ſweating has increaſed the re- 
lief formerly procured ; if it ſhould diſappear 
towards the end, it ſhould at laſt be ſup- 


ported by Dover's powder, or by laudanum 
alone; at the ſame time the body ſhould be 


covered, ſo that it may get as quickly as 


5 poſſible to the ſurface, till the expected benefit 


be obtained. If a draught of cold water be 
HT ſometimes 


1 


* 
1 
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ſometimes given, and then the body be well 
covered up and properly managed, the effect 


often ſucceeds to our wiſn. But, as in the 


other caſes, that belong to this part of our 
indication, the ſweating muſt then only be 


ſet on foot, when the mediocrity of the dia- 
theſis, procured by the other remedies, will 
permit; ſo in the ſmall-pox and meaſles, 


becauſe there is occaſion for a certain time 


to allow the matter to paſs off, we muſt keep 


this circumſtance in our eye, and never be 
too early in making trial of this remedy. 
Laſtly, if the heat ſhould happen to prove 
hurtful, if at any time the flow of ſweat 


ſhould be attended with leſs relief, or with 
inconvenience, it ſhould be immediately 
ſtopped : For it was not for no purpoſe, but 
for that of making the remedies ſupply the 
e of one another, and of redueing the 


excitement more equally over the whole body, 
rhat a number was recommended. 


CCCCLXXIX. In all the caſes *; a vio- 


5 bs diatheſis, all the remedies that have been 
mentioned, are, more or leſs, differently on 


different occaſions, in proportion as the re- 


maining diatheſis may require, each in a 
. higher 


1 
1 
: 
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higher or lower degree, © or in a larger or 


ſmaller quantity, to be brought into play, 


| and the curative circle enlarged. 


CCCCLXXX. Some light medicines, ſuch 
as acids and nitre; ſome of uncertain uſe, 
ſuch as leeching, cupping, and bliſtering, are 


mentioned in writers, as of the firſt conſe- 


quence. Of theſe, the acids, in ſo far as 
they render the drink more agreeable, and, 
in an affection of the lungs, do not produce 
cough, bur prove, in a certain meaſure, re- 


frigerant, are to be permitted ; eſpecially if 


there ſhould be a deſire for them. Every 
body ought to know, that the refrigerant 
power of nitre is leſs than is commonly 


thought. In rheumatiſm, and the ſthenic 
cynanche if this {ſhould be unuſually ſevere, 


bliſters, leeches, and cupping-glaſſes, applied 
in the neighbourhood of the inflamed parts, 


may, in ſome meaſure, be of ſervice. Nor 


| does there ſeem to be any reaſonable objec- 
tion to the application of a cap of recent 
earth to the head in phrenitis. 


The 
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The other Part of the Indication of Cure. 


CCCCLXXXI. To paſs on to the other 
part of the indication of cure (z) : When 
there is a gentler diatheſis, as in the other 
phlegmaſiæ, and in thoſe ſthenic affections, 
of which the treatment has not yet been con- 
ſidered; as in the mildeſt ſtate of ery ſipelas, 
of the ſthenic cynanche, in catarrh, ſimple 
ſynocha, the ſcarlet fever, and the mild ſmall- 
pox and meaſles ; a ſmaller debilitating power 
is required ; and, therefore, neither all the 
remedies that have been mentioned, nor in 
general ſo much of each, as 5 other diſ- 
_ eaſes of this form, are requiſite 
CCCCLXXXII. In all theſe caſes, not even 
with the exception of rheumatiſm, which 
depends upon an high diatheſis, bleeding is 
- Unneceſſary ; and in all, with the exception 
of rheumatiſm, bleeding to any extent is 
* hurtful: For, when the excitement is not 


G c.. 
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very great, but, on the contrary, is moderate, 
ſcarce exceeding that degree that produces 
the prediſpoſition to other diſeaſes, it is ab- 
ſurd to make uſe of a very debilitating power, 


by way of a remedy, as if we had to combat 
a very violent diſeaſe. And, ſince the inten- 
tion in bleeding is to prevent an ultimate 
exceſs of exciting power from producing a 


_ ceſſation of excitement, an event of which 


there is not the leaſt danger in a moderate 


diatheſis, ſuch as that which is the cauſe of 
the diſeaſes in queſtion, the treatment ſhould 
be adapted to the cauſe, and bleeding ſhould 
be either abſtained from e or very 


ſparingly uſed. 


CCCCLXXXIEH. It is not, therefore, only 
in diſeaſes of debility, which belong to the 
other form (in moſt of which it has, never- 
theleſs, been, and ſtill is, the cuſtom, to ſpill 


more or leſs of the vital fluid); but alſo in 


all the diſeaſes of this form, except the very 
violent ones, that the lancet is to be pro- 


{cribed. 


-CCCCEXXTIV. Though i in rheumatiſm 
the diatheſis often runs conſiderably high, the 


uſual profuſe bleeding is not, however, re- 


quired. 
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quired, For, as every diatheſis is always 


greater in ſome parts than in any other equal 


part, ſo it is with the ſthenic diatheſis in this 


caſe; which is found much greater upon the 
ſurface of the body, than in any other equal 

ſpace within. The reaſon is, that the moſt 
powerful noxious agent, heat ſucceeding to 


cold, or ſo alternating with it, that its own 
ſtimulus is increaſed by the cold(x), exerts 


its principal energy on the ſurface of the 
body. Hence, after exceſſive bleeding, the 


diſeaſe often obſtinately recurs. The reaſon 
of the recurrence, if the principles of this 
doctrine be well underſtood, cannot be ob- 


ſcure. Bleeding diminiſhes the ſthenic dia- 

theſis chiefly in the red veſſels, leſs in any of 
their extremities, leaſt of all in the perſpira- 
tory veſſels, and in thoſe diſpoſed in the 
tract of the muſcles, becauſe the operation 
of bleeding is counteracted by that of heat: 
This explanation is confirmed by the certain 


teſtimony of phyſicians; who often complain 


that their favourite remedy fails them. 


(x) See XXVII. and addition. 
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ccccLxXxXxXV. Hence ſweating is re- 


markably adapted to the cure of this diſeaſe: 


To ſweating, therefore, after a previous bleed- 
ing to twelve ounces, and with attention to 


the rule of temperature and diet before given, 
we muſt have immediate recourſe, if the 


diatheſis happens to be conſiderably violent, 


which appears from the heat of the body, 
the pains raging moſt in the night time, and 
from a ſtrong and hard pulſe. In order to 
render the ſweat univerſal and of ſufficient 
duration, it ſhould be excited by Dover's 
powder, or laudanum, as before hinted, and 
kept up for twelve hours in full flow, and 
then ſome. hours longer, or till the abatement 
of the {ymptoms, in the form of moiſture or 


free perſpiration, and repeated when the 


ſymptoms return. The reſt of the cure muſt 
be entruſted to low diet and an exact tem- 


perature. | 


- CCECLXXXVI. In this diſeaſe, alter I 
the ſweating, and alſo in the caſe of a ſimple 
ſynocha, of the ſcarlet fever, of the ſthenic 
ſore-throat, of catarrh, eryſipelas, and the 
gentle ſmall-pox and meaſles, when the dia- 
| theſis is ſomewhat conſiderable, but far ſhort 


1 


( 
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of the caſe firſt conſidered; we ſhould uſe 
either a very ſmall bleeding, and then chiefly 
the evacuations before mentioned ()); next 
a ſlight ſweat ought to be kept up, not longer 
than for eight or ten hours; and, during the 
whole time of the cure, we ſhould enjoin 
abſtinence, weak liquors, reſt of body and 
mind, and cold, except at the time of ſweat- 
ing, and even then the heat ſhould be as low 

zs poſſible, as formerly directed: The united 
uſe of theſe means is perfectly equal to the 
removal of any of theſe diſeaſes; but there 
will not always be occaſion for them all. 
CCCCLXXXVII. Often ſo mild a dia- 
theſis occurs, that one or two of them, once 
or twice employed, is ſufficient for the cure: 
In a ſlight diatheſis, that is, one in which, 
unleſs for a little at firſt, the ſhivering, lan- 
guor, and heat, are ſo inconſiderable as to 
indicate a proportional {lightneſs of diatheſis 
upon the ſurface; in which there is ſcarce 
any laſſitude, which indicates a ſimilar mo- 
deration of diatheſis in the organs of volun- 
tary motion; in which the vigour of the 


00 See CCCV. 
ſtomach 
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ſtomach remains ſo as to manifeſt a moderate 
exceſs of excitement in it; in which, in fine, 
the other functions are ſufficiently regular, 
and only ſuffer conſpicuouſly in the affected 
part— In ſuch a caſe, a ſingle purge of Glau- 


ber's ſalt, and, without that, cold, reſt, and 


abſtinence, have often reduced the morbid 


excitement to its ſalutary degree. A thou- 


ſand times has the ſthenic cynanche, a thou- 
ſand times catarrh and the ſimple ſynocha, 
nay, eryſipelas itſelf with affection of the face, 


been ſo removed. And the ſcarlet fever is 


often ſo mild as to yield te to the ſame ma- | 
nagement. 
CCCCLXXXVIII. In this way oy” 2 
conſtant regard be had to the degree of ex- 
citement and diatheſis in the method of cure, 
and terms muſt be often diſregarded. It was 
with a view to the treatment, that the ſimple 
ſynocha was before diſtinguiſhed from the 
phrenitic, and the gentle eryſipelas from the 
violent. For the ſame purpoſe it may be 
remarked, that catarrh often riſes to ſuch 
violence as threatens or brings on a peripneu- 
mon; and that peripneumony itſelf is ſome- 
times much lighter than uſual. Under theſe 
circumſtances, | 
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eircumſtances, it is the degree of excitement 
alone, that ought to govern the phyſician, 
without regard to names. 
CCCCLXXXIX. Another uſeful caution 
here is, to judge of the ſtate of the pulſe, 
of the temperature upon the ſkin, and of the 
ſkin in other reſpects, with due attention to 
theſe principles. The frequency of the pulſe 
in all ſthenic diſeaſes is moderate: With that 
there is conjoined ſome hardneſs and fulneſs. 
Whenever, therefore, the pulſe is very quick, 
it is to be ſuſpected, that the ſthenic diatheſis 
has paſſed into the aſthenic, the exceſſive 
excitement into a ceſſation of excitement, or 
that the diſeaſe has been a ſthenic from the 
beginning. To remove all doubt, the habit 
of body, and the age, muſt be conſidered, 
and an inquiry be made, whether the diſ- 
eaſe has been preceded, or not, by contagion. 
Heat of the ſkin is common to theſe diſeaſes 
and to fevers, which are diſeaſes of an op- 
_ polite ſtamp, and therefore is a doubtful 
mark. As it depends upon an interruption 
of perſpiration, from whatever ſource, it is 
never to be ſtrained into a proof of the ſtate 
of excitement. And, ſince dryneſs of the 
leit, 
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ſkin, which is common to diſeaſes ſo diffe. 
rent from each other, in the aſthenic diſeaſes 


depends upon debility ; in order to judge of 


this ſymptom, the other ſymptoms, and the 


exciting noxious powers, ſhould be conſi- 
dered. In fine, the only i inquiry ſhould be, 
whether the exitement is abundant or defi- 


cient, and all the ſigns ſhould be conſulted 
with that view; nor are we to judge raſhly 
from any peculiar form the affection may 


have aſſumed, 


'CCCCXC. When, therefore, the Gave, 


that have been enumerated, are compared 


with all the others and with the diatheſis, 
we are to ſet about either the antiſthenic or 
the ſtimulant plan of cure. The violent 
ſthenic diſeaſes, which we firſt conſidered, 
can ſcarce be confounded with the aſthenic; 


the more mild are daily confounded with 


them. But, though it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
theſe from aſthenic diſeaſes reſembling them; 


ſhould any perſon think the marks of diſ- 
tinction ambiguous, let him be informed, 


that, upon account of their mildneſs, though 
the diſeaſe under examination ſhould be ſthe- 
nic, blood is not to be let, for fear they 
mould 
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ſhould turn out aſthenic ; in which ſo debi- 
litating a power is deſtructive, as has often 
already been ſaid upon former occaſions ; let 
him alſo underſtand, that his method of cure, 
conducted in this way, will be ſecured from 
all dangerous miſtakes. For, if the diatheſis, 
though ſthenic, be ſlight, bleeding will often 
precipitate it into the oppoſite; it will at the 
beſt be uſeleſs (2). If, on the contrary, the 
diſeaſe that paſſes for ſthenic, ſhould, in its 
_ progreſs, ſhow itſelf evidently aſthenic; in 
this caſe, every drop of blood that may "an 
been taken will go to the increaſe of the diſ- 
eaſe (2). Yet this pernicious practice daily 
ſends more men out of this world, than all 
the plagues of human life 6). . 


(z) Suppoſe the diathelis be two degrees 1 the 
higheſt of the points of prediſpoſition, at 57%; and 
bleeding to the degree of producing 35* of debilitating 
influence be employed; it is evident, the excitement 
will go down not only the 15 neceſſary to bring it to 
the point of health, but ſink to 22“, that is, 30 below 
the range of prediſpoſition to aſthenic diſeaſe, and there- 
fore complete the converſion of the Aba! into an althe- 
nic diſeaſe, 
(a) See CCLXIX. ccLXXXI. ccxc. 
1 See par. CCCCV I. towards the end. 


CCCCXCI. 
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CCCCXCI. As abſtinence, cold, and the 
management of the bowels, are ſufficient in 
a gentle ſtate of the ſmall-pox ; ſo, when the 

proper preparatory plan has been neglected, 
and the eruption 1s thick, trial muſt be made 
alſo of the other remedies (c), except ſweat- 
ing. This muſt be avoided, becauſe the ſti- 
- mulation accompanying it, by increaſing the 
ſthenic diatheſis on the ſurface, would tend 
to check the perſpirable fluid, and detain the 
contagious matter under the ſcarf-ſkin, and 
produce that pyrexia, which is ſymptomatic 
of the inflammation, and is called he ſecon- 
5 dary Fever. This peculiarity of treatment 
is taken from the peculiarity of the ſymptom 
| Juſt mentioned, and forms no objection to 
the principles of this work. In confirma- 
tion of which, it may be remarked, that, 
though there is all the proof that can be de- 
rived from ſure practice, the remedies we 
have mentioned are ſufficient ; yet, before 
the eruption comes on, nothing can be ob- 
jected either to ſweating or bleeding, as re- 
medics e to this in common with 


— 


(e) CCCCLUL. to cv. N 
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every other ſthenic diſeaſe (4). In fine, the 
ſucceſs of low diet, cold, and purging, is 
certain; but at the ſame time, the other re- 
medies, that remove ſthenic diatheſis, like- 
wiſe operate to the ſame effect (e). It was 
proper to ſay ſo much for the ſake of ſhow- 
ing the unexceptional ſteadineſs and univer- 
fality of the principles of this work. Nor 
are we to imagine, that the ſmall-pox and 
meaſles differ from other ſthenic diſeaſes at- 
tended with pyrexia, except in the particula- 
rity of their eruption, in running a certain 
5 courſe, and not admitting of a ſpeedy cure. 
CCC XClI. We are not to wait for the 
arrival of the ſymptoms of debility, that 
follow violence of diatheſis, and threaten 
certain death by indueing indirect debility, 
with the view, forſooth, when they have 


(d) The ſmall-pox is, in one word, to be 50054 as 
any ſthenic diſeaſe, according to its degree of morbid 
ſtate, and the eruption is only to be regarded during the | 
period of its exiſtence, either with reſpect to the excep- 
tion of {ſweating then, or of any thing elſe, _ 

le) It is not, that low diet, cold, and purging, operate 
by any peculiarity, but becauſe they debilitate to the de- 
_ gree, and in the manner required, of the other remedies. 


taken 
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taken place, to cure them. On the contrary, 
they ought to be prevented by the early ad- 
miniſtration of the remedies ſo fully conſi- 
dered. Should that be omitted, the con- 
ſideration of the diſeaſes that will be the 
conſequence muſt be referred to the aſthenic 
form, to which it altogether belongs. 
 CCCCXCUIIL. As often as ſthenic diatheſis 
happens to be conjoined with the pyrexia, 
which is induced by the operation of ſtimu- 
lants, of acrid ſubſtances, of compreſſion, 
of obſtruction, and ſimilar noxious powers 
acting upon a ſenſible part, of which we 


have examples in gaſtritis, enteritis, nephritis, 


cyſtitis, byſteritis, hepatitis, or the inflam- 
mations of the ſtomach, of the inteſtines, | 
of the kidnies, of the urinary bladder, of 
the uterus, of the liver /); the diatheſis, 
as it aggravates the pyrexia, ſhould be re- 
moved by its reſpective debilitating remedies. 
| When neither the ſthenic nor the aſthenic 
diatheſis is preſent, nothing ſhould be at- 
tempted. But, if the aſthenic diatheſis ſhould 

be preſent, which may very readily happen; 


. See LXXXI. LXXXIII. LXXXV. LEXXVIIL = 
i the 
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the ſtimulant plan ſhould be proceeded upon, 


to prevent a very dangerous diſeaſe (g). Nor, 


when this is as much as poſſibly attended to, 
are we to forget, that, in ſo doing, the prin- 
cipal affection is not touched; that, on the 


contrary, it is its effect, not its cauſe, that 


is tampered with; and that the full conſi- 
deration of ſuch caſes belongs to the local 


diſcafes, afterwards to be taken notice of. 


(g) As aſthenic diſeaſes are to Alt ones in the pro- 
portion of ninety-ſeven to three of the hundred; ſuch 
alſo muſt be the frequency of prediſpoſition to them: 
The inference from which is, that as we are ſeldom in 
the moſt perfect ſtate of health, and conſequently, for 
the moſt part, under ſome degree of prediſpoſition, all 
the chances are greatly in favour of that prediſpoſition 


being the aſthenic one. Hence, the impropriety of treat- 


ing all local diſeaſes in the ſame way, and as if they were 


general ſthenic ones. Death has been too often the con- 


ſequence of that practice, when the local fault, for which 
it was intended, was no more, perhaps, than a thorn 
puſhed under a nail, a cut, or contuſion of a finger. In 
ſuch circumſtances, however fully the perſon may have 

lived, wine is withheld, fluid vegetable matter preſcribed, 
and the routine of every ſpecies of evacuation gone through. 
Diſmal are the conſequences of gun- ſhot wounds on this 


plan of cure. Turn back to the paragraphs LXXX. and 
LXXXI. and the notes ſubjoined to them. . 


vor. 1 CCCCXCIV. 
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 CCCCXCIV, Beſides all the remedies now 


mentioned, it is of advantage in every degree 


of diatheſis to keep the mind eaſy and un- 
ruffled; a practice that in the very high de- 
grees of the diatheſis is indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary. Our attention ſhould eſpecially be 


directed to this particular, when we obſerve, 


that the ſtimulus of thinking and of paſſion, 


carried to a great height, has had a ſhare | in 


the production of the diſcaſe. 
CCCCXCV. In mania, therefore, and per- 


vigilium, this direction mult be particularly, | 


and as much as poſſible, attended to. In the | 
latter of which diſeaſes, thinking, and every 


| ſlate of commotion, and more certainly an 
habitual practice in them, muſt be ſhunned, 
eſpecially before going to bed. When the 


patient is reſting there, he ſhould have ſtupid 


books read to him; all inordinate deſire, the 
- propenſity to revenge, the remembrance of 
every degree of criminality, of which he may 
have been guilty, ſhould be diverted from 


bis recollection (4). 
(5) See above CCCCXXXIIL 


CCCCXCVI. 
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' ECCCXCVI. This fact is of great conſe- 


quence to give corroboration to this whole 
doctrine: it is confirmed by this other, that 


the ſame things, which are ſerviceable in per- 
vigilium, or the morbid watchful ſtate, are 


alſo ſerviceable in mania, or madneſs, only 


they muſt be adminiſtered in a higher degree, 
as that is a diſeaſe of a higher degree of 
excitement. Thus, it is not eaſe and tran- 


quillity of mind that are to be preſcribed 
here, both of which are quite gone, but a 


ſtate oppoſite to that high commotion of 
ſpirits and irregular vigour in the exerciſe 


— * the intellectual function. And, as an ex- 
ceſſive energy of the intellectual powers, or 


of the animal ſpirits, or both, are the moſt 


noxious powers in this caſe ; the patient 
ſhould be ſtruck with fear and terrour, and 
driven, in his ſtate of inſanity, to deſpair : 


As a remedy againſt the great excitement of 
the organs of voluntary motion, the labour of 


draught- cattle ſhould be impoſed on him, and 
aſſiduouſly continued; his diet ſhould be the 


(i) See cx II. ' CCCCXXX. CCCCXXXV. 
CCCCXXRAVI. 


pooreſt poſlible, and his drink only water (i). 
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The patient mould be immerſed in water as 
cold as poſſible, and kept under it for a OP 


| time, till he is nearly killed. 


CCCCXCVIL. If, in phrenitis the bein 
in peripneumony the lungs, in rheumatiſm 
the external joints, poſſeſs more diatheſis, 
than any other part; why may not mania 

and pervigilium conſiſt in a ſtronger affec- 

tion of the brain, upon which the principal 
noxious powers act, than of the other parts, 
over which the influence of thofe powers is 
leſs conſiderable? Laſtly, ſince remedies, the 
firſt action of which falls upon other parts, 


are of ſervice in thoſe diſeaſes (, it is certain, 


that not even in them, where you might be 
moſt diſpoſed to believe it, the whole mor- 
bid affection depends upon the part conſpi- 
cuouſly affected; but that the whole body is 
concerned; that the excitability is one uni- 
form undivided property over all; that the 
force both of the exciting noxious powers, 
and of the remedies, is exerted on the whole 
ſyſtem, with the inequality ſo often men- 
tioned (/) ; and that the foundations of this 
doctrine are ſure and ſtable. 

(&) Part I. Chap. l. 

(1) Part I. Chap. IV. 
'CCCCXCVI Il. 
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CCCCXCVIIL. As theſe are the principal 
noxious powers in mania and pervigilium, 
and as the brain is principally affected; ſo, 
in obeſity, the moſt conſiderable noxious | 
powers are animal food (n) and reſt, or ſe- 
dentary life; in conſequence of which laſt, 
the ſtimulus of exerciſe, which, by weary- 
ing and fatiguing the body, tends to indirect 
debility, is obviouſly wanting. But, ſince, 
in conſequence of uſing the ſame food, both 
in quality and quantity, and the ſame indul- 
gence in reſt and eaſe, ſome perſons become 
fat, others continue lean; it appears, that all 
the digeſtive powers have more force in the 
former, than in the latter, and, conſequently, 
that the other exciting noxious powers have 
contributed to the effect, and that a propor- 
tional excitement follows. Of the noxious 
powers, that belong to this place, moderate 


(un) Becauſe no effect can ariſe without à cauſe, the 
exciting powers, therefore, muſt here have operated with 
more force, than in the other caſe; and if it ſnould be 


objected, that the circumſtances in both caſes were equal, 


the difference then muſt be ſet to the account of the 
greater vigour of the excitability in the caſe of obeſity. 


exerciſe 


N 3 
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exerciſe of the intellectual faculty, and tran- 
quillity of mind, which are gentle ſtimuli, 
favour obeſity ; over-ſtrained thinking, and 

| habitual indulgence in any paſſion, ſuch as 
that of anger, the repetition of which con- 
ſtitutes 11l-nature, oppoſe it. Corporeal mo- 
tion, which diminiſhes the quantity of fluids 
in the ſyſtem, and, as often as it is conſi- 

derable, proves fatiguing and debilitating, 
oppoſes it. Equally unfavourable to it is 
hard drinking ; ; which, in a ſimilar manner, 
wears out the excitement, by conſtantly 


| CE waſting the excitability by the high degree 9 


or long continuance of its ſtimulus. On 


the contrary, the powers that favour obeſity, 
are thoſe that act gently, and with ſome 
exceſs ; but never attain the high degree of 
activity, that inclines to indirect debility: 
They are powers that go on ſoftly and plea- 
ſantly, particularly that keep up moderation 
in the perſpiration, and thereby fill the veſſels 
with blood; but, becauſe motion is avoided, 
they do not very much increaſe the excite- 
ment of the veſſels, and by means of the 
tranquillity of, their action, allow a fluid, 
that would otherwiſe paſs off by the external : 


PY es, 
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pores, to turn aſide into the cells of fat. 
Hence, though, as has been ſaid before, 
abundance of blood is indeed a very great 
ſtimulus; yet, without other ſtimuli, and 
. that moſt. powerful one, which muſcular 
motion affords ; it is evident, that a conſi- 
derable degree of ſtimulus can be borne, with- 
out any conſiderable diſeaſe, and that it al- 
ways produces a prediſpoſition to ſthenic 
diſeaſes, but does not immediately bring 
them on. Hence we perceive what place 
in the ſcale of exceſſive excitement, or of 
ſthenic diatheſis, obeſity holds; what the 
gw of ſtimulant power is, and what the 
ſtimuli in particular are, that produce it. 
 CCCCXCIK. As the degree of curative 
force muſt be accommodated to the degree 
of force in the morbific cauſe (); it may be 
| obſerved, that for the cure alſo of this diſ- 
eaſe the common indication is ſufficient (o); 
that is, that the exceſs of excitement muſt 
be reduced to the ſalutary degree, and a re- 


PIE (8. - 6 
(e) XLVIII. CCCCLIII. 


Nc 
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medy oppoſed to every noxious power, equal 


to the removal of it. 
D. In this caſe, therefore, as food is the 


principal noxious power, the quantity ſhould 
be reduced, and more exerciſe taken. Theſe 


means are ſufficient for the cure (p). 


DI. But, for the ſake of the further con- 


firmation, as well as illuſtration of this doc- 


trine; it is to be obſerved, that all the powers, 
which affect the excitement in a greater de- 
gree than the noxious powers inducing this 
_ diſeaſe, and that have a tendency, by their 
ſtimulant operation, to indirect debility, have 
the ſame effect; that they either prevent or 
cure obeſity, and continue to produce this 
effect, till they induce that degree of meagre- _ 


neſs which is connected with debility. 
'DII. The beſt method of lowering the 


diet, is to combine a quantity of vegetable 
matter with a moderate portion of animal 
food. The next rule is, to refrain from the 
latter, and uſe the former in greater abun- 
dance. The firſt rule is ſuitable to all ſuch 
perſons as are liable to diſeaſes of debility, 


(2) CECCXCVII. 
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as the gout, the indigeſtion that after a long 
time ſucceeds to luxury, to aſthma, epilepſy, 
and other ſuch diſeaſes. The latter is more 
accommodated to thofe, who otherwiſe en- 
joy great vigour, have prediſpoſition to ſthe- 
nie pyrexia, and are in the flower of their 
age. But, it is not, even in the latter ſtate 
of the body, to be followed for a long time 
together; becauſe, ſo great is the debilitating 
influence of ſuch a diet, that, while it is ſuf- 
ficient to remove any degree of obeſity, eſ- 
pecially with the addition of exerciſe, it is 
found to have ſignal efficacy in producing 
aſthenic diatheſis, and all the diſeaſes de- | 
= pending on it. 1 


PART 
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PART THE FOURTH, 


F HE SECOND FORM OF GENERAL 


| 55 DISEASES; 
q Es; THE ASTHENIC DISEASES. 
CHAP. 1. 
Dll. HE form of aſthenic dileaſe, 


which may be called a/thenia, 

for the fake of diſtinguiſhing it from the 

form of ſthenic diſeaſe, which may be called 

- fthenia, | is a ſtate of the living body, in which 

all the functions are more or leſs weakened 

and often diſturbed: it is almoſt always at- 

VF tended with a conſpicuous affection of ſome _ 
4 one function. In treating of aſthenia, I ſhall 
proceed from the ſlighteſt diſeaſe of this kind 


to 
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to the moſt violent, trough all the inter- 
mediate degrees. 
DIV. In this part of our ſubject, there 
occurs a great variety of ſymptoms. Of 
this variety, however, as it affords no certain 
information, and is even fallacious, no uſe 
will be made in marking the ſcale of diſeaſes. 
But, for the ſake of placing what is about 
to be delivered in a clearer, if not a more 
= F point of view, we ſhall begin with 
a fimple enumeration of the de g diſcaſes 
that are afterwards fully treated of. 
Du. The aſthenic diſeaſes are emaciation, 
inquietude or reſtleſſneſs without ſleep, aſthe- 
nic amentia, the ſcabby eruption, {light dia- 
| betes, aſthenic ſcarlet fever, the rickets ; the 
hæmorrhœm or general bleeding diſcharges, 
ſuch as menorrhœa or a morbid exceſs of 
the menſes, epiſtaxis or bleeding from the 
| Noſe, hæmorrhois or the piles; and alſo three 
morbid ſtates ſeemingly in appearance oppo- 
ſite to theſe, the loitering, impaired, or ſup- 
prefled menſtruation ; next come, thirſt, vo- 
miting, indigeſtion, diarrhea, and colic with- 
out pain; after theſe, the affections of chil- 
dren, as the worms, the ert conſumption 
called 
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called tabes, dyſentery and cholera in their 


mild ſtate ; angina, the ſcurvy, the mild hy- 
ſteria, rheumatalgia, aſthenic cough, cyſtir- 
hœa or mucous diſcharge from the bladder; 
the gout of ftrongiſh perſons, aſthma, cramp, 
anaſarca, dyſpepſia with pain, the violent 
hyſteria, the gout of weak perſons, hypo- 
chondriaſis, dropſy, chin-cough, epilepſy, 
palſy, the lock- jaw, apoplexy, tetanus ; laſtly, 
fevers, as the quartan, tertian, and quotidian, 
intermittents or remittents, dyſentery and 
cholera in their violent degree, ſynochus, 
ſimple typhus, the gangrenous ſore-throat, 
the confluent ſmall- pox, the peſtilential ty- . 
| Phun. and the plague. 


DVI. Of this ſcale of aſthenic Abe it 


s to be underſtood, that thoſe diſeaſes, which 


in their uſual ſtate are ſlight, and claim a 
higher place in the ſcale, are ſometimes more 


ſevere and ſometimes extremely violent; and 
thoſe, that in their moſt common ſtate are 

| ſevere, ſuch as the gout of weakened perſons, 
peſtilential fevers, and the plague itſelf, ſome- 
times proceed with the utmoſt mildneſs (a). 


(a) See par, CCCCL. : 
75 D VII. 
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DVII. The affections of parts, which often 


' accompany theſe diſeaſes, ſuch as ulceration, 
tumour, increaſed excretion, bleeding, diſ- 
charge, inflammation, ſpaſm, convulſion, 
indicate indeed ſome degree of debility, but 
the ſame degree may exiſt without them. 
Hence, becauſe it is the influence of debtility | 
that is fundamentally regarded in this ſcale ; 
the diſeaſes, that are often accompanied with 
local affections, as hyſteria and the cramp, 
are intermixed with diſeaſes unaccompanied 
by local affection; and, with the caſes of 
aſthenia that are accompanied with ſpaſm | 
and convulſion, dropſy is aſſociated, on the 
. ſuppoſition of an equal degree of debility; 
ſo that throughout no regard is paid to re- 
markable ſymptoms, but the degree of debi- 
lity anly is kept in view. Neither is the 
violent cholera excluded from its place among 
fevers, which are diſtinguiſhed by failure of 
intellect and by affections of the head, be- 
cauſe this kind of cholera ſhows a. degree of 
debility equal to the febrile diſeaſes. The 
idea in this diſtribution is to ſhow that true 
morbid energy does not conſiſt in an affec- 


tion of parts, but of the whole body's and 


that 
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that the reſtoration of health is not to be 
attempted by a change of the ſtate of parts 


only, but, without neglecting that, by 4 change 
in the ſtate of the whole ſyſtem. 


Of Emaciation. 


DVIII. Emaciation is an aſthenia, leſs 


diſcernible in the other functions, but evi- 


dent in the weakneſs of the digeſtive func- 
tion ; whence, the ſyſtem, though receiving 


Proper aliment, does not become plump. 


' DIX. As the cauſe of this diſeaſe is debi- 
lity, both in the reſt of the ſyſtem, and in 


the ſtomach and other organs of digeſtion; 


it follows, that the general indication of cure 


ſhould be chiefly directed to the moſt lan- 


guid part, that is, to the organs of digeſtion 
and the perſpiratory veſſels, More nouriſh- 


ing food, therefore, ſhould be uſed, leſs la- 
| bour undertaken, and too free perſpiration 


ſhould be prevented by more reſt of body, 
by proper geſtation, and friction: and a plan, 
exactly the reverſe of that which is ſuited to 
the cure of obeſity, ſhould be purſued, _ 
: at oN 
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Of reſtleſs Watching. 


DX. In the aſthenia, called inquietudo or 
reſtleſs watching, the other functions are 
under ſome degree of languor, and the pa- 

tient is affected with a conſtant propenſity to 

change his poſture and toſs about his limbs, 
without being able to fall aſleep. 

L xl. As the cauſe in this caſe, juſt as in 
other general diſeaſes, is univerſal over the 
ſyſtem ; ſo it affects the organs of voluntary 
motion, and the brain in particular, with the 
inequality ſo often mentioned already (2): 
Conſequently, to remove the diſeaſe, ulti- 
mate exceſs in either mental labour, or exer- 

tion in any paſſion, as well as the oppoſite 
extreme of deficiency in either, ſhould be 

| avoided ; exceſſive corporeal labour when it 
has proved hurtful, as well as indolence when 

it has had any concern in producing the diſ- 
eaſe, ſhould be guarded againſt; and the 
proper medium betwixt the extremes of ex- 

(5) See par. RLIX. 
| rk ceſſive 


| 
| 
Z 
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ceſſive activity and indolence reſtored: Or 


the diſeaſe ſhould be repelled by wine; and 


other ſtimuli ſhould have each its proportion 
in the treatment. 


of the ſeably Eruption. 


DXII. In the ſcabby ocuption, the fron i is 
pale, the ſkin diſcoloured, dry, lank, and 
variouſly disfigured with puſtules ; there is 
alſo a lowneſs of ſpirits, and the functions : 
of the body are weak and ſluggiſh. 

D XIII. In this caſe, though the debility ; 
is univerſal, it is moſt conſiderable in the 
perſpiratory veſſels. And, therefore, the chief 
_ circumſtances in the treatment are,—toge- 

ther with the remedies directed to the whole 
ſyſtem, ſuch as nouriſhing food and ſtrong 
drink, — to ſupport the perſpiratien by its 
reſpective remedies ; to bathe the ſurface of 
the body in tepid water, to render it acceſ- 
ſible to air, to order clean linen for the pa- 
tient, and to have every thing clean about his 
clothes. 


1 


0 


\ 
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0 f the mild Diabetes. 


D XIV. In that aſthenia, which is named 
the mild diabetes, there is an exceſs in the 
quantity of urine diſcharged, but the profu- 
ſion is not immoderate as it is in the violent 
caſe of the ſame name. The organ of per- 


ſpiration labours under the ſame weakneſs 
a ſluggiſhneſs, as in the ſcabby eruption. 


 DXV. To remove this affection, which is 
much more frequent than it has been hitherto 

| ſuppoſed, the ſyſtem ſhould be ſtimulated by 
food (c), by ſtrong drink (4), and by proper 


exereiſe (e), ſuch as is neither immoderately 
exceſſive, and therefore debilitating, nor de- 


ficient in degree, and therefore not affording 


ſtimulus enough: Above all things, the per- 
ſpiration ſhould be ſuſtained. The contri- 


vances for checking the flow of urine, which 


haye 1 no exiſtence, are to be omitted. 


. (c) See par. cx 22 VL. 
(d) See CCLXVIIL 
(e) CCHXX. 
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Of the Rickets. | 


DxVI. The rickets is an aſthenia; in 
which to the general fymptoms are added 
an unuſual bulk of the head, eſpecially the 


: fore part, and likewiſe of the knees and ab- 


domen, a flatnefs of the ribs, and meagre- 
neſs. 


DXVII. The rickets is a diſeaſe of chil- 4 


| dren; it chiefly ariſes from uncleanlineſs, 


want of dandling or exerciſe, cold either 
without moiſture or with it, food not giving 
ſufficient nouriſhment, or bad air. 5 
DXVIIL. For its cure the common aſthe- 
nic indication muſt be employed ; remedies, 
of an oppoſite nature to the noxious powers 
that excite the diſeaſe, muſt be looked out 
for; the ſurface of the body ſhould be kept 
clean (/, the perſpiration ſhould be carefully 
reſtored by the ſtimulus of pure air and of 
heat; the child ſhould be more carefully 
. dandled, and kept much in the open air, 


of ) See DXxIII. „ 
animal 
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Fn animal food ſhould be adminiſtered, vegetable 
withheld, and ſtrong liquors allowed (g). 


* 


07 retarded Menſtruatin. 


D xXIX. Retarded menſtruation is alſo an 
aſthenia; in which, beſides this diſcharge not 


making its appearance at that time of life 
When it ſhould, other evidences of debility, 


ſuch as a flender make of body, weakneſs, 
laxity of habit, want of appetite, or a craving 
for things not alimentary, paleneſs of the 


3 ons. and fimilar TR * 


Of impaired Menſtruation. 


DXX. Impaired menſtruation is that ſtate 


of aſthenia; in which, after it has appeared, 
and the flow continued for ſome time, the 
| diſcharge is made in too ſparing quantity, 


or at too long intervals, with other ſigns of 
1 weakneſs ee, it. 


(s) See CCXCV a ccm. 
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Of the Suppreſſion of Menſtruation, 


 DXXI. Suppreſſion of menſtruation is that 
degree of aſthenia, in which the diſcharge is 
totally ſtopped at any period betwixt its na- 
tural commencement and the natural, time 
for its total ceſſation. 

DXXII. An inquiry muſt be made con- 
cerning the cauſe of natural menſtruation, 
before it would be proper to enter upon an 
inveſtigation of the retardation, or deficiency, 
of the diſcharge 1 in any of its degrees. . 


Of the Cauſe of Menſtruation. 


DxXIII. The cauſe of menſtruation is a 
certain conformation of the veſſels that pour 
out the blood in this diſcharge, which takes 
place at a certain time of life, that is, about 
the age of puberty, and a ſtimulant energy 
in women, more powerful than in the fe- 
males of other ſpecies of animals. : 
DXXIV. Of other animals there are very 5 
ſew, the females of which undergo any ſort 

2855 = 
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of menſtruation. except at the time of the 


venereal orgaſm. 


'DXXV. As all the veſſels are gradually + 
unfolded in the courſe of the growth of the 
body, ſo the ſame thing happens to the ge- 
nital and uterine veſſels, but laſt of all to 
theſe. The ends of the latter, terminating 
on the 405 of the uterus, are ſo very much 
expanded about the age of puberty, as to 
tranſmit firſt the ſerous part of the blood, 
and then, after an effort kept! up for ſome. 
time, to paſs complete blood. 
D xXXVI. At this time of life a great change 
over the whole ſyſtem takes place, Now the 
deſire for coltion, : a ſtimulus never experi- 
enced before, produces a commotion over 


the whole body; and in the genitals of both 


ſexes more than in other parts: In the fe- 


male this commotion is felt over the whole 


region of the ovaria, uterus, and vagina. The 


uterus (its ſeat) being almoſt inceſſantly ſoli- 
cited by this ſtimulus, is the more power- 
fully affected; as there is more excitability, 
hitherto ated upon by no ſuch ſtimulus, 
exiſting in the ſyſtem. Hence, not to men- 
tion other organs, the muſcular fibres of the 
0 1 contiguout 
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_ contiguous veſſels, as well as the nerves in- 
terwoven with them, are thrown into the 
| higheſt degree of excitement. This excite- 
ment, increaſing over the whole ſyſtem, again 
increaſes that in the uterus. The mutual 
contact of the ſexes, whether in kiſſing, in 
ſhaking hands, or otherwiſe, fires both ſets 
of genitals, and the uterus in a remarkable 
manner; but the actual embrace produces 
that effect in the higheſt degree. The re- 


membrance of each embrace remains, renews 


dhe idea of the pleaſure, and continues more 


or leſs to excite the uterus. Cs 
D DXXVII. This new affect ion is cheriſhed : 
by every ſtimulus that is uſually applied to 
the ſyſtem: Hence, in the abſence and in the 
preſence of the beloved object, and at all 
times, ſcarce with the exception of that which 
paſſes in dreaming, a ſtimulus ſo ſteady, and 
ſo much the more powerful, as its novelty im- 
_ plies, that the excitability in this caſe is en- 
tire, rouſes the fibres of the veſſels, already 
ſufficiently unfolded, to violent contractions. 
The blood is carried into the region of the 
uterus with great rapidity, increaſing in pro- 
portion as the blood, by powerfully diſtend- 
| ing 
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ing the veſſels, and agitating them by its 
impetuous flow, ſtimulates the fibres more 
and more, and thereby increaſes the action 
by which it is impelled. This is the firſt 
cauſe of menſtruation: In this way, two cir- 
cumſtances—a ſufficient enlargement of the 
diameters of the veſſels, and the ſtimulus 


acting more powerfully from its novelty upon 


the unwaſted excntavility e . to 
. the whole effect. 


D xXXVIII. This Rate is not of a different 
nature from other ſtates of the body, but bears 


an analogy to ſome well-known caſes: Thus, 


different veſſels, from the mere difference of 
their diameters, are ſubſervient to different 
purpoſes: The perſpiratory veſſels are deſtined 
to the tranſmiſſion of a vapour, the excretory 
veſſels of the alimentary canal to that of a 


thin fluid, the renal veſſels to that of a groſſer 


one; theſe inſtances, therefore, ſhould take 
off our ſurpriſe at finding veſſels fitted, by 

their wider diameter, for the purpoſe: of tranſ- 1 

5 mitting red blood. 8 


ey See DXXIN, | 


„ r 
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DXXIX. The reaſon why the females of -- 
other animals do not menſtruate but in their 
_ orgaſm, is, they are only at certain times 
expoſed to that energy of ſtimulus which 
produces menſtruation. 
_ DXXX. How much is owing to this Ki. | 
mulu!s in the production of menſtruation, FF 
further evident from the following chain of 
facts: 1. The leſs addicted to love women 
are, the leſs they menſtruate; 2. The more 
they give way to that paſſion, the more freely 
do they experience this diſcharge within cer- 
tain boundaries; 3. Before puberty, and after 
the period when menſtruation ceaſes (when 
the fitneſs for effective love has either not 
yet commenced, or is now paſſed), the men- 
ſtrual diſcharge is conſtantly wanting; 4. The 
privation of enjoyment, which, by its debi- 
litating effect, produces chloroſis and other 
ſimilar diſeaſes, 1s remarkable for bringing on 
either a menorrhœa, or a retention of men- 
ſtruation; 5. Girls who are of a forward 
growth, have great ſtrength, and large limbs, 
ard: conſequently are ſooner ripe for love, 
allo more early in menſtruation ; while 
cthoſe who are weakly, puny, and of a ſmall 
| ſize, 
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ſize, and, conſequently, later in attaining to 


the period of puberty, are proportionally late 
in attaining the firſt menſtrual diſcharge; ; 


Laſtly, if, like all the other functions, that 


of love is limited at the ſame time in its 
duration and degree; and if, as the com- 


mencement of the love embraces i is more or 
leſs early, it is proportionally more early or 
late in coming to its final termination, and 


if the duration of menſtruation does not uſu- 


ally exceed that period; theſe facts alſo, added 

to the others, give weight to our concluſion, 

and ſhow, in a clearer point of view, how 

much menſtruation depends upon the venereal 

emotion. It may, therefore, be repeated, 
that, beſides the confirmation of the veſſels, 
ſuited to the function of menſtruation, and 


the ſtimulus which has been mentioned, 
there 1 is occaſion for no other circumſtance to 
explain either. the commencement, eſtabliſh- 


ment, or continuation, of the menſtrual dil- : 


A 
DXXXI. The cauſe of full menſtruation, 


and that of a moderate degree within the 


. boundaries of health, is the ſame, only dif- 
fering i in degree; the degree of the latter be- 


ing ſmaller, and that of the former greater. 
DxXXII. 
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DXXXI.. And, as the circumſtances, mens 


tioned above, explain, why women menſtruate 


more than the females of other animals; ſo 


their immoderate operation upon ſome wo- 
men ſerves to ſhow, why their effect, the 


menſtrual diſcharge, then becomes FO 
than natural (2). 
'DXXXIIL The ſtimuli that produce abun- 
dant menſtruation, ſhort of morbid ſtate, are 
unchaſte ideas, and a high energy of paſſion, 
In this way, the influence of books, conver. 
ation, or pictures, calculated to kindle up 
luſtful appetite, and the uncovering of parts 
that modeſty conceals, which all produce a 
lively imagination of the thing ſo much de- 
| fired, can be indiſtinctly felt by none per- 
' haps but eunuchs. Nouriſhing food, and 
_ generous drink, and high-ſeaſoning, produce 
the fame effect; hence the proverb, without 
meat and drink love ſtarves: Likewiſe, that 
degree of exerciſe, or even labour, that does 


(i) Women menſtruate more than other females, be- 
cauſe they are ſubjected to a higher degree of the ſtimu- 
1us, which is its cauſe; and ſuch women as are expoſed 
to more of the ſame ſtimulus than others, will alſo ex- 


perience more of the effect, preciſely "pos. that ſame 
principle. 


not 
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not prove fatiguing, but keeps within the 
boundary of ſtimulant operation; as alſo an 
abundance of blood, both from due exerciſe 


and from rich diet; laſtly, frequent and ar- 


dent enjoyment, or inconceſſa hujus imitatio; 


all theſe increaſe the menſtrual diſcharge, in 


proportion to the high decree of their ſtimu- 


Jus, but ſtill do not carry their effect to mor- 


bid exceſs. 


DxxxXIV. The ſame concluſion applies 


to the effect of theſe ſtimuli, which was for- 


merly applied to an over proportion of blood 
producing ſthenic diatheſis: For, if exceſſive 


menſtruation and an increaſe of love be the 


conſequence of the exceſs of the ſtimuli, 


one or other of the following muſt be the 


effect; it will either be ſuch as remains 
within the latitude of health, or ſuch as firſt 


produces ſthenic diatheſis, and then, in a 
higher degree, e brings on indirect 
debility. 


DXXXV. That this is the fac, is Saved 


by the noxious powers that produce exceſſive 


and morbid menſtruation ; ; and by remedies, 


that are ſtimulant and ſuited to fill the veſſels, 


removing the diſeaſe, according to our late 
diſcovery; | 
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diſcovery ; and alſo by the unfortunate iſſue 
of the debilitating evacuant 3 of cure in 
the ſame diſeaſes. 

_ DXXXVI. As it is ſtimulant operation that 
produces both proper menſtruation and that 
which goes to a little exceſs; ſo, when once 
menſtruation is eſtabliſhed, the conformation 
and ſtimulus remaining are ſufficient to ſup- 
port it. 'The ſame operation is renewed 
during every interval of menſtruation ; The 

"ſtimulus acts and quickens the motion of 
the blood in every part, but chiefly in that 
where it is moſt powerful and moſt required 
for the effect, that is, in the region of the 
uterus: The blood thrown into quick mo- 
tion, and ruſhing with a more rapid flow, 
increaſes the ſtimulus which is the cauſe of 
this acceleration: And, as this mutual ſtimu- 
lus continues inceſſantly to affect women 
through the whole interval, when they are 
allowed ſcope of love; the uterine veſſels 
are gradually dilated, till at laſt, within 
three weeks, or a lunar month, they are 
5 opened at their extremities: And, when the 
fluid, which is firſt ſerous for a little, and 
afterwards ſanguine, and afterwards ſerous 
| again 
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again for a little, has flowed one, two, or 


three days, the veſſels at laſt cloſe. 
 DXXXVII. During the whole time of this 


proceſs, the more excitability there is con- 


ſequently at the beginning of each menſtrual 
effort the more violently the ſtimulus acts, 


and produces proportionally more excitement: 


And it has, from this time, always leſs and 
leſs effect to the end, in proportion as the 
_ excitability is more waſted ; though, till the 


excitability, in ſo far as it has a relation to 


this ſtimulus, is altogether exhauſted, the 


ſtimulus always adds ſomething to the ſum 
of excitement (+), though conſtantly leſs and 
leſs. The ſame explanation applies to the 


operation of food, of drink, and of all the 
exciting powers. 


DXXXVIII. What 1 as ſaid of the 


| ſtimulus, productive of menſtruation, is con- 


formable to the effects of all the other ſti- 
muli. It is alſo conformable to the whole 


ſum of menſtrual effect from the time it be- 


gins till it entirely ceaſes. Thus, at the 


beginning of this long period, the force of 


(4) See XXVI. 
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n is far the greateſt, upon account of 


its novelty, and the unwaſted ſtate of the 


excitability that relates to it. At this period, 
above all others, love in perſons in health is 


exquiſite; and, in conſequence of the ſtimu- 


lus which excites it, menſtruation, when once 
eſtabliſhed, is moſt exactly performed; that 
is, it does not, either from deficiency or ex- 
_ cefs, deviate into morbid ſtate. 


 DXXXIX. But when now the office of men- 
ſtruation is fully eſtabliſhed ; becauſe in this, 


as well as every other function, the excita- 
| bility is gradually diminiſhed in the progreſs 
of life, the ſtimulant power alſo has gradually 


leſs, and, at laſt, no effect: Conſequently, 


in the ſame gradual way, the power of love 
in women, and, in proportion, that of men- 
ſtruation, is diminiſhed, and at laſt e 
extinguiſhed. 


DXL. While both the faculties, tar of 


love as well as that of menſtruation, in this 
manner decreaſe from their beginning to their 


abolition, menſtruation is often interrupted, 


as in pregnancy, in ſuckling, in the diminu- 


tion or ſuppreſſion of menſtruation. This 


interruption in the two former caſes is na- 


tural, 


tural, and conſiſtent with health; but in the 
diminution or ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual 
evacuation, it becomes morbid. 


DXLI. Since the ſtimulus, together with 


the conformation of the veſſels, is the cauſe 


of menſtruation, and the latter depends upon 


the former; ſo again the defect of the ſti- 
mulus, and, therefore, of the conformation, 
produces both the retardation, diminution, 


and, at laſt, the complete ſuppreſſion of the 


_ diſcharge. 
_ DXLIL Whether ever the defect of men- 


ſtruation, like that of perſpiration, or of an 


internal excretion, as that in the fauces and 


alimentary canal, is to be imputed to ſthenic 
diatheſis, is uncertain, for this reaſon ; that, 


while the diameters of the fmall veſſels on 


the ſkin and in the inteſtines are more capable 
of ſuch a contraction for a reaſon formerly 
aſſigned (7); fo great a force of excitement. 


or ſo high a degree of ſthenic diatheſis, as 


would be ſufficient to ſhut up veſſels deſtined 


| to the tranſmiſſion of blood, is not eaſy to 
be conceived. And the doubt is further in- 


TVI. LXIL CXIL CL. 
creaſed 
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creaſed by a certain fact; which is, that 


both in the retardation of the menſtrua, and 
in all the degrees of their diminution to their 


total ſuppreſſion, when local affect ion is out 


of the queſtion, there are evident ſi 1 of a 


RY cauſe. - 
DXLIII. In order to eflabliſh this point, 


which is of the greateſt conſequence, as it 
directly affects the method of cure, and, if 
not explained, would leave a gap in our 
principles ; we have to obſerve, that, though 
ſome men, in conſequence of the ſtimulus. 
of exceflive love, excited by a moſt beautiful 


woman, have, by means of ſthenic diatheſis, 


been ſo inflamed as to fall into a temporary 


fit of impotence, and. been cured by bleed- 


ing; beſides the infrequency of the occur- 


rence (7), it is not very probable, that the 


large uterine veſſels can be ſo contracted in 
their diameters, as to become incapable of 


tranſmitting their fluid. Nay, facts contra- 


dict the ſuppoſition: The ſymptoms ariſing 
from the retardation or deficiency of men- 


„ (n) I remember one inſtance in Dr. Whyte, and | 
think I have only heard — another. 


ſtruation 
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ſtruation receive a temporary alleviation from 
the debilitating plan of cure; but the diſ- 
charge is not uſually brought back ; on the 
contrary, it is more retarded. But, allowing 
an over-proportion of blood and an exceſs 
of ſtimulus to be the cauſe of the firſt defi- 
ciency of menſtruation, after it has been re- 
moved by bleeding and the reſt of the debi- 
litating plan of cure, can this over- propor- 
tion and exceſs be the cauſe of a diſeaſe, 
which reſiſts a degree of evacuant and debi- 
litating operation, that would cure ten pe- 
ripneumonies? And ſince any ſtimulus, as 
well as that of an over-proportion of blood, 
may, from its exceſſive force, induce indirect 
debility ; why may not the ſame thing hap- 
pen in a diſappointment in love, and on oc- 
caſion of the firſt deficiency of menſtruation ; | 
and, in both caſes, atony, uſhering in mani- 
feſt debility, and not exceſs of tone, be the 
cauſe? As peripneumony, where the over- 
proportion of blood and ſthenic diatheſis is 
by far the greateſt that ever happens, in con- 
ſequence of indirect debility paſſes into hy- 
drothorax ; why may not a ſimilar cauſe in 
this caſe produce a ſimilar effect? 

Vor. HY. 5 D 
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DXLIV. The cauſe, then, of deficient 
menſtruation, whether partial or complete, 
1s a languid excitement over the whole body, 
_ eſpecially in the uterus, from a deficiency of 
the ſtimulus of love (2), and of all thoſe 
ſtimuli that ſupport it (o), and from a penury 
or under-proportion of blood. 5 
DXLV. This appears, becauſe the noxious 
powers mentioned in the retardation of men- 
ſtruation, and other debilitating powers in 
every deficiency of that diſcharge, produce 
each diſeaſe ; it further appears, from the re- 
ſtoration of the juſt quantity, in conſequence 
of the ſtimulant and repleniſhing plan of cure, 
and alſo from the hurtful effect of the debi- 
litating plan of cure (). 
DX LVI. The remedies for the cure of re- 
tarded menſtruation are, rich food, generous 
drink, geſtation, exerciſe accommodated to 
the ſtrength, pediluvium and ſemicupium, or 
the warm bath of the lower extremities, and 
gratification in love * 


(») DxXIII. DXXVI. DXXIX. 


(5) DXXVI, DXXVII. DXXXII. DXXXVIL 
Meß 
(4) DXXVI. 1 
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D xLVII. The ſame remedies are required 


in caſes of ſuppreſſion, and the ſame, but 
inferiour in their degree of force, for the 
diminution of menſtruation: When there is 


an unuſual violence of the diſeaſe, either in 


degree or duration, we muſt have recourſe to 


the aſſiſtance of the diffuſible ſtimuli. 


of M emrrhas, or the 5 ve D: jeharge f 


NN” 


- DXLVII. Menorrbœa is an | en of 


blood from the uterus, or too copious men- 


ſtruation, or too long a continuance of it in 


a more moderate degree of the exceſs, ac- 
companied by all the ſymptoms of aſthenia. 


DXLIX. This diſeaſe is occaſioned not by 


an over- proportion of blood, not by a vi- 
gorous ſtate of body, but by an under- pro- 


portion of the former, and an exhauſtion of 
the latter. The noxious powers, therefore, 


that produce it, are food not nouriſhing 
enough, or in too ſmall proportion, watery 
liquids, or that over- proportion of pure ſtrong 
liquors that produces indirect debility, ex- 
3 ceſſive 
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ceflive heat, or cold when its debilitating 
operation 1s not counteracted by _ ſtimu- 
lus, and ſalacity. 
DL. Its remedies are the reverſe of the 
noxious powers; rich food, generous liquors, 
| heat acting within its ſtimulant range, cold 
kept from inducing direct debility by the 
ſtimulus of heat and other ſtimuli, and gra- 
tification in love. 
DLI. The effect of the noxious powers 
and remedies of which we have ſpoken, that 
of the former in producing, and of the latter | 
in removing, the diſeaſe, and the failure i 1 
ſucceſs of the debilitating Plan of cure, al! 
confirm the doctrine. 


Of Hpiſtaxis, or Ts fron the ” 


PLII. piii is an allhenia' which, | 
beſides having the general ſymptoms, is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by bleeding from the noſe with- 
out any force behind—an affection trouble- 

ſome at any age, but particularly to young 

perſons in a ſtate of rapid growth, and to 

enfeebled old age. 3 
Of 


Y Of Hemorrhois. 


DLIII. The characteriſtic of hæmorrhois, 


or the piles, is a flow of blood from the 


anus, or the parts around it, added to other 
ſigns of aſthenia. 


DLIV. The fame nearly, that bag ra 
ſaid of menorrhœa, is to be ſaid of the 
noxious powers and remedies of this diſeaſe. 
DL. The cauſe of the piles is manifeſt, 
from the noxious powers that produce it, 


\ the remedies that remove it, and the unhappy 


effect of the common aſthenic plan of cure; 
that is to ſay, it is debility of the whole 
body, from the deficiency of other ſtimuli, 
and chiefly that of the blood (r). This de- 
bility, while it relaxes all the veſſels, and 
impairs their tone, produces that effect, in a 
ſpecial manner, upon the affected veſſels. 
The reaſon is, that, in conſequence of the 
inequality ſo often mentioned, the cauſe 
chiefly operates in the ſeat of the urgent 


| (r) See par. DXLIX. 
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ſymptoms (). Nor is it to be thought won- 
derful, that the blood ſhould flow through 
the veſſels of the uterus that are patulous 
and in the habit of pouring out blood, 
through the pendulous hemorrhoidal veſſels, 
and through thoſe of the noſe, which are 
delicate, and weakly ſupported, in preference 
to others. In this caſe plethora, which has 
no exiſtence(?), is equally unneceſſary to c our 
| "NOT: 


Of Thirfh, Vomiting, and Indigeſtion, as well | 
2 the kindred e F the A 5 
Canal. 1 


' DLVI. There is a very frequent afeion, 
beginning with thirſt and proceeding to vo- 
miting (x). It often proceeds no farther | 

than theſe ſymptoms ; it oftener uſhers in 
the moſt ſevere aftections, ſuch as ſometimes 


8) Gee XIX. L. II. 11-0 ü 

(t) See par. CXXXI. CXXXIV. -and the addition. 

(a) CCXXXII. | 
(x) CLIX. CLXXXV. CLXXXVI, ans CLAXXVIL 1 


dyſpepſia 8 
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dy ſpepſia, or indigeſtion, ſometimes colic, 
ſometimes the gout, ſometimes proper fevers, 


and many other aſthenic diſeaſes. Its moſt 
frequent ſource by far is weakneſs, from too 


long ſuckling and ſometimes from the di- 
arrhœa incident to women waſted both with 
a long courſe of . and by W 


pregnancies. 


DLVII. There are two affections which 
have only one name between them, viz. 
thirſt: The one is ſthenic, the other aſthe- . 
nic(y). The former ariſes from the ſtimulus 
of ſalt, of rich and plentiful meals, of heat 
and labour, and ſome others; never ending 
in vomiting till the ſthenic ſtate is over, and 
this happens but ſeldom. Its cure, with 
which we have here no concern, is cold wa- 


ter and the ſeveral debilitating powers. 


DLVIII. The aſthenic thirſt, which is 
our preſent ſubject, depends always on pure 
20 debility, ſometimes indirect, ſometimes di- 
: rect G0. Its s tendency i is always to ſickneſs, 


ceux. CLAXXV. CLXXXVI, and CLAXXVIL — 


(z) CLAXXV, 


P 4 : 7 and, 
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and, as that increaſes, to vomiting (a); and 


when the vomiting becomes any way con- 
ſiderable, the conſequence i is that moſt acute 
pain, which a cramp in the ſtomach pro- 


duces (5), and the other affection formerly 


explained (c). This progreſs is ſpontaneous, | 
direct, and for the moſt part rapid. 


DLIX, The noxious powers here are all de- 


bilitating. The indirectly debilitating powers 
are, debauch in eating and drinking (4), 
drunkenneſs, extreme fatigue, ultimately ex- 
ceſſive heat (e), violent paſſions , exceſſive 
exerciſe of the intellectual faculty (g), debi- 
litating food (5), an over- proportion of blood - 
converted into an under- proportion, ae 
with the converſion of the ſthenic diatheſis 
that attended the exceſs into the aſthenic, 
the e on the diminution. 


(a) See cLXXXVII. CLXXXVIIL 

(3) See par. CLXXXIX. = ike, 

(c) CXC. to CXCV. and from chat to CXCVILL 
(d) CXXVIII. NX. 1 


5 (e) CXV. 


Cf) CXII. 

(g) CXXXIX. . 

(5) Xxx. | 3 
The 
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The following powers act by a directly de- 
bilitating operation; cold not counteracted 
by any ſtimulus (7), cold water, vegetable 
food (4), penury of blood (7), of other flu- 


ids (n), want of pure air (2), anxiety, grief, 


fear (o), and, in fine, that weakneſs of the 
ſyſtem, which ariſes from all theſe. The 
affection is often of a mixed origin, from a 

combination of both theſe ſorts of noxious 

powers: For, as direct debility always in- 


creaſes the indirect, ſo does the latter the 
former, both in this and all caſes (p). 


| DLX. The corruption of the common 
mafſs of fluids, whether it be called acrimony, 


or putrefaction, has no concern here; becauſe, 


while life remains, and the action of the 


veſſels upon their reſpective fluids continues, 


ſuch a ſtate of the fluids cannot become ge- 
neral; it being only the effect of the ceſſa- 
tion of motion of the fluids and of heat; 


(i) XXII. 
( CXXVINT, 

(1) CXXXIV. 

(n) CXXVII. 

(nn) CXLVI. 
r 
(#8) XLVII. LEXI 
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nor can it happen, but in the extreme veſſels 
and excretory ducts, which, by their atony, 
do allow ſuch a ceſſation of motion, and 
5 likewiſe in the alimentary canal. e 
DLXI. The common cauſe of every aſthe- 
nia, predominant in the throat and ſtomach, 
upon account of the atony of the ſalivary, 
and other excretory ous, is the cauſe of 
this thirſt. 
DLXII. Its remedies are alſo the common 
remedies of every aſthenia; they ſhould be | 
_ accommodated to the degree of debility. In : 
a ſlighter degree of this thirſt, a glaſs or two 
of brandy, or of any ſimilar ſpirit, or, which 
is a better rule, given till the complaint is 
removed, is ſufficient. It ſhould be either 
pure, or diluted with a very little hot water (q). 
It ſhould be followed by eating ſome animal 
food (7); and the effect ſhould afterwards be 


(7) The addition of cold water counteracts, that of 
hot co-operates with, the effect, which has been aſcer- 
' tained in a thouſand trials. | 
(r) When the thirſt was but juſt coming on, and not 
pet eſtabliſhed, I have found a hearty breakfaſt carry it 
off. But when it is come to a head, the mixture of 
ſickneſs, that now begins to take place with it, renders | 
eating improctcable. 


ſupported 
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ſupported by other ſtimulants taken mode- 


rately, and in the degree that ſuits good health. 


After which the proper practice is, to pro- 
ceed to the uſe of the permanent ſtimuli. 


DLXIII. When the thirſt is not quenched 
by theſe means, and vomiting, as it ſoon 
will, comes on; and when excruciating pain 

ſupervenes upon the vomiting ; which, when 
the pain is not preſent, is an affection, that, 
together with the ſymptoms that have been 
mentioned (s), ſhould r receive the appellation | 


7 © of Dy Depfenndpne, or bart. without. 


Pam: g 


Aud: whey bibdes- the paln-of che fie 
mach, now induced, the affection going 


downward to the inteſtines, ſometimes ow 


| duces a looſe, ſometimes a bound, belly; at 


other times only a looſe belly, and at others 
only a bound one; which is an affection, 
when unaccompanied by coſtiveneſs, that ow 


diſtinguiſhed by the title 


00 From DLVI. to PII 
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Of Diarrhea : 


'DLXIV. "And; when accompanied with 
coltivenels, is entitled to the denomination 


of Sanne. or Colic without Pain: 1 


DLXV. In all thels caſes eden muſt 
be had to a larger doſe of the ſtrong liquors: 
And, when that does not ſucceed to our wiſh, 
ve muſt next fly to opium, and other more 

diffuſible ſtimuli, if they are to be found: 

When, by theſe, relief is procured, rich and 
pure ſoups, without fat, ſhould, from time 
to time, be adminiſtered, and the canal care- 
fully bathed all over with them. Afterwards, 
the other ſtimulants ſhould be added ; in the 
uſe of which, a ſtraight courſe between direct 
and indirect debility ſhould be held, without 
the leaſt deviation towards either: And our 
efforts muſt always be continued till the diſ- 


eaſe is radically removed. 
DLXVI. 
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DLXVI. The neceſſity for this direction 


in the cure is ſo much the greater; as, by 
neglecting it, or depending upon the com- 
mon purgative debilitating plan, the conſe- 

| quence is, that a proper general diſeaſe often | 
degenerates into a local affection. To pro- 

ceed to the conſideration 1 5 


of the Kindred Dj 2 if the Alimemar 
Canal, 


DLXVII. Among which; , beſides thoſe 

that have been mentioned above (2), there 

remain others, which, when compared with 

them, both as to the nature of the affection 

and of the treatment, abſolutely claim this 
place in the ſcale. el 


07 the D. iſeaſes of Children. 


- DLXVIL The diſcaſes of chiliren are, 
_ dryneſs of the ſkin; ſudden ſlaver, or faliva- _ 
tion of ſhort continuance ; a ſimilar rejection 


() From DLVI. to DLXVI. 


of 
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of milk without effort (4) ; green ſcouring; 


at other times coſtiveneſs ; both commonly 


attended with gripes; of which the uſual 
ſign is, a pulling up of the knees towards 
the ſtomach, with very ſevere crying; un- 
equal heat: A little more ſevere than theſe 
are the two following caſes, the one of which 


has the name 


Of Worms, 


DLXIX. Which are diſtinguiſhed by a 
thickening of the columna naſi; by a cuſtom | 
of picking the noſtrils; by loſs of com- 
plexion; by paleneſs of the face and of the 
reſt of the ſkin; by a ſwelling of the belly; 
and, laſtly, by the diſcharge of worms by 
ſtool. The moſt diſtin ſymptoms of the 


other affection, or 


Of Tabes, or the general Waſting of the Boch, | 


DLXX. Are meagerneſs all over the body, 
an unuſual bulk of the abdomen, almoſt con- 


(% See CCCCIIL, 


ſtant 
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ſtant watching, ſuch a weak, diſtreſſed, afſi- 
duous, and hoarſe manner of crying, as is 


peculiarly calculated to excite tenderneſs and 


compaſſion. 


' DLXXI. The noxious powers, yrodnolnp 
all theſe affections, are common to them 


with every aſthenia; that is, they are every 
thing that has an effect of debilitating the 
whole ſyſtem, and eſpecially the alimentary 


canal : Such as, at this.age, milk not nou- 
riſhing enough, and at the ſame time aceſ- 


cent and flatulent; want of food, or diet of 


watery matter and bread ; cold, and moiſture, 


the latter increaſing the effect of the former; 


| habitual vomiting and purging ; too little 


| dandling ; unſeaſonable ſleep, and meals, and 


every part of management; naſtineſs; im- 


pure air; a neglect of natural likings and 


diſlikings. 


DLXXII. The remedies are the ca 
of all theſe; nouriſhing, exciting milk; three 


or four meals a day, conſiſting chiefly of warm 


milk, pure animal ſoups, not weak, with a 
mixture of flower or bread of the ſame kind; 
heat without being carried fo far as to pro- 


duce 
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duce ſweat, or too much redneſs, and with- 


out moiſture; lay ing aſide every ſort of eva- 


cuation; a great deal of dandling and geſta- 
tion; a proper timing of ſleep, of food, and 


of every part of management of theſe deli- 
cate ſyſtems; cleanlineſs; tepid bathing in 


moderately cold weather, and cold bathing 


in warm; pure air; being out in the fields 


as often as poſſible in all but moiſt weather; 
and ſuch a judicious attention to deſires and 


propenſities as not even to neglect gently 


ſcratching any part that itches (x). 
DLXXIII. Theſe directions ſuit the milder : 
cafes under conſideration. They ought not 


by any means to be neglected ; at the fame 


time others are neceſſary for the more violent 


_ cafes. In the green ſcourings, great looſe- 
neſs, or coſtiveneſs, recourſe muſt be had to 


pure wine, to ſpirits, more or leſs diluted as 


the occaſion may require, or, if there ſhould. 


be need, not diluted at all: More of the 
ſoups above mentioned, and alſo of a richer 


kind, 


(x) See above DXVIII. 


DLXXIV. 
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 DLXXIV. If theſe means ſhould not ſuc- 
ceed to the phyſician' s mind, which will ſel- 
dom be the caſe; in theſe affections, more 
certainly in worms, and ſtill more certainly 
in the tabes, or general conſumption, with 
the remedies that have been ſpoken of, the 
more diffuſible ſtimuli of opium and muſk 
ſhould be alternated. Both ſorts of reme- 


dies, the durable and diffuſible, ſhould be ſo 


accommodated to the violence of the ſymp- 
| toms, as not to be dropped till the whole 
morbid tumult is allayed, and the healthy 
| late reſtored; which will, upon trial, be found 


more practicable, than has yet been imagined 


from the employment of the contrary plan 
of cure, to the great comfort of mankind 1 in 
their ſufferings. 
DLXXV. From what has hs faid it will 
appear, that theſe affections of children, all 
flow from the ſame cauſe, are removed all 
upon the ſame indication of cure, as any 
other aſthenia, or diſeaſe of debility, that 
has either yet been, or is to be, mentioned 
in this work. The unhappy termination of 
them, heretofore, is to be imputed not to 
their cauſe, but to the ill-adviſed methods 
_- Web Bt. -- Q commonly 


—_ 
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commonly employed for their cure (y): Nay, 
when they degenerate into local affections, 
as in the inſtance of tabes or general con- 
ſumption, ending in an obſtruction of the 


meſentery ; ; in that of colic at any age, termi- 
nating in an inflammation, tumour, or twiſt. 


ing of the inteſtines ; and in thoſe of both 
cclic and long- neglected diarrhea, running 
into a gangrene in the ſame part; this is a 
misfortune that never happens, when a proper 


method of cure is early enough uſed to re- 


move the primary diſeaſe: And, on the con- 
trary, it moſt commonly ariſes from injudi- 
cious treatment, or from the neglect of this, 


which is the proper one. To the kindred 
diſeaſes of the alimentary canal (2) further 


(y) I cannot help repeating again, , becauſe the im- 
portance of the ſubject calls upon me to do 10; that the 


practice of the new plan of cure, in all the diſeaſes of 


children, as well as in the others lately ſpoken of, has 
ever ſucceeded in my hands, as well as in thoſe of 


my pupils, to a miracle. I cannot ſay that ever I met 
with an inſtance where it could be ſaid to have failed. 


Let then who will compare that account with the known 
mortality that is every day the reſult of any other prop 
tice yet thought of in the profeſſion. 

(2) From DLXVI. to tlie preſent paragraph. 


. belong 
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belong the two following ones, under tha 
title 


Of the gentle Dyſentery and Cholera. 


DLXXVI. To theſe, every thing that has 
been ſaid of the former, will apply: Or, if 
there be occaſion for any particular obſerva- 
: tion upon them, it will be given after we 
come to treat of them in their more ſevere 
and violent ſtate: Of a ſimilar nature to all 


them, and, at the ſame time, not unconnected 


minant ſymptom in the alimentary canal, 1s 
the diſeaſe to which I have given the name 


_ Of Angins. 


For the ſymptoms and method of cure of 
which turn back to number CCXXII. where 


it is introduced, in the ene of aſthenic 


4 


ö ymptoms. 


_ 


theſe, but of a degree ſo much more violent, 
as to merit the next place in rank below 


with them, as having the ſeat of its predo- 
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* 


Of Scurvy. 


ULXXVII. Scurvy is an evident aſthenia: 
The principal fymptoms are, want of appe- 
tite, loathing of food, laxity of the living 
folids confidered as ſimple ſolids ; an oozing 
of blood, both from other parts, and parti- 
cularly from the gums; averſion to labour; 
low ſpirits, and a languor in all the func- 
tions. | 
' DLXXVIH. The noxious powers produc- 
ing this difeaſe, are the common aſthenic 
ones, appearing in the following form. It 
is cold, but conjoined with moiſture in the 
northern ſeas, and, as we may well ſuppoſe, 
in the parts of the fouthern ocean of the 
fame temperature, that generally produces 
the peculiar form of the diſeaſe. But all the 
other debilitating powers contribute their 
| ſhare : Such are, grief for the lofs of liberty, 
relations, kindred, and friends; a horrid dif- 
like to the preſent ſtate of life; a longing 
defire for that which they have parted with ; 
the awe which the Oy of diſcipline keeps 
them 
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them in; the effect of a calm, where there 
is nothing to do, producing direct debility 
on them; a ſtorm, where they have to labour 
above their powers, as certain a cauſe of in- 
direct debility; their not having been allowed, 


till of late, freſh meat, which is the only 
nouriſhing and invigorating (2) form of it; 


their being kept upon ſalted and ſpoiled meat, 
not even corrected by recent vegetable ali- 


ment, ſuch as that is (5); watery or ſmall 


drink; the terrour which the N of 
a battle at ſea inſpires. 


DLXXIX. All theſe particulars prove, that 
ſcurvy is ſo far from being the effect of one 
or two noxious powers, and from reſting upon 
fo narrow a baſis, as has hitherto been ima- 
gined ; that it is rooted in a multiplicity of 


5 debilitating powers, and is a real e 
or univerſal diſeaſe of debility. 


DLXXX. This inference is confirmed by 
both the true and falſe method employed for 
its cure: For, though nearly all the common 


powers concur in the production of ſcurvy ; 


(a) See CXXIV. 


3 
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if, however, it be conſidered, how eaſily, | 


upon the removal of the noxious powers, and 


upon the patient's getting a-ſhore, the diſeaſe _ 
is ſubdued, by freſh meat, either with or 


without greens, by wine, geſtation, and ex- 


erciſez in fine, by the return of his uſual 


manner of living; it will be impoſſible. to 


entertain a doubt of its being an aſthenia, 


but by no means a violent one. The pre- 
tence of its cure being effected by greens, 


roots, ſour crout, and ſimilar things, which 
have been ſo much commended lately, though, 


without the remedies juſt now enumerated, 


they could not fail, by their debilitating ope- 
ation, to aggravate the diſeaſe, is derived 
from a noted blunder among phyſicians, by 
which they are led to overlook the maſt cer- 


tain, ſimple, and evident facts, and take up, 
in place of them, the greateſt falſehoods, or 


ſuch facts as have a very narrow foundation 


in truth. 
Of. the mild Hyſteria. 


DLXXXI. The mild hyſteria is a form 


of aſthenia, of frequent occurrence among ; 


women, 


Chop. I. or MeDiciNe. * 


women; but very rarely happening to men; 
in which a noiſe is heard in the belly, and, 
the patient has a ſenfation of a ball rolling: 
within the bowels, riſing up to the throat. 
and there threatening ſuffocation. 
DLXXXII. The ſtriking ſymptom 1 in dur 
diſe eaſe is a ſpaſm, not fined: in a part, ibut 
moving along the courſe juſt deſcribed. The, 
diſeaſe attacks in fits, for the moſt part 
leaving long intervals between them, and; 
often not recurring more than once or twice. 
DLXXXIII. The fits are ſoon removed; 
by ſmall doſes of opium, repeated at ſhort: 
intervals: The intervals ſhould be ſecured 
from danger by-full diet, and a moderate 
and naturally ſtimulant management. 


Of Rheumatalgia, or the Chronic Rheumatiſm.. 


DLXXXIV. Rheumatalgia is an aſthenia, 
not ſo much a ſequel of rheumatiſm when 
this diſeaſe is left to proceed in its own. 
ſpontaneous courſe, as of the profuſion of 
Woo: and of the other fluids during the 

Q 4 treat- 
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treatment, or of too debilitating a plan of 
cure; by which the ſthenic diatheſis and the 
inflammation peculiar to it, are changed into 
the aſthenic diatheſis and inflammation, Pale. 
neſs of the ſkin takes the place of ruddineſs: 
The appetite is diminiſhed, the involuntary 
motions are impaired, debility and torpor 
prevail over all. So far the diſeaſe is under- 
ſtood to be chronic. As in rheumatiſm, the 
Joints are pained and inflamed. But though 
this is the moſt frequent cauſe of rheuma- 
talgia, ſo it ſometimes ariſes—not from a 
ſthenic origin, and an exceſs in the means 
of reducing that—but from pure debllity. 
DLXXXV. The cauſe of the diſeaſe is 
the uſual one of any aſthenia, predominant 
in the moving fibres of the muſcles, fituated 
below the ſkin over the wee ſurface of the 
body. 
DLXXXVI. Its worſt morbific powers 
are, penury of blood, cold, eſpecially with 
the addition of moiſture, impure air; and, 
beſides theſe, as many of the other debili- 
tating powers as happen to be applied, con- 
tribute, in proportion to the degree in which 
they 
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5 they are applied, to the morbid effect. Of 
theſe, exceſſive indolence and the reverſe are 
en hurtful. 

' DLXXXVII. As all ſtimulants contribute 
to the reſtoration of the healthy ſtate; ſo the 
moſt powerful of them in this caſe are nou- 

riſhing food, friction, geſtation, wine, taken 
in moderation, exerciſe, rather frequent than 
violent, and being as much as poſſible in the 
open air. Though it is an acknowledged 
fact, that rheumatalgia is one of the re- 
proaches of phyſicians ; it is more ſo than 
haas been hitherto yet underſtood. ; it being 
an aſthenic diſeaſe ; while they at all times 
made uſe of the ſame kind of treatment, as 
if it had been the moſt ſthenic, or, even upon 
the whole, a more debilitating treatment (c). 


le) If they ſhould pretend to ſay that their bleeding 
and other evacuations were more moderate than in rheu- 
matiſm ; the anſwer is, that they were not ſo profuſe at 
any given time: But, conſidering the length of time, 
that rheumatalgy draws out into, the frequent, and al- 
moſt conſtant evacuations, conjoined with every ſpecies 
of inanition, made the debilitating practice upon the 
whole far exceed that uſed in the ſthenic caſe. Na 
Vonder, then, that much miſchief was done. 


of 


h 
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/ the Aſtbenic Cough. | 


DLXXXVIII. The aſthenic cough is an 
aſthenia, which, with the conſtant common 
ſymptoms, depends upon a frequent expec= 
toration, which the cou gh excites ; affecting 
every. age, which has been under the influ- 
_ ence of either direct, or; indirect debility, 
and therefore old age, which is unqvoidably 5 
the prey of indirect debilitxy, i = 
5 DLXXXIX. As conſiting in mien; de- : 
bility, it is the effect of an exceſſive opera- 
tion of all the ſtimuli that have been applied. 
either for a ſhort time, or for a great part of 
life; the effects amounting to the ſame ; that 
of the former from its degree, and that of 
the latter from its long continuance(d). In 
ſo far as its cauſe is direct debility, a defi- 
ciency of all the ſtimuli, leaving the excita« 
| bility to be accumulated, induces this form 
of aſthenia, from the ſpontaneous tendency 
of nature, life being only a forced ſtate (e). 
DXC. 
(d) See above XXIX. XXX. and Cl, 
(e) So great is nature's tendency to that particular 


increaſe of excretion, which forms the matter of expec- 
toration 
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Px. The cough, which depends upon 
indirect Ay, ie cured by reducing the 
ſtimulus which occaſioned it, gradually and 
cautiouſly to the proper and natural degree. 
And when it originates from indirect debility, 
the increaſe of the ſtimulus, the want of 
which occaſioned the diſeaſe, till the degree 
of excitement, which conſtitutes health, is 
reſtored, effects the cure. 

DXCI. Such is the nature of Get ins 
indirect debility; that if the remedies of the 

former be puſhed beyond the proper boun- 
dary, the cough appears again; and the fame 
is the event of the ſame excels in the uſe of 
the remedies of the latter . 
DXClI. Frequent and violent cough with 
copious expectoration has been We held 
for a ſure mark of a vitiation or faulty ſtate 
of the lungs. That faulty ſtate was eſteemed 


toration in this diſeaſe, that every caſe of death from 
diſeaſe is an inſtance of it. Hence the dead rattle in 
the throat is univerſally the expiring ſymptom. Zee 
| LXXI. and CCCXXVI. 

„ See par, XXXIII. XXXIV. md XI. II. XXX. 


CXXXIV. with the addition, and eſpecially SCX. 
to . © 
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to be of a ſthenic nature, and to give aſſurance 


of the preſence ſometimes of ꝓhthiſipneu- 


mony, or conſumption from an ulcer in the 
lungs, ſometimes of baſtard peripneumony, 

ſometimes of a burning inflammation in the 
alimentary canal. In the former caſe an 
ulcer, or, in their way of ſpeaking and what 
amounts to the ſame thing, tubercles were 


believed the cauſe of the diſeaſe ; in the ſe- 
cond caſe, inflammation, either in the inter- 


coſtal muſcles, or a different one from that, 


which occurs in true peripneumony, was, in 


their opinion, its primary cauſe ; and, in the 
laſt caſe, not one of them would have heſi- 
tated a moment to have aſcribed the ſtate of 


the bowels to the only inflammation they 


were acquainted with, that which requires 
bleeding and evacuation for its cure. And 
no other inquiry was made, but whether the 
matter that was ſpit up, was mucus or pus. 
To aſcertain this, premiums were propoſed. 


 DXCIII. But, in fact, beſides that no 


phthiſipneumony, no baſtard peripneumony, 
as they call it, nor any inflammation in the 
- alimentary canal, was ever cured by anti- 


ſthenic or debilitating remedies ; and, in the 
| ſeveral 
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ſeveral trials that have yet been made, the 
firſt of theſe caſes has been evidently relieved, 
nay, frequently completely removed, and the 
two latter thoroughly cured in numberleſs 
| Inſtances, and in all in which the ſthenic 
or ſtimulant plan of cure has been ufed; I 
ſay, beſides thefe large and comprehenſive . 
facts, ſo little information can be derived 


either from the quantity or appearance of 


the expectoration, that in certain fevers, in 
ſome other diſeaſes of debility, quite free from 
local affection, and finally in this very cough 
of which we are ſpeaking, there is often a 
more violent cough, and a greater expecto- 
ration of matter putting on every form and 
every appearance, than uſually happens in a 
confirmed conſumption, and where every 
hour is expected to be the laſt. And yet 
this whole tumult, heretofore ſo alarming, 
can be ftopped in a few hours, and quite 
cured i in as many days. 
DXCIV. And, who does not know, that 
there are many perſons, who have an immo-' 
derate cough, and proportional expectoration, 
for a long life, while their lungs, however, 
are ſound, and free from any organic taint ? | 
How 
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How often in phthiſipneumony itſelf, after 
finiſhing its courſe, and terminating in death, 


has the whole fabric of the lungs been found 


upon diſſection as ſound as ever happens in 


death from any cauſe ( 8) ? 


pDxcv. The cauſe of coughing has bi- 


therto been unkn own. To pals over the 


(g) There are ſeveral caſes IE record, of the lungs, 
after death from a confirmed conſumption, having been 
found perfectly ſound. A moſt reſpectable pupil of mine 
went to Liſbon with a young gentleman of conſiderable 
rank in Scotland, under a confirmed conſumption, whom 
he brought back perfectly freed from his diſeaſe. He alſo 
ſaved either two or three ladies, I am not juſt now ſure 


which, equally given up npon the common practice. He 


happened to aſſert before the phyſician of the factory, 
that a perſon juſt dead of the ſame diſeaſe had no local 
affection in the lungs, and upon diſſection it was found 
to be as he had ſaid. I have reſtored many plithiſipneu- 
moniacs, but am obliged to own, that J have loſt three, 
to whom J was called too late. Their loſs, however, 
mortified me, becauſe there were many reafons for my 


ſetting my heart upon their cure. I alſo loſt in Edin- 


burgh the moſt amiable young man of that kingdom; 


after curing a prodigious hemorrhagy from his lungs. 


This was he whom my pupil two years before brought 


home ſafe from Liſpon. But I was prematurely dil 
in this, and counteracted in the other caſes. 


ſthenic 
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ſthenic cough, with which we have nothing 
to do in this part of our ſubject (); the 
cauſe of the aſthenic is the ſame as that of 
any aſthenia, but more vehement in the foun- 


| tain of expectoration, viz. the exhalant and 


mucous arteries, the ſecreted fluids of which, 
inſpiſſated by ſtagnation in the bronchia, 
_ conſtitute the matter to be expectorated. 
. «. The moſt powerful of the noxious 
agents in exciting aſthenic cough, is cold, 
juſt as heat has been demonſtrated to be the 
moſt noxious agent in catarrh (2). Nay, 
in the aſthenic cough, ſuch is the power of 
cold, that the ſlighteſt breath of air reaching 
the body, excites exceedingly violent cough- 
ing, and brings on the whole ſeries of ſub- 
ſequent ſymptoms; the warmth of the bed 
as ſoon allays the cough, prevents the threat- 
ening, and cures the urgent, diſturbances. 
DXCVI. In this as well as the ſthenie 
| cough, it is the ſerous and mucous fluids that 
_ chiefly flow to the bronchia. The bronchia 
bear their preſſure for a little, till, diſtended 


(5) See CLX. CCXXXIM. 
(ö) See par, CCCCVII,'to CCCCXI. 
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by the load, they can bear it no longer. The 
diſagreeable ſenſation excites a commotion 
in the excitability of the affected part, and, 
therefore, over its whole ſeat, and rouſes the 


excitement. A cough follows, and throws 


off the collected humours by which it is 
provoked. 155 


DXCVII. This diſcaſe is Ae to be 


treated, firſt with ſtimulant remedies, and 


then with ſuch as alſo fill the veſſels. If 


indirect debility has been the morbific power, 
ſtill we muſt ſtimulate,—at firſt to a degree 
little leſs than that which occaſioned the diſ- 
eaſe, and then ſtill leſs ; and, after changing, 
from time to time, the form of the ſtimulus, 
leſs ſtill; till we come down to the ſtimuli _ 
that are agreeable to nature or thoſe that ſuit 
the moſt perfect health (&). In this way are 
ebriety and every form of intemperance to 
be treated, If direct debility has been the 
cauſe, the cure will be a good deal more 
eaſy: Here we muſt go on to ſtimulate more 
and more, till we aſcend to that point of 


excitement, to which we came down in the 


(4) See par, CIII. 
DT caſe 


caſe of indire& t ade 10 this way is the 
firſt ſtage of phthiſipneumony, a as well as its 
middle courſe, and alſo baſtard peripneu- 
mony, nay, moſt caſes of the debility af- 
fecting young people, and the diſeaſe to which 
the name | | 


U 


Of Cbincugb 


DXCVIIL. Is given, to be encountered in 
practice. Chincough is attended by a con- 
tagious matter; which varies in its degree, 
but ſo, however, that a ſthenic plan of cure, 


5 adapted to the degree of the diſeaſe, for cer- | 


tain cures it. The change of climate or 


' ſituation is a tale; the practice of vomiting, 
| death(/). Indecd, ſince the diſeaſe is an 
e aſthenia, 


) Still to the old tune « cantilenam eandem canunt.” 
They confeſſed they knew nothing about this diſcaſe, yet 
they preſcribe change of air and place: If they knew 
nothing about the diſeaſe, how could they know what 
would be of ſervice ?Others told them ſo. But why 
do they preſcribe vomiting ?—They heard that from their 
maſter's deſk at ſchool, and found, that the ſame autho- 
rity was the reaſon. of others for doing the ſame thing. 
Why rawkting? For the ſame reaſon, and becauſe a 
I's II. 3 relique 
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aſthenĩa, vomiting, which is fo very debili- 


tating an agent, cannot fail to be of the 
higheſt detriment 0). 


5 Of Cyfirrhea, o or the mucoiis Dj iſcharge fron 


the Bladder * Urine. 


DXCIX. Cyſtirrhœa is that mode of 


aſthenia, in which, to the general ſymptoms 


of aſthenia, and the particular ones of aſthenic 


cough, there is an addition of mucus, ren- | 
dering the urine turbid, without any pre- 
| vious pain or fymptom of internal local | 


affection. | 


relique of the doctrine of morbific matter has run through 


all their ſyſtems. Hence, in bleeding diſeaſes, the uni- 
verſal rule has been to bleed, in vomiting to give eme- 
tics, in diarrhœa to give cathartics, in imitation, forſooth, 


of nature. The ſymptoms of diſeaſe have been miſtaken | 
for efforts of the conſtitution to remove the diſeaſe. It 


is now, however, proved, that there are no ſuch efforts. 
Every ſymptom, and particularly every morbid evacua- 
tion, is to be ſtopped, The contrary practice is as good 


ſenſe, as it would be to propoſe bringing on a dead rattle 


to cure the morbid one. 


(m) See par, CXXXVIL and the addition in MS. and 


CCXCIV. 


DC. ln 
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DOC. In fo far as this is a general affection, 
the laxity, which is proportioned to the atony, 
muſt be removed equally in it, as in othet 
caſes of increaſed excretion; and particularly 
the ſtimuli of health muſt be accurately ad- 
miniſtered. 5 


' vat. T he gout of Wande Na, is a 
4 form of aſthenia ; in which, after a long 
habit of luxury and indolence, and eſpecially 
| When to thoſe noxious powers directly debi- 
litating ones have been recently ſuperadded, 
indigeſtion, or diarrhoea, or rather both con- 
joined, with manifeſt ſigns of a diminiſhed 
perſpiration, precede ; then the lower extre- | 
mities are affected with languor. One or 
other of the ſmaller joints of the foot is al- 
moſt. always ſeized with an inflammation, 
which, if not reſiſted by a practice quite 
new, will prove molt ſevere and painful, but 
of ſhort duration, in compariſon with ſub- 
ſequent attack. 
Dll. This diſeaſe may be called the ; in- 
7 <dige ar or dyſpepſia of the JEXUTIOUS, that is, 
R 2 1 gr . | 
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the indigeſtion depending upon indirect debi- 
lity; while dyſpepſia may be denominated 


the gout of perſons under direct debility, as 


having every ſymptom of the gout, except 
the inflammation (2). For, ſo little is there 


in names, that not only the diſeaſes, of which 


we have been juſt treating, but likewiſe 


aſthma, hyſteria, the colic, and moſt of the 


diſeaſes, which have taken their appellations 


from any remarkable diſturbance of the ali- 


mentary canal, are equally prevented and 


cured by the fame method of treatment pre- 


(v1) There are very few perſons, who at one time or 


another in their life have not experienced painful twitches 
in ſome part or other of one of their feet, eſpecially when 
they happened to be in a ſtate more languid and ſluggiſh 
than ordinary. Every which caſe may be conſidered as 


a gout in miniature. But when the whole phenomena, 


except the inflammation, happen to any perſon, call it 
dyſpepſia, or what you will; it is to all intents and pur- 
| Poſes a gout, Indeed, from all that has been ſaid through 
this work, general morbid ſtate appears to be a very ſim- 
ple affair, being 
of the cauſe of the functions or powers of life, without 
any other difference, but that of the mere appearance of 
the ſymptoms to our ſenſes, an appearance by which, 
when we look no further for information, we are alſo 


anothing but an increaſe or diminution. 


conſtantly deceived, 


_ ciſely, 
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ciſely. Which is indeed the reaſon why the 
gout has been ranked in the number of the 
diſeaſes of the alimentary canal. 
DCllI. A taint, tranſmitted from parents 
to their offspring and celebrated under the 
appellation of hereditary, is a mere tale, or 
there is nothing in the fundamental part of 
this doctrine. The ſons of the rich, who 
ſucceed to their father's eſtate, ſucceed alſo 
to his gout: Thoſe who are excluded from 
the eſtate, eſcape the diſeaſe alſo, unleſs they 
bring it on by their own conduct. Nay, if 
there be but two diſeaſes in the ſtrict ſenſe 


of the word, they muſt be either all, or none 


of them, hereditary. This ſuppoſition makes 
the noxious powers ſuperfluous, which have 
been proved to be every thing reſpecting diſ- 
caſe; and, as it is, therefore, abſurd, ſo the 
truth of the latter opinion muſt be admitted. 
The ſtamina, or ſimple ſolids, are ſo given 
in our firſt conformation, that ſome perſons 

are diſtinguiſhed by a rigid, others by a ſlen- 
der ſtate of the whole maſs. This variety 
of the ſtamina, if the exciting powers, upon 
which the whole phenomena of life depend, 
be properly managed, admits each its reſpec- 
„ tiv 
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tive ſtate of health, ſuited to its reſpective na- 
ture, and ſufficiently good, if the excitement, 
ſuited to each, be kept up by a proper direc- 
tion of the ſtimuli. Though Peter's father 
may have been affected with the gout, it does 
not follow that Peter muſt be affected; be- 
cauſe, by a proper way of life, that is, by 
adapting his excitement to his ſtamina, he 
may have learned to evade his father 8 diſ- 
Wl 
6 . g. If the ſame perſon, who from his 
own fault and improper management, has 
fallen into the diſeaſe; afterwards, by a con- 
trary management, and by taking good care 
of himſelf, prevents and removes the diſ- 
eaſe, as it has been lately diſcovered: What 
then is become of hereditary taint? 
Laſtly, if the gout is the ſame diſeaſe as 
dy ſpepſy, ariſes from the ſame noxious pow- 
ers, and is removed by the ſame remedies; 
if the only ſymptom, in which it can poſ- 
ſibly be thought to differ, the inflammation, 
is only a ſlight part ot the diſeaſe, depend- 
ing upon the ſame original cauſe, and ready 
to yield to the ſame remedies; what ſignify 
diſtinctions about either, that do not apply 
TTT 
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to both (o)? Nothing further is ſet forth by 
them, than, that a certain texture of ſtamina 
is favourable to certain forms of difeafes 
(which forms are of no conſequence), ſo | 
that, when the excitement is adapted to the 
ſtamina, even thoſe forms can be 3 
Las uin! | 
- -DCFV. The noxious powers cilacing the 
gout are, firſt, indirectly debilitating; they 
are not effectual all of a ſudden, and com- 
monly not before the meridian of life, that is, 
before the thirty-fifth year of one's age. 
Rich food, too much eaſe, have a very great 
effec, drink-has leſs. Whatever has a ten- 
dency to wear out life, and to conſume the 
excitability, contributes to the effect. But 
the firſt fit ſejdom comes on till ria de- 


Wet If I 1 kept off my gout for ſeven. years paſt, 
after having been ſubjected to. the moſt ſevere rage of the 
diſeaſe, might not I, much more eaſily, have prevented 
jt before? But, it may be ſaid, perhaps, that excruciat- 
ing pain makes a great difference in the ſcale of compa- 
riſon of any two diſeaſes: The anſwer to that is, that, 
ſince the pain is as eaſily removed as the other ſymptoms, 
the difference is remoyed, and the weights i ip the ſcale 

equalized, | 


— — ́Z“œ—᷑l—ᷣ . —— 
— — — — 
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bilitating noxious powers have been ſuper- 
added to the indirect (). The following 
are particularly hurtful, abſtinence, vegetable 
food, the hurtful effect of which is in pro- 
portion to the imbecility of the matter that 
compoſes it. The farinaceous ſubſtances are 
by no means ſafe (2), but leſs hurtful than 
roots, and theſe leſs ſo than greens (7) ; but 


| (9) My gout came on at the thirty-ſixth year, after 

five or fix months low living: It returned not again till 
betwixt ſive or fix years after, becauſe all the interme- 
i diate time I had been well ſupported: And this ſecond fit 
was uſhered | in with low living immediately previous to 
it, for near the ſame length of time, as before the com- 
ing on of the firſt fit. Nay! 1 no gout ever came on but 5 
in conſequence of direct debility; the indirect has not ſo 
quick an effect in that reſpect; at the ſame time it has a 
tendency to be hurtful, and therefore ſhould be avoided. 

(2) A meſs of porridge, a diſh uſed in Scotland, with 
ſmall beer poured into it, and taken over night, would 
bring on a fit of the gout next day. 

(r) The juice of turnips, of cabbage, and even peaſe- 
pudding and peaſe-ſoup, which are commonly reckoned 
| ſubſtantial diſhes, have the ſame effect: When thoſe 
ſubſtances, after being boiled, are uſed with a good ſolid 

meal of meat, I have always found them innocent. Green 


peaſe, eaten with lamb or fowl, are both harmleſs and 
grateful. 


fruits 
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fruits are the moſt hurtful of all (5). Cold 
water, given in the height of the diatheſis, 
to quench thirſt, immediitely produces nau- 
ſea, vomiting, and other diſtreſſing ſymp- 
toms of the ſtomach and of the reſt of that 
canal, and hurries on a formal fit (r). The 
mixture of an acid with pure cold water in- 
| creaſes the hurtful effect. Of the ſtrong 
drinks; thoſe prepared from barley by fer- 
mentation, that is, the different ales and beers, 
all the white wines in common uſe, except 
Madeira and Canary; and among the red 
wines, claret, indeed all the French wines, 
and punch with acid, are remarkably hurtful. 
And as indolence helps on with the firſt fit, 
ſo fatigue, eſpecially that of walking, hurries 
on all future ones. Want of a ſufficient 
quantity of blood is ſo hurtful at all times, 
that, though the theory of phyſicians led 
them to the notion that the diſeaſe depended 
on plethora and * ” nobody ever 
_ Ales and pears 3 are ſych : But the cold fruits, as 


melons, cucumbers, are almoſt inſtantancous in their | 
FFC 1 8 


0 See CLXXXIV. to CXC. to cv. 


thought 
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thought of taking blood (2). Vomiting is 
hurtful, and indeed one of the natural ſymp- 
toms of a very bad ſtate of the diſeaſe; but 
purging is worſe(x). Every evacuation has 
a ſimilar bad effect, with this diſtinction, 
that the artificial are much more hurtful than | 
the ſpontaneous. | 
DCV. One is to be cxoeprad,ndexenls i in 
venery,—to which, though it be a fl a ſponta- 
' neous and natural, not an artificial, evacua- 
tion, gouty perſons are ſo addicted, and ſo 
exceed others in power, that in the very 
middle of a very bad fit, they are not ſparing | 
of it ()). The exertion at firſt is not felt; 
but in the advance of life, and after many 
returns of the diſeaſe, it is felt at laſt with 
a vengeance (S). Great heat, by its indirectly | 
debilitating 


(#) This i is one * their many contradictions between 
theory and theory, and theory and practice. 1 
(.?) At any time I can bring on a fit by a ſingle doſe of 

 Glauber's ſalt, unleſs I happen to be very ſtrong, and quite 
free of all diatheſis. 

(3) It is aot quite correct to ſay that the mere evacua- 
tion is the miſchievous circumſtance here. It is the high 
degree of pleaſureable ſenſation that 9 ener- 
Yates. Eprrox. 

1 At an advanced period of age, in perſons who had 

been 
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debilitating operation, does ſome hurt (a); but 
great cold, by its directly debilitating, much 
more (6). Impurity of air is injurious (c), as 
well as an interruption in the train of think; 
ing (4), but hard thinking is more ſo. A de- 
ficieney in the ſtimulus of paſſion i is a pretty 
conſiderable noxious power (e); but violence | 
of paſſion will convert this moderate degree 5 
of the gout into that higheſt degree of it, 
that attacks the head, lays a ſnare. tor lite, 
| and brings on certain death. 
8 b a 46 Indulgence i in ſleep is bad (g). as 
producing direct debility, by deferring the 
re- application of the ſtimuli, which takes 
place 1 in the waking ſtate ; but too little fleep : 


been vigorous, an 88 power of execution ſome- 
times, even in actual morbid ſtate, will take place, ſo as 
that the perſon will be able to outdo all his former doings | 
in that way. But it is a falſe power, it is a ſymptom of 
_ diſeaſe: It is like unnatural appetite for food amidſt a 
| weakneſs of the powers of — EN 
=>, 0008 OXY: 
19 cxvI. 
: () CXLVI. 
(4) CXXXIX. 
(e) CXLI. 
bid. 
(g) CX V. 
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is much more hurtful, as it leaves behind it A 
a degree of fatigue from the effe& of the 


ſtimuli of the former day (y). Often, when 


the upper parts of the body have been re- 
cruited by ſleep enough, the podagrie, after 
getting up, feels a ſtate of languor in his 
lower extremities, and a demand for more 
ſleep on their account, and is obliged to go 
to bed again, and give the unrecruited limbs 
their reſpective ſhare of ſleep. When a per- 
ſon is heavy from ſhort ſleep, how great is 
the luxury to cheriſh again by the heat of 
the bed-clothes all the parts that have been 
; expoſed to cold, that is, the whole furface _ 
of the body and thighs, but eſpecially the 
legs and feet; which laſt, during the pre- 
Tence of the fit, is the ſeat of the inflamma- 
tion; and how delightful, in that way, to 
make up the neceſſary complement of ſleep? 
DCI. To prolong the intervals of health, 
and prevent a fit, the remedies are all the re- 
verſe of the noxious powers : They are, rich 
food taken 1 in plenty (7), but remaining with- 


60 See Part II. Chap. vn. ccuxx Vn. 
(5 See par. CCLXVI. | 


in 
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in its ſtimulant range, conſequently of the 
animal kind, with a rejection of all ſorts of 
vegetable matter, or a very ſparing uſe of it; 
ſtrong drink, not taken cold, unleſs when 
there is no danger of the diſeaſe (4), (at 
which time cold water after a good meal is 
ſafe ,) not mixed with acid, not aceſcent, not 
turbid from fermentation when it is taken (1); 


15 00 1 3 555 Lay take cold drink and oſs | 
| ſome vegetable matter; it is when, for ſome time paſt, I 
have been well ſupported, and feel ſtrong and vigorous. 
1 81 alſo know, if I have, either in food or drink, taken 
any thing i improper in kind, how to correct it; which is, 
by having recourſe to a proper ſtimulus. By eating an 
exotic fruit, which had a mixture of the qualities of the 
water melon, the orange and lime, in a quarter of an 
hour I had an attack in my ſtomach, in the middle of my 


lecture, laſt ſummer, at the Devil tavern. By ſome of HP 


the diffuſible ſtimulus I repelled it, and went well on 
with my lecture. At other times I have prevented ſuch 
an effect, by anticipating the remedy, This doctrine 
puts much more in our power: But we ſhould not, there- | 
fore, play tricks with it. On the contrary, we have great 
reaſon to be thankful for the command it gives us over 
our health, and that alſo, by the uſe of means not in- 
7 elegant, nauſeous, and clumſy, but quite the contrary. 
T he old motto of Aſclepiades, 7uto, celeriter, et jucunde, 


is verified and improved by the important addition of 
ſalukriter. | 


(1) CCLXVIIL 


geſta- 
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geſtation (m), exerciſe not ſo ſtrong as to oc- * 
caſion ſweat, or give fatigue (2), a full quan- 
tity of blood, which is procured by food 
and the exerciſe juſt directed (o), no evacua- 
tion (), ſparing venery, if gouty perſons 
can obſerve the rule (), a moderate tem- 


perature (7), equally between the extremes 


of direct and indirect debility; pure air (s), 
conſequently cleanlineſs, and being much i in 
the open fields; a chearful train of think- 
ing (7) ; ſuch a ſtate of excitement, as to 
paſſion, as keeps between fiery exceſs and 
ſtupid apathy, with as great tranquillity of 
mind as poſſible (a2); moderate ſleep, rather 
inclining to be long than ſhort, a rule which 
ſhould be ſo much the more carefully ob- 
ferved, as the diſeaſe is of longer ſtanding | 
and greater ſeverity: In fine, ſleep ſhould be 
( CCLXIX. 
(2) Ibid. 
(o) CCXC. CCxcv. 
(p) CEXC. 
(9) DCXIX. 
(r) CXII. 
G ccm. 
C DXIII. DXVIII. 
I) CAL. CCClII. on 
e allowed 
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allowed to continue till the moſt vigorous 
; waking ſtate is procured (x). 
III. From what has been ſaid it Mun 
appear certain, that the gout of ſtronger per- 
ſons is net alſo itſelf a diſeaſe of ſtrength, 
or a ſthenic one; and that it does not depend 
upon vigour of the conſtitution and plethora, 
as has been commonly hitherto imagined ; 
but that it is manifeſtly aſtnenic, like all the 
reſt of the caſes belonging to aſthenia, and 
proved to be fo by the ſtrongeſt evidence; 
and that it is not to be treated by an anti- 
ſthenic, as it has hitherto been the notion, 
but by a ſthenic plan of cure; and that 
there i is every encouragement for treating it 
in that point of view. : 
PCX. What has hitherto deceived phy- 
; ſicians, and paſſed for the cauſe of the gout, 
is the appearance of vigour and an over- 
proportion of blood, in moſt podagrics, from 
the bulk of ſimple ſolids in conſequence of 
their way of life, and often from their great | 
ſtrength. But, good men they never re- 
collected, that vigour and a great ar 


(x) DC. | 
3 of 
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of blood are not properties inherent in ani- 
mals, but that they depend every day and every 
hour upon foreign circumſtances ()). If any 
one, according to that idea, who has hap- 
pened to acquire a great bulk of ſimple ſo- 
lids, and who has enjoyed abundance. of 
proper diet, to the thirty-fifth or fortieth 
year of his age, ſhould all at once be de- 
prived of all the articles of diet for ten days; 
and if a dwarf two foot high, who has lived 
poorly, and is, therefore, meager and ſlender, 
ſhould equally ſuddenly be put upon rich 
| living ; will there be the leaſt probability, 
that the former ſhall, notwithſtanding his 
| preſent abſolute privation, continue plethoric 
and vigorous ; and that the latter, from being 
crammed with unuſual plenty, ſhall continue 
empty, as before? Is the fundamental pro- 
| poſition of this doctrine, in which it has 
been demonſtrated, that we are nothing of 
_ ourſelves, and that we are altogether regu- 
| lated by external powers, to be forgotten? Is 
a gouty perſon, who has for twenty years un- 
dergone an exceſs of ſtimulant operation, 


(3) X. XI. XII. XII. 8 
about 
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about the fortieth year of his age, or even 
afterwards to be reckoned fuller of blood 

and more vigorous, than another perſon who 
has lived lower, or than he himſelf was 

twenty years before ? Where, pray, was the 
neceſſity of comparing gouty perſons with 
| Others free from all bias to that diſeaſe, and 
why not compare them with themſelves (2)? 3 


(Z) Such is the effect of the powers operating upon 
us, that a certain degree of that operation produces an 
effect that would not ariſe under another. If the accuſ- 
tomary operation has been moderate, habit will render 
the excitement ariſing from it, in ſome meaſure, ſuffi- 
cient for the demands of the ſyſtem : Hence, day-labour- 


ers are ſupported upon leſs ſtimulus than gentlemen, 


Again, which is a circumſtance liable to happen to the 
latter, if the accuſtomary operation has been exceſſive, 
there will be a neceſſity for a continuation of ſome degree 
of the exceſs. A podagric may be ſtronger than a la- 
bourer, and yet fall into the gout. For though, com- 
pared with the other perſon, he is ſtrong; compared > 
with himſelf at another time, he is weak: And the rea- 
ſon is, that, though he is ſtill better ſupported than the 
| labourer, he is worſe ſupported than the uſual ſtate of 
his ſyſtem requires. Further, the labourer, though he 
falls not into the gout, may, by carrying his moderation 

too far, fall into indigeſtion, or ſome other diſeaſe, in 
every eſſential reſpect the ſame as the gout. A double 
Inference ariſes here ; which is, that, though both exceſs | 
Vor. II. 8 and 
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Of the gentle Aſthma. 
DCX. Aſthma is an aſthenia; in which, 


to the ſymptoms common to all aſtheniz, 
there is ſuperadded a difficult reſpiration, 
returning at uncertain and often unequal in- 


and deficiency can be borne to a certain degree, fo as to 


require a continuance of them, or a gradual correction, 
yet they ſhould both be avoided as entailing that fort of 


_ neceſſity for their continuance while their effect makes 
no fort of compenſation, being, at beſt, not the beſt ſtate, 
that of perfect health, but a ſtate of prediſpoſition to diſ- 
_ eaſe; the one to ſthenic, and at laſt indirect debility; 3: che 
other to aſthenic, as depending on direct debility. The 
perfect rule for inſuring the healthy ſtate, is to keep 
within the extremes of exceſs and defect, and thereby _ 
produce the due degree of excitement z and to apply all 
the exciting powers gqually, each in its due proportion. 


The due degree may be ſecured. by ong or a few, but 
the equality of it over the ſyſtem can only be ſecured by 
their equal application. This propoſition goes to the 


bottom of two extenſive doctrines, that of life, and that 
of morals; the laſt of which has as yet not attained to 


any thing like a fundamental principle. I intend to pro- 


ſecute the idea upon ſome future occaſion, I know a 
bock filled with valuable ethic facts, but have not yet 
had time to conſider, whether they all point to a gener! 
one, in which they all agree, and which reflects prof 


and confirmation upon them; without which it would 
{all ſhort of ſcientific exactneſs, 


tervale, 
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tervals, without any unuſual expectoration 
accompanying the fits. | 

 DEXI. The noxious and curative powers 
here are the ſame as in the gout: In the 


fame manner the fits are both prevented and 
removed (9). 


07 . 


DCXIL. 3 is alſo one > of the TY 


of aſthenia ; in which, often from pain, often 


from dne and not ſeldom from ſweat, 


and diſagreeable ſoaking heat, ſometimes the 
h wriſts, ſometimes one of the calves of the 
5 leg, in fine, any external part, are affected: 
Of the internal parts, it is ſometimes the on 
| ſtomach, ſometimes ſome part in the inteſtinal 

canal, ſometimes the urinary bladder, that 
ſuffers: The diſeaſe is not produced only 

by indirectiy debilitating powers; it alſo 

ariſes from directly debilitating ones, fuch 
as abſtinence, vomiting, diarrhoea, and drink- 
ing water contrary. to cuſtom. | 


00 This has been ad, both upon other occaſions, 
and particularly in the caſe of a young gentleman, who 
lived with me during my firſt management of my gout, . 
See Preface to the Elementa. 


ö „ 
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PDcx!III. Tor remove this diſeaſe, when it 
does not exceed the degree that is here un- 
derſtood, the whole body muſt be invigo- 


rated by moderate ſtimuli, every violent e- 


citing power ſhould be taken out of the way; 
geſtation, and ſuch exerciſe as does not ex- 
ceed the ſtrength, ſhould be uſed. A more 
ſevere degree of this diſeaſe will by and by 
be treated under the title of tetanus, 


of Anaſarea.. 


'DcxIV. Aalen is a form of . 
diſtinguiſhed by water betwixt the ſkin and 


the fleſh, occaſioning an external ſwelling of 


the body, without the ſigns of any ſuffuſion 
of the ſame fluid into the interiour parts. 
DCXV. In the treatment, the body muſt 
be invigorated, and in that part of it chiefly, 
where the greateſt laxity and atony prevail, 
that is, the ſkin. This indication is an- 
ſwered by ſtimulating heat, by friction, by 
pure and dry air, by nouriſhing ſtimulant 
diet, and the peruvian bark. No internal 
local affection gives occaſion to it, which 
may be known from the ſymptoms yielding 
to this plan of cure. 
7 
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| Of Colic with Pain. 


 DCXVI. Colic with pain is a . of 

aſthenia, and a higher degree of the colic 

without pain; in which, to the ſigns of de- 

bility in common to all the aſthenic caſes, 
are ſuperadded a greater violence of the ſame 
ſymptoms, twiſting pain about the navel, 

with pain in ſome part of the belly, often 
enormous, and ſometimes with a tumour, 
that can be felt externally, immediately above 

the brim of the pelvis, on the right ſide, at 
the place of the blind head of the colon. 


of the Duel, or 2222 with | 
Pam. 


DexvlII. a en with pain is an 

aſthenia, which adds to the ſymptoms of 

. indigeſtion without pain, a pain and gnaw- 

ing feeling in the region of the ſtomach, 
and is a very ſevere diſeaſe. 


CC 
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Of the violent Hyſteria. 


DCxXVIII. The violent hyſteria is a higher 
degree of the mild hyſteria; in which, be- 
ides the ſ ymptoms deſcribed under that head, 
mobility and changeableneſs of mind, diſ- 
poſition to ſleep, convullive ſtate, and a great 
reſemblance to epilepſy, are conſpicuous. 
The temperament, that favours hypochon= 
 driafis, is of an oppoſite nature to this, which 
is commonly called the ſanguine. Both the 
temperament and prediſpoſition in this caſe. 
are produced by a moiſt, lax, ſet of ſimple 
ſolids. . DOS 


Of the Gout of weakened Perſons. 


- DCXIX. The gout of weakened perſons, 


which is an increaſed degree of the gout of 
ſtrong perſons, is that aſthenia, in which the 
inflammation runs to greater length, and, 


at laſt, does not form at all; while the ge- 
neral affection increaſes in violence and ob- 
ſtinacy, and, at laſt, attains its higheſt de- 

gree z 
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Zree; exhibiting, towards the end of the 
diſeaſe, almoſt all the ſymptoms of debility; 
every form of aſthenia; and lometimes coun- 
terfeiting ſynocha. 

DCXX. As the diſeaſes affecting the ali- 
mentary canal, formerly mentioned (5), have, 
in great meaſure, a common nature; ſo theſe 
alſo, that is, the colicodynia (c), the dy ſpep- 
ſodynia (4), the violent hyſteria (e), and the 

gut /, equally participate of the ſame, 
differing only from the former in their highet 
degree of violence. Their moſt diſtinguiſh= | 
ing ſymptoms are either ſpaſm, which takes 
place in colic and indigeſtion with pain; 
or a ſpaſmodic convulſive affection, which 
accompanies the others. But they do not 
differ from each other in any thing eſſential ; 
fince they all, without diſtinction, depend 
not only on debility, but alſo nearly upon 
nun equal 8 as the e of theit 


05 From Dl vi. to DlxxXVI 
(c) DCXVI. 
(d) DCXVII. 
lte) DCXVIII. 
e 


„%% ð wa 
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morbiffe powers and remedies proves. For 
a very full explanation of ſpaſm and con- 
vulſion go back to the following numbers, 
CLXXXVIII. to CX CV. and from the latter 
to CCI. 
DCXXI. In the treatment of them all (g). 
abſtinence, fatigue, evacuations, acids and 
aceſcents, cold, directly and indirectly debili- 
tating paſſions, the debility ariſing from exer- 
tion of the intellectual function, and impurity | 
of air, muſt be avoided. The mode of cure 
of every one of them muſt be ſtimulant. 
When each is but ſlight, beef ſoup and other 
rich ſoups, which a& partly by dilution, 
partly by a nouriſhing and ſtimulant operation 
in the weak ſtate of the ſtomach when ſolid 
food cannot be taken, and by ſupporting the 
ſyſtem ; afterwards, when the ſtrength is in 
ſome meaſure reſtored, ſolid animal food, 
and moderately diluted drink, which, at laſt, 
_ eſtabliſh the health, are ſufficient. In a higher 
degree of diſeaſe, while the ſoups ſhould till 
be continued, at the ſame time pure "mn 


| x) Peruſe the whole of Chap. 1x, Part II, from 
numb, CCLXXAL | 


liquors 
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liquors ſhould be adminiſtered. "And when 
the violence of any caſe baffles this whole 
ſet of ſtimuli, recourſe muſt be had to muſk, 
volatile alkali, camphor, æther, and opium. 
Theſe muſt be adminiſtered in large doſes ; 
and all acid and fermenting things, every 
thing cold, though accompanied with ſtimu- 
Jus, muſt be guarded againſt, „„ 
DCxxX!II. As to the management of ds. 
patient in the intervals, all debilitating powers 
muſt be avoided, ſuch as fatigue, abſtinence, 
cold, and exceſſive heat (); it is a certain 
and demonſtrated fact, that the fits of recur- 
rent diſeaſes do not return from any inherent. 
power of nature, but from human folly. 
You may accept of this as a joyous and 
: unexpected piece of news. The recurrence 
of fits of the gout itſelf is not unavoid- 
able (i); but, by guarding againſt the noxi- 
ous powers, may be repelled for any length _ 
of time; and, when it happens at any time 
to come on from the fault of his patient, it 


; 650 See again the ame Chapter, which compare with 
the preceding, the VIIIth of the IId Part. 
() Sce par. DXCVII. 85 
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can often be removed in two hours, and al- _ 
moſt always in as many days, and the ſtate 
of health ſecured in every reſpect. In all 
diſeaſes of ſimilar vehemence, whenever any 


ſtimulus, from a long continuation of its uſe, 


has begun to have leſs effect, we ſhould lay 
it aſide, and proceed to the uſe of another, 
from that ſtill paſs to another, and in tha: 
way go over the whole circle (&). 


: Of Hypechondriajis. 


'DEXXUI. The hypochondriafis is an 
aſthenia, in which, with the ſymptoms of 

dy ſpepſy, there is a noiſe in the belly, flatu- 
lency, and uneaſineſs, and a rooted opinion in 
the patient, of the diſeaſe being always worſe 
than it is. The way to the diſeaſe is paved 
by a dry fet of ſimple ſolids, and that tem- 
perament, in which there is a natural flow- 
neſs to paſon ; which, however, once excited, 
riſes to extreme violence, and continues long 


with obſtinacy. It is further diſtinguiſhed 


(6) A ; 
| 5 


po 
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by a fixed attention of mind, whereby the 
patient is liable to dwell 10 exceſs upon any 
purſuit or ſtudy, and is not to be eaſily di- 


verted to another, as alſo by a dry ſtate of 


the ſurface of the body, a rough ſkin, with 


black hair, and black eyes, and always a dark 


complexion and ſcrious aſpect. 
P P 


 DOXXIV. From this definition, Tug 
chondriaſis is beyond doubt an aſthenia, as 
it is accompanied with a noiſe in the belly 


and flatulency, and as the courſe of the diſ- 


cale is diſtinguiſhed by ſlownefs to paſhon, 
earneſtneſs in thinking, and by that ſtate of 
the ſimple folids, which requires: a high force = 
of ſtimulant operation to procure and keep A 


up a ſufficient degree of excitement. 8 


DCXXV. Since the ſtate of the ſimple 


folids is a ſtate given by nature, and not to 


be changed by art, and the only indication 
of cure left in the phyſician's power, is to 
fit a certain degree of exc.tement to that 


given ſtate, which is exactly He caſe in this 
diſeaſe; the ſtimulus of tood, drink, and 
| others, ſhould be employed in the cure of 
hypochondriafis. The patient ſhould be 
kept cheertul, by agreeable company and 
1 8 
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gay entertainments, by a journey, and by 
the various ſcenes of nature and art through 
which he paſſes. During his journey he 
ſhould ride, that, in guiding the horſe, his 
mind may be more occupied, His ſtudies 
and every ſubject of his ordinary contem- 
plation ſhould be often changed and varied. 
He ſhould have generous wine given him, to 
relieve the ſymptoms of his ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, and to raiſe his animal ſpirits. And 
if theſe ſhould fail of ſucceſs, the diffuſible 
ſtimuli, as opiates, ſhould have their turn 
for a time, for the purpoſe of ſtriking a 
ſtroke at once. And their uſe again ſhould 
be gradually laid aſide in proportion as the 
| ſtrength can be ſupported by the more na- 
tural and accuſtomary ſtimulants. Darkneſs 
and bad air ſhould be ſhunned; bright light, 
and all lively objects, ſhould be ſought after. 
No hypochondriac, even in a fit of delirium, 
ſhould be provoked, but by every contrivar ce 
ſoothed (/). N 5 
07 


"0 I have heard of an hypochondriac ſo provoked at 
his phyſicians, who maintained that nothing ailed him, 

that oe on the contrary, to carry his opinion of his diſ- 
eaſe 
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Of Dropſy. 


DCXXVI. Dropſy is an aſthenia, com- 
monly in the form of an anaſarca, with a 
ſwelling of ſome viſcus, which, for the moſt 
part, at leaſt in the beginning, attacks ſome 


part in preference to others. | 


DCXXVII. The cauſe of dropſy, in fo far ; 
as it reſpects the collect ion of water, is eaſily 
explicable upon this doctrine, but altogether 
inexplicable upon any other. For the uni- 
verſal debility, that is, laxity and atony, is 


| eaſe to the utmoſt, at laſt took it into his head, that it 
had attained its utmoſt height, by depriving him of his 


life. He continued obſtinately in the notion of his be- 


ing dead, till a more ſenſible practitioner was called in 


to ſee him. This gentleman agreed that he was dead; 
but, as he could not diſcern the particular cauſe of his 


death, he, therefore, propoſed to ùpen the body: In ſet- 
ting about which, he made ſuch a claſhing with a great 
apparatus of inſtruments, provided for the purpoſe he 
intended, that the patient was rouſed from his obſtinate 
ſullenneſs, and allowed, that this gentleman had come 


nearer to his caſe than any of the reſt; but acknow- 
ledged, that he now found he had ſome remains of life. 


chiefly 
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chiefly predominant j in the extreme red arte- 
ries, and the exhalants immediately continued 


from theſe, as well as in the commencements 


of the abſorbent veins; and it is often urgent 
in a particular ſet of theſe veſſels only. 


DCXX VIII. As all the debilitating noxious 


powers concur in producing this, as well as 


every other aſthenia ; ſo thoſe powers haye 
the greateſt influence in this caſe, that preſs 
moſt upon the vaſcular ſyſtem. Hence, 
as we ſee in the converſion of peripneu- ; 
mony into the dropſy of the cheſt, pro- 
fuſe bleeding, and a large draught of cold 
water, when the body is fatigued, overheated, 
and burned up with thirſt, are the moſt 


powerful agents in bringing on this diſeaſe. 


The hurtful effect of the latter, in every 


caſe of debility, when its operation is not 
followed by ſoit e ſtimulus, has been more 


than ſufficiently explained above (%½). Be- 
ſides, in this caſe, when all the veſſels are 
dilated, the water flows to their terminations, 
which are their weakeſt part, paſſes out at 
kfheſe, and, as it cannot all be taken up by 


(m) See par. CXVII. to CXXIV. . 
7 the 
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the ts, it collects in every neigh, 
bouring cavity (). Hence the urgent r 
tom in this diſeaſe. 

DCxxXIX. To this aſthenia belong an the 
watery effuſions, which do not ariſe from 
local affection, but depend on pure debility. 
And, therefore, if at any time any other form 

of aſthenia, whether from wrong treatment, 
or other noxiqus powers, terminates in this 
_ effuſion; every ſuch caſe ſhould be held as 

a proper dropſy (o); and it ſhould be ever 
| preſent to our recollection, that there are only 
two general diſeaſes, and that the diſtinctions 
” hitherto received arc devoid of all ſolid foun- 
dation. | Accordingly, both from other im- 
proprieties in the treatment, and particularly 
from bleeding, epilepſy, pally, and gout, 
terminate in real dropſy. Nay, ſuch is the 
termination of peripneumony itſelf, when it 
is either converted into direct debility, from 
the debilitating plan of cure having been 
puſhed to exceſs, or into indirect debility, 
from having been left to itſelf, and the body 


: (% LX. LX. LI. 
(9) See LXX XI. 
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not ſufficiently debilitated. The affections, 
confined to parts, which are conſidered as 
the remote cauſes of dropſy, will be treated 
among the local 8 to which they be- 
ba: 
 DCXXX. After this explanation of the 

nature of dropſy, its cure, provided the treat- 
ment be proper, and early enough ſet about, 
\ ought by no means to be ſo much deſpaired 
of, as it ſhould be when local affection with 
a ſimilar effuſion, and the general diſeaſe are 
| blended together without diſtinction, and 
conſidered as one and the ſame (p). If long 
before the effuſion there was no internal 
complaint, if the diſeaſe rather came on 
ſuddenly, and in conſequence of evident 
noxious powers, and yields to the firſt part 
of the curative means, there 1 15 no reaſon to t 
doubt of a cure. 

DCxxxl. Beſides the 00 indication 
of cure for aſthenia, that ſuited to this caſe 
muſt be particularly directed to the whole 


| (p) Sometimes the predominant ſ\ ymptom riſes to the 
degree of being above the power of the excitement, as 
in the tumour of ſcirrhus, and the effuſion here. 


vaſcular 
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vaſcular. ſyſtem, and eſpecially to the termi- 
nation of the arteries, and the commence- 
ment of the abſorbent veins. The remedies ; 
are alſo the uſual ones; that is, diet as nou- 

riſhing and ſtimulant as poſſible ; firſt in a 
fluid form, when the ſolid cannot be admit- 

ted upon account of the debility of the ſto- 

mach; then, alſo in a ſolid form; and toge- 

ther with both, ſtrong drink, ſuch as the 

' beſt wine that can be gotten, fermented ſpirit, 

' ſometimes pure, ſometimes diluted. If the 

diſeaſe does not yield to theſe, after their uſe 

has been continued for a proper length of 

time; recourſe muſt be had to the diffuſible 

forms: By this means, when the effuſion has 
not yet attained to that high degree that con- 
ſtitutes a local affection, and is not to be 
altered by any ſtate of the excitement, this 
aſthenia can be as eaſily cured as any other. 
DCxxXXII. But, when a great quantity of 
water has now gotten into ſome large cavity, it 
ſhould immediately be removed by the ca- 
theter; when that has been done and the 
emptied cavity ſecured with as much care 
a8 as poſſible, the ſtrength ſhould be ſupported 5 
r. ER. * by 
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by wine, ſtrong drink, and any ſtimulus more 
diffuſible, as directed a little above. And 


if this ſhould likewiſe fail, we muſt con- 


clude, either that the general diſeaſe has de- 
generated into a local, or that the affection 


has been local from the beginning. 


Of Epilepſy. 


DcxxXIII. Epilepſy i is an aſthenia; its 
diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms are, ſome heavineſs 


of intelle&, dulneſs in the exerciſe of the 
ſenſes; afterwards a very impaired ſtate or 
temporary extinction of the latter, accompa- 


nied with various convulſions over the body: 


Fits, conſiſting of ſuch a concourſe of ſymp- 
toms uſually, at length return at uncertain 


ſpaces of time, and each of them terminates 
in a foaming at the mouth. 
DCXXXIV. As all the debilitating noxi- 


ous agents are productive of this diſeaſe ; fo 


the loſs of the blood and other fluids, exceſs 


in venery, ſuch paſſions as fear, terrour, aſſi- 
duous and intenſe thinking in Perſons of 
great 
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great genius, a deficiency of intellectual ex- 
ertion in ſtupid perſons, are particularly ſo () 
The powers that produce the firſt fit, more 
5 eaſily bring on ſubſequent fits: Beſides, cer- 
tain unuſual impreſſions upon the ſenſes, 
ſome of them diſagreeable, ſome highly 
agreeable ; ſuch as the flavour of ſome foods, 
the ſmell of a roſe, have the ſame tendency; 
and certain poiſons (7) are ſaid to have the . 


ſame effect. 


DCxxxv. But the appearance of 8 
toms is full of fallacy, and, unleſs the nature 
of the noxious powers producing and of the 
remedies removing them, be thoroughly un- 
derſtood, it is incomprehenſible. To ſolve 

the preſent difficulty about poiſons, and to 


ſettle the queſtion, whether the ſymptoms 


belong to univerſal, or local diſeaſe; we muſt 


conſider, whether the latter, conſiſting in the 


vitiated ſtate of a part, ſuppoſe either of the 


ſtomach or brain, or in ſome point of the 


lower extremities, proves the cauſe of. the 


"20 bi do par. CXXXIV. CXXXVIL and | the 
addition; CXLII. and CXXXX. N 
= 85 See * : 
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aura epileptica; and whether this vitiated 
ſtate reſiſts the virtues of the remedies, that 
act by changing the excitement ; or whether 
all the ſymptoms are either relieved or re- 
moved by the change of excitement. If the 
former is the cauſe, the affection muſt be 


| conſidered as local (s) ; ; if the latter, the diſ- 


_ eaſe muſt be held for a general one, and a 
true, but a great aſthenia, Nor muſt wa. 
forget, that a great many ſymptoms of ge- 
neral diſeaſes, though from the ſame origin, 
are diſſimilar; and many from different, nay, 
oppoſite cauſes, are ſimilar ; that many local 
ſymptoms have a great reſemblance to thoſe 
of general diſeaſes, and that they ſometimes, 
by a fallacious appearance, counterfeit epi- 
lepfy, ſometimes apoplexy, ſometimes certain 
other general difeaſes. 
DCXXXVI. For the purpoſe of prevent- 
ing this diſeaſe, we muſt avoid other debili- 
tating powers, and eſpecially thofe that have 
the greateſt power in producing it. _ 
veſſels ſhould be filled, by giving food as 


(%) See FEE CCXXIV. : 
| nouriſhing 
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nouriſhing and as effectual in producing 


blood as poſſible; indulgence in venery muſt. 


be moderated, chearfulneſs and tranquillity 


of mind muſt be promoted, an agreeable train 


of thinking mult be induced, and all objects 


diſagreeable to the ſenſes, which give them 


diſturbance, guarded againſt ; the ſtrength | 
muſt be fortified by proper exerciſe, by the 
. peruvian bark, if the approach of the fits 


can be perceived, and by wine and the more 


? 


diffuſible ſtimuli. A medium betwixt too 
long and too ſhort a continuance of ſleep 
ſhould be obſerved. ' Stimulant heat ſhould 

be applied; but all exceſs of heat, as well as 
cold, avoided (r). The pureſt air, ſuch as 


that in the fields, when it is free from 


' moiſture, ſhould be ſought after. The ſur- 
face of the body ſhould be excited by fric- | 


tion, and cleanlineſs, for the purpoſe of che- 


riſhing the organs of voluntary motion, which 
are very cloſely connected with the animal 


* in the brain. 


| (1) See XXIV. XXVII. CcxxVII. CœIXxXVII. 


CXXXVII. XX. CcXXXVII. CCXXXIX. CCLX. 
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DCXXXVII. The ſame remedies, which 

radically cure the gout, alſo cure epilepſy, 

and preciſely i in _ ſame manner wh 


Of Pall. . 


DCXXXVIII. Palſy is an aſthenia, in 
which, with the other uſual marks of debi- 


() This paragraph is the anſwer to the queſtion pro. 
poſed in that which ſtands in the Elementa, anſwering 
to the ſame number. That paragraph therefore is eraſed, 

and this put in its place, I had heard from ſome of my 

pupils, that they had been able, by their diffuſible ſtimuli, 


to remove epileptic fits. But in caſe of any miſtake I 


would not venture to mark the fact for certain, which! 
have now done from my own perfect conviction. A 
young man lately married had the moſt alarming fit of 

epilepſy that ever was: His caſe was thought beyond re- 
medy; as an extreme one, however, he got from ſome 
perſon the full of a tea-cup of tinctura Thebaica up to a 
blue ring alittle below the brim. He got out of his fit 

ſome how or other: But was perfectly ſtupid and ſenſe- | 
leſs for a fortnight. Upon his falling into another, I was 

ſent for, and brought him about in twenty minutes, as I 


Es am told, (for I did not wait,) ſo completely, that he got 


out of bed, and ate a hearty meal of beef ſteaks. Many 
weeks after, by miſmanaging himſelf, and neglecting di- 
rections given him, he fell into a flighter one, and was 
cured 1 in the ſame way, 


: lity, 
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lity, often with ſome degree of apopleRic 
attack, commonly on a ſudden, the motion 
of ſome part of the body, and ſometimes the 
ſenſe of feeling, is impaired. When the fit 


is ſlight and of ſhort continuance, it termi- 
nates in health; but the conſequence of a 
higher degree and longer duration is death. 


DCXXXIX. The noxious powers, that 
uſually produce epilepſy and apoplexy, alſo 
tend to produce palſy : Beſides theſe, all the 
common debilitating powers that produce 
any aſthenia, directly or indirectly; great 
commotion of the nervous ſyſtem by means 
of too diffuſible ſtimuli; which affect the 
cCircumference of the body, where the organs 


of voluntary motion are chiefly ſeated, more 
than the internal parts and the brain; as is 
evident in ebriety, gluttony, and every ſort 


of intemperance; likewiſe an indolent way 
of life, which is commonly connected with 
theſe noxious Powers; ; have all the ſame 


tendency. 


DCxL. When the diſeaſe has once hk 
place, it is kept up equally by ara an 


indirectly debilitating dem! ; 
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- DCXLI. For the indication of cure, which 
is preciſely the ſame as in epilepſy, as the 
energy of the cauſe operates more immedi- 
ately upon the ſurface of the body ; conſe- 
quently, according to what was ſaid upon the 
ſubject of epilepſy, the principal remedies | 
are thoſe, that have the greateſt power in 
invigorating the ſurface of the body: Such 
are friction, geſtation, that degree of exerciſe 
which the ſtrength admits, for the purpoſe 
of rouſing by their powerful operation the 
languid excitement in the fibres of the muſ- 
cles; likewiſe a proper degree of heat, of 
pure air, and therefore, as much as poſſible, 
the open air; laſtly, as none of the powers 
endued with ſtimulant virtue ſhould be by 
any means omitted, in order that the excite- 
ment, which 1s of great conſequence in the 
treatment of all diſeaſes, be more equal and 
vigorous ; ſo in that extreme debility which 
produces ſuch an impotency of voluntary 
motion, as it is of the greateſt conſequence 
to make an imprefſ; on upon th principal 
fymptom; we ſhould employ a great deal of 
opium (CXXX. and CCXXX.); the influ- 
ence of opium upon the ſurface i is more con- 
fiderable 
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fiderable than that of all the other powers. 
We ſhould continue this plan of treatment 
with vigour till ſome commencement of re- 


turning motion be procured ; and then, with- 


out neglecting the aſſiſtance of any of the 
other ſtimuli, but uſing them all in concourſe. 

or ſucceſſion, for the ſake of rendering their 
common effect more powerful and more 


equal, we ſhould try to eradicate the diſeaſe. 


DCXLII. Debilitating and evacuant pow- 
ers are to be avoided for this reaſon, that it 
is not vigour, it is not an over- proportion 

but a ſcantineſs of blood, and a ny 


of vigour, that is the cauſe, 


Of Apoplexy. 


DCXLII. Apoplexy is an aſthenia, re- 


ſembling the two juſt mentioned in its 
_ cauſe and cure, differing in the appearance 
of the ſymptoms, which makes no difference 
in the nature of the thing (x) : In this diſ- 
eaſe, beſides the ſymptoms in common to it 
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with palſy, epilepſy, and other aſtheniæ, 
ſenſe, intellectual energy, and the voluntary 
motions, are ſuddenly impaired, the ręeſpira- 
tion remains, but with ſnoring, the pulſe is 
weak, and the whole fit is finiſhed with the 
appearance of a profound ſleep () ). 1 
DCXLIV. The heads of perſons, ſubject 
to this diſeaſe, are large and not well formed, 
their necks ſhort and thick. It is produced 
by both direct and indirect debility, but 
chiefly by the latter. Of the indirectly de- 
bilitating powers, the moſt powerful is the 
luxury of food, drink, and ſloth, which, 
after its courſe of ſtimulating and filling the 
veſſels is run, proves truly debilitating and 
productive of a penury of fluids: And, as 
each ſort of debility is increaſed by the other, 
and conſequently the indirect by the direct, 
it is remarkably the caſe in this diſeaſe. 
Hence the effect of the debilitating plan of 
cure is ſo pernicious in apoplexy, that it is 
received as a rule, that the third fit is not 5 
often, the fourth never, Nm the better of. 


(y) clan. CC. 


DcxLv. 


* 
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DCXLV. The cauſe of epilepſy, palſy, 
and apoplexy, is the ſame with that of every 


aſthenia; affecting the head leſs in palſy, ex- 
cepting in the beginning and end, but greatly 


in the two others; and in all the three pro- 
ducing a diſturbance in the organs of volun- 


tary motion. This diſturbance, whether the 

motion be deſtroyed or diminiſhed, or as in 
convulſion ſeemingly increaſed, amounts to 
the ſame thing, and, as was“ formerly ex- 


plained, depends upon debility (Ss). 
DCxLVI. The indication of cure is the 


ſame here, too, as that which runs through 
this whole form of diſeaſes; and the force of ; 
the remedies is eſpecially, and as much as 
poſſible, to be directed to the parts moſt af- 
fected. To prevent, therefore, the fits, which 
are in every reſpect alarming and full of 
danger, we ought to bear in mind, how far 
indirect debility has a ſhare in producing 
this diſeaſe, and how far the direct concurs 


with it; alſo we ought to conſider the ope- 


ration of a greatly advanced age. All exceſ- 
five ſtimulus, therefore, muſt be avoided in 


ſuch 
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ſuch a manner, that the body may be invi- 
gorated and direct debility guarded againſt; 

the ſtimulant plan of cure ſhould be ſet on 


foot with moderation and accuracy; and, in 
the place of the forms of ſtimuli, that have, 


either from long or exceſſive uſe, Joſt their 


 Nimulant operation, others, according to the 
rule of nature, which the excitability, yet 
not worn out with reſpe& to them, admits, 
ſhould be ſubſtituted ; that is to ſay, the 
kinds of food, of drink, and of diffuſible 
ſtimuli, ſhould be changed all round, and 
upon the failure of each lately uſed, we ſhould 
return to thoſe that have been Wh. ago laid 
alice (hg. 

 DCXLVIL The three diſeaſes v we are treat- 
ing of, are commonly ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
a plethora, attacking the head, and proving 
hurtful by compreſſion upon the brain. But, 
beſides that plethora has no exiſtence in any 
| caſe where it has been ſuppoſed (5), how can 

the blood be in over-proportion either at that 
extreme age at which theſe diſeaſes happen; 


(a) cl. 
0: CXXXI. CXXXIV. DELIX. DLV. 
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or in epilepſy, when it affects weak and 
| ſtarved children? Can penury of food (which 


alone is the matter that forms blood) in the 
latter, and in the former the loſs of vigour, 


create an over-proportion, and not, on the 
contrary, occaſion a penury of blood? 


DCXLVIII. As plethora then has no ſhare 
in inducing theſe diſeaſes, ſo neither are they 
to be imputed to an effuſion of blood or of 
ſerum (c) upon the brain. Nay, a ſimilar 
effuſion happens in every caſe of great debi- 


my. of the veſſels. 


8 of the Lock-Jaw. 


DCXLIX. The lock-jaw is a leſs degree 


of tetanus, the ſpaſm being confined to the 


lower jaw and the neighbouring parts. This 
by itſelf is a rare affection; it is a formidable 


ſymptom in fevers and wounds. When it is 


the former, it will be treated of under fever; 
when the latter, it will give occaſion io an 
inquiry, whether it belongs to local « or general 


diſeaſe, OTIS 
5 0 CXXXVII, and the addition. 
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DCL. Since it never ariſes immediately 


after a wound is inflicted, but uſually hap- 


pens, either when the wound is healed up, 
or after a conſiderable interval of time; we 
muſt infer, that it either ariſes from the vio- 


lence and duration of the pain, which is al- 
ways the cauſe of much debility, or from 


the debility which the uſual antiſthenic plan 
of cure produces, or from an unknown taint 


in the ſubſtance of the nervous ſyſtem. 


'DCLI. That it depends upon debility v we 


have reaſon to believe, from every ſort of 


ſpaſm always depending on debility (4; 


from tetanus, which is preciſely the ſame 


affection, only differing in degree (e), hav- 
ing no other origin ; and, in fine, from the 
ſucceſs of the ſtimulant plan of cure in this 
as well as all other ſpaſms; and the want of 
ſucceſs of the antiſthenic, or debilitating 
evacuant plan. All the other particulars re- 
ſpecting this ſubject will be taken notice of 


under the next head. 


(d) CLXXXIX. CxI. 
e) CEXXVUL. 


Of 


2 27 Tot etan 15. 


. 


' DELL. Tetanus is an aſthenia, and, Chord 
fore, always affects perſons in a ſtate of de- 
bility, whether direct or indirect; in which, 


ſometimes with conſciouſneſs, ſometimes 


without, ſometimes with difficulty, ſome- _ 
times with freedom, of reſpiration, the whole 
body, or the neck and its neighbourhood 
only, are bent ſometimes forward, ſometimes 
| backward, and held faſt by a rigid ſpaſm. 
© DCLUE. Tetanus is rarely ſeen in cold coun- 
tries, as the northern parts of Europe; more 
frequently in the warm ſouthern regions of 
that diviſion of the globe; but moſt fre- 


quently i in the torrid zone. When it appears 


among us, it is the ſequel of a debility un- 


common in general diſeaſes: On the con- 
trary, it almoſt 


uſual debility, which is occaſioned by a 
lacerating wound, through which fractured 
bones are forced, increaſing the ſum of that 
debility that exiſted before, or that happened 
to be induced in the courſe of the treatment. 
To produce the more frequent caſe, or that 
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moſt frequent one of all, which is quite com- 
mon in the torrid zone, the moſt powerful 
of the debilitating powers, and a great many, 
if not all of them, concur. The moſt pow- 
erful of theſe is, that intolerable degree of 
heat, to which perſons engaged in labour, 
or exerciſe are there expoſed ; ſuch perſons, 
and conſequently ſlaves, are almoſt the only 
victims of tetanus. Hence, even under the 
ſlighteſt motion, fatigue, and ſweat, are pro- 
duced (g), and from the ſweat ariſes a ſcan- 
tineſs of blood and other fluids. From all 
theſe ariſes a languor over the whole body, 
and, therefore, in the ſtomach (): From the 
' Janguor of the ſtomach there is a puny ap- 
petite, and food—which is another cauſe of 
penury of the fluids—is either not taken in, 
or thrown up again. All theſe affections, 
as well as that indolence both in mind and 
body, which is inſeparable from ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, are followed by the higheſt de- 
gree of debility over the whole body: And, 
as the moſt noxious power, intenſe heat, 
diſtreſſes the head more than any other part, 


(8) CXV. CXXXVIL and addition. 
„ CLXXXVI. CXCIV. to CXCVIII. 
En, as 


7 
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as well as the organs of voluntary motion, 
whether in the neighbourhood of the head, 
or more diſtant from it; that is the cauſe of 

the urgent ſymptom, the ſpaſm, occupying 
the parts that have been mentioned, _ 
- DCLIV. As tetanus is occaſioned by all 

the debilitating powers, according to the dif- 
ferent degrees in which they poſſeſs that pro- 
perty, and, conſequently, like every other 
aſthenia, depends upon debility; and, as all 
the aſtheniz are removed by remedies, ex- 
_ citing the whole ſyſtem in ſuch a manner, 
as to exert the greateſt poſſible influence upon 

the affected part; the ſame, accordingly, is 
the nature of tetanus, however little that diſ- 
eaſe has been underſtood, and the ſame ſim- 
plicity of nature is found in it. If it requires 
the very higheſt remedies, this ſhows, that 
the whole diſeaſe does not conſiſt in ſpaſm, 
and that the affected muſcles are not its whole 
ſeat, but that there is extreme debility in everx 
part, but greater in the muſcles than in any 
bother equal part, according to the law we. 

have mentioned (i). 


0 N 
Vo L. II. U 
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DCLV. After tetanus has taken place, as 
the teeth are cloſed by the lock- jaw, there is 
neither acceſs to the weaker and leſs powerful 
ſtimuli of food and drink, which are often 
ſufficient for the cure of diſeaſes of leſs de- 
bility, nor any ſenſe in uſing them; we muſt, 
therefore, immediately have recourſe to tht 
moſt powerful and the moſt diffuſible ſtimuli 

poſſible, and continue their uſe without re- 

gard to quantity, not even to that of opium 
itſelf, till the whole tumult of the diſeaſe is 
„ 


Of intermittent Fevers. 


 DCLVI. Paroxyſms, conſiſting of a cold, 
hot, and ſweating fit, are phenomena that 
occur in every intermittent; and, in a certain 
degree, in every remittent fever. They often 
come on in conſequence of a certain taint 
received from contiguous moraſſes, or from 

the marſhy ſtate of the contiguous ſoil; but 
they alſo frequently occur after an applica- 


) CCXCV. to on. 
tion 
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tion of cold only (1); at other times after 


that of heat only (2), when the common 
aſthenic r t ee, id either: 


after a temporary ſolution or an P 


of the diſeaſe; in the cold fit, exhibiting 
manifeſt debility ; in the hot, counterfeiting 


vigour ; and ſcarce ever obſerving any ſtrict 


(7) As in the vernal intermittents in Scotland. In the. 


Moers, or county of Berwick, where I laboured three 
months under a tertian, that is, from the beginning of 
March to the beginning of June, and in the Carſe of 


 Gowrie, and ſome other places in that country, nothing 
is more common than the tertian ague happening at the : 
time at which I was affected ; and nothing is more cer- 
tain, than that cold and moiſture are the chief powers 


inducing it. It is ſomewhat ſtrange, that a man born in 
that country, if he would patch up a ſyſtem of fevers, 


ſhould have overlooked a form of them, that occurred to 


his eye-ſight every day, and borrowed his hypothetical 
cauſe from a marſh miaſma, ſuppoſed to be the produce 


of great heat and moiſture, though he had only heard or 


read of the intermittents of warm countries. 
(m) In the warm countries agues often occur, when it 


is eaſy to diſcern heat to be an hurtful power; but when 


moiſture is much leſs prevalent, for that very reaſon that 


the heat is prevalent, than at other ſeaſons when the dif- 


eaſe does not occur, 
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exactneſs in the time of their return (n); but 
returning ſooner in a higher, and later in & 
lower, degree of the diſeaſe ; and not unfre- 
quently, beſides the remittent, alfo gradually 
aſſuming a continued form; and, on the 
contrary, ſometimes without interference, 
oftener in confequence of an improper me- 
thod of cure, before the difeaſe is ended, 
changed into quintans (o), feptans (), no- 
nans (4), or into ſextans, octans, and de- 
„„ 
DCLVII. The intermittent fever, which 
returns every fourth day, and is therefore 
called a quartan, is milder than that which 
receives the name of tertian, from its recur- 
rence. being on the third day, and the latter 
is milder than that which, from its return 


(u) Dr. Sydenham was content to count the periods 
by the day, which was even too particular, but Noſology 
has refined the matter into the wonder of exactneſs * 
an hour. 

(e) Where the fit does not return till the fifth. 

| (p) Where its return is not till the ſeventh day. 

(7) Where the intermiffion continues till the ninth 
day. 5 
(7) That! is, prolongin g their intermiſſion till the ſixth, 
eighth, or tenth day. 

every 
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every day, is denominated quotidian. The 
diſeaſe, that degenerates into a remittent or 
continued form, is of a worſe nature than 
that which is regular in its returns, or that 
in which the intervals betwixt fits are pro- 
' tracted: and, the form and type of each caſe = 
being given, the whole ſet is both of more 

frequent recurrence, and of a more ſevere 
kind in hot, than cold, climates. 
 DCL VIII, That this ſort of fever depends 
upon debility throughout the cold fit, is 
proved by the ſymptoms, by the exciting 
noxious powers, and by the method of cure, 
| Whether ſucceſsfu], or the contrary. _ 
DCLIX. The whole diſeaſe, as well as 

every paroxyſm, begins with a ſenſe of cold, 
the greateſt deſire for a warm ſituation (s), 
with trembling, and a ſhaking motion in 
which the whole body is lifted up from the 


| (s) I yet remember, that it was the higheſt luxury for 
me, when the cold fit came on, to be put in bed, and 
covered under ſuch a load of blankets (for the cold of 
ſheets was intolerable) as would, at any other time, have 
oppreſſed me. I was then about eleven years of age, 


F 
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bed (7), with paleneſs, dryneſs, and ſhriveling 
of the ſkin, with the diminution of tumours, 
and drying up of ulcers, which the patient 
may happen to have had before the arrival of 
the diſeaſe, with an impaired ſtate of the in- 
tellectual faculty, a want of ſteadineſs in its 
exertions, and ſometimes delirium, with a 
dulneſs of ſenſation, languor of ſpirits, torpor 
of the voluntary motions, a liſtleſſneſs of 
mind and body in all the functions, in fine, 

with manifeſt debility. 

DCLX. If tcrrour, horrour, cucumbers, cold 
melons, famine, debauch in eating and drink- 
ing, food of difficult digeſtion, have been 
found for certain, to have a great effect in 
bringing back paroxyſras, after a long inter- 
miſſion; if in ſituations, where cold i is the 
principal noxious power, it is the poor people 
who are ill clothed, ſtarved in their diet, and 
enf-ebled by labour, who in general are af- 
fected with this diſeaſe; if in warm regions 
of the globe, i it is thoſe hs have been moſt ex- / 
poſed to debilitating noxious powers of all 


(2) By authors and lecturers 1 in Latin ablurdly called 
rigor. 


kinds : 
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kinds, who, in preference to others, are ſeized 


with it(z) ; if in moiſt places, thoſe who uſe | 
a plentiful diet, and cheer themſelves with . 


their bottle, eſcape the diſeaſe (x), and wa- 
ter drinkers and perſons in a ſtate of inani- 
tion from low living, are peculiarly ſubject 
to it; all theſe facts ſhow, how far this 
diſeaſe is from depending upon heat and 
moiſture alone; and that it alſo ariſes from 
cold, and not from theſe alone, but alſo from 
all the uſual noxious powers, like my other 
— 
DCLAXI. Further, ir every kind of on 
cuation, as often as it has been tried, 
found, without the poſlibility of a Pi ae to . 
be hurtful ; if no perſon in his ſenſes has 


(*) See DCLIII. 5 
(x) As in Holland ; where the Dutch ſtudents wks 
live not near ſo well as the Engliſh, are very liable to 
the diſeaſe, while the jolly living Engliſh, who do not 
like the weak rheniſh wines, and the weak ill managed 1 85 
vin de Bourdeaux, which is a cheap dirty claret, almoſt 
never fall into the diſeaſe at Leyden, while the Dutch 
are perpetual victims to it as often as it is epidemic, 


1 4 ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely ever ee bleeding ()); if, be- 
fore the Peruvian and ſome other barks of 
ſimilar operation were found to act as re- 
medies, a variety of ſtrong drinks (z) were 
uſed with ſufficient ſucceſs; and if it now 
alſo is found and demonſtrated in fact, that 
the diffuſible ſtimuli are by far more effectual 
than 


(53) They have talked of taking a little blood in the 
ſpring intermittents, but that was a theory of Dr. Syden- 
ham's, who divided the diſeaſes of the whole year, into 
inflammatory and putrid; and I do not find, that that 
idea has ever been followed in practice. For though they 
follow him moſt ſervilely in moſt reſpects, eſpecially 
where he is wrong, their vanity, that they may now and 
then ſeem to ſtrike out ſomething from themſelves, diſ- 
poſes them to differ from him in others, eſpecially where 
He is right, as in the rejection of purging in ſome ſthe- 
nic diſeaſes (CXXXVII). . 

(z) As ale, wort, wine, ſpirits, ſtrong punch, Rive- 
rius followed this plan; and I remember it was a cuſtom 
among the common people to cure themſelves by getting 
tipſy. But I was allowed neither the one method of 
cure, nor the other, The authority of Dr. Sthaal and 
Boerhaave, had thrown the bark into diſrepute in Bri- 
_ tain: And my mother, © who truſted in God, and not 
in phyſicians,” left me to the courſe of deſires and 

: 1 : averſions, 
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than any bark; nay, that the bark often 
fails, while they are perfectly effectual in the 
re-eſtabliſhment of health; from theſe con: 
ſiderations, we derive the moſt ſolid con- 
viction, that there is nothing in this diſeaſe 
different from other aſtheniæ, but that it 
perfectly agrees with them in the exciting 
noxious powers, in the cauſe, and in the 
cure. And, if it differs in the appearance of 
the ſymptoms, this indicates no difference of 
nature, and not even any thing unuſual; for 
all the aſtheniæ that have been mentioned, 
clearly as they have been proved to be the 
ſame (a), differ notwithſtanding, in a ſimilar 
manner, from each other; and ſymptoms 
neither lead to truth, nor do they give any real 
information. For, though preciſely the ſame 
functions flow from the ſame ſtate of perfect 


averſions, which were chiefly to avoid cold, and anxiouſly 
ſeek for heat. She kept me upon a vegetable diet in the 
intermiſſions, which I even then did not much like. It 
was the kindly warmth of fummer, which then ſet in 
early, that had the chief effect in gradually n that 
cure. 


5 Boa par, LXXI, and the addition, IXXXI. 
DPCIXXR, 


. i ; 
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health ; yet when the latter is changed, the 
_ excitement is either increaſed or diminiſhed, 
the functions are changed from the healthy 
ſtandard into every ſort of appearance; in 
fuch ſort, however, that theſe changes argue 
no difference in the cauſe, as has been com- 


maonly believed, and not always even a dif- 


ference of degree in its operation (5). 
DCLXII. Accordingly, the follow ing cer- 
tain facts that ſpaſm, convulſion, tremor, 
inflammation from weakneſs, deficiency of 
menſtruation (c), bleeding diſcharges (d), loſs 
of appetite, thirſt, nauſea, vomiting, diarrhæa 
with pain, diarrhæa without pain, and all 
the other aſthenic affections (e), ariſe from 
one and the ſame cauſe, that they are re- 
moved by one and the ſame operation of the 
remedies (J), and they do not even in the 


(3) DIV. DVIL. 
(e) DXLV. and the following paragraph. 
(a) DXLVIII. 
(e) CLXXVI. to CXCV. and to cxcvll. 
(f) CCXXII. DLVI. DLXI. DLXXI. DLXXIII. 
DLXXIV. to Decl. and from that to DCCIV. 
Look alſo carefully over the whole IVth Chapter of the 
ſecond part. 


Genel 
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ſucceſſion of morbid Rates, indicate degrees 
of debility in ſuch a manner, that it can be 
proper to eſtabliſh any arrangement upon 
that mark—they all ſerve to confirm the ob- 


ſervation juſt made, and, by heir analogy, 
to demonſtrate, that fevers alſo are diſtin- 
guiſhed by intervals of freedom from febrile 
ſtate ſometimes greater, ſometimes ſcarcely 
perceivable, in common with what happens 
to many other diſeaſes, not from any pecu- 
| liarity i in the cauſe, but from a variation in 
its force. If fevers ſometimes intermit in 
violence, ſometimes exert it more remiſsly, 
and ſometimes imperceptibly go on almoſt 
in a continued career (g); do they, in that 


reſpect, differ from the gout (5), which 
never goes on with an equal force, but abates 


from time to time; and even, when an in- 


terval of health is interpoſed, returns with 


more | 


« g DCLVT. 


() When the gout in the old way, is left to patience _ 
and flannel and low diet and watery drink, it ſhows both 
remiſſions and conſiderable intermiflions, I have been 
often mortified, at finding, 1 n conſequence of walking 


a little too freely, when I thought the fit was gone, a 


mgre Violent return than the irſt part had been; when 


I had 
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more ſeverity than ever? Or do they differ 
from aſthma, or from ſeveral other diſeaſes, 
in all which the ſame thing preciſely hap- 
pens? And what is more uſual, in indigeſ- 
tion, and violent vomiting (21), accompanied 
with other violent ſymptoms, than the inter- 
vention of intervals of the preateſt relief? 
OL 


| Thad not yet attained to the full knowledge of the na- 
ture and management of that diſeaſe. Which is a cir» 
cumſtance, that every podagric, who is fill treated in 
the old way, can bear witneſs to. Dr. Sydenham fell a 
victim to his ignorance of its nature, 
(7) A gentleman in Scotland came to dine with his 
brother, who lived with me and my family, in a houſe in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. He ate and drank ſo 
ſparingly, that I predicted, from a knowledge I bad of | 
bis manner of living, which was an exceſs of temperance 
and abſtemiouſneſs to a faulty degree, that if he did not 
indulge a little more in theſe reſpects, he would ſoon fall 
into a diſeaſe of debility. The prediction was verified in 
a few days; when his brother having occaſion to go to 


ton, found him, in the intervals of a violence of vomit- 


ing, making his teſtament. By a good doſe of the dif- 
fuſible ſtimulus, he removed the whole diſeaſe at once, 
and enabled him, with the additional help of ſome good 
found port and genuine Madeira, in a few minutes to eat 
| heartily of beef ſtakes. Before his brother's arrival he 
had been treated in the uſual evacuant, and, as they call 
it, the arb way. VP the return of his me- 


dical 
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The ſame is the nature of the chin cough(#); 


and that of the aſthenic cough (2). In fine, 


where is there one of all the ſthenic, or all 


the aſthenic diſeaſes, of which the morbid 


career continues the ſame from beginning to 
| end? There is not one (). For, as life in 
FREE TY 2115 4, all 
; dical friends a aliſter was „ preſcribed, which threw him 
back into his diſeaſe, from which, with the ſame eaſe 


and in the ſame ſhort ſpace of time, he was extricated 
upon his brother's return to his poſt. This young gen- 


tleman from that beginning, like many other of my 
pupils, is now a moſt reſpectable man in his profeſſion. 
Some time after that, he performed the greateſt cure, 
that ever happened ſince the firſt annals of medicine, In 

a very dirty ſhip, the Dutton, which was going to the 
Eaſt Indies, he ſtemmed, in the latitude of Rio Janeiro, 
a fever that was carrying eff numbers every day, loſing | 
not one; as can be atteſted by the ſhip's books, for no 


leſs than five weeks. —his name is Pr. Campbell. 
(I) See DLXXIX, 
(7) And from DLXXXVII to DXCV II. 


(en) All this confirms, not only the point at pre- os 


| ſent meant to be ſettled, which is that the diſtinctions, 
that phyſicians have made about the differences of fevers, 


are without all foundation, and that they are all the ſame 
with no other difference but in degree, and that, unleſs 


in that reſpect, they do not differ from other diſeaſes of 


the ſame form; but it likewiſe adds additional weight to 1 
| 5 * 
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all its ſtates (2) is always in proportion to 
the action of the exciting powers upon the 
excitability, and as both prediſpoſition to 
diſeaſes, and diſeaſes themſelves ſupervene in 
proportion as the excitement is greater or leſs 
than the proper degree; ſo the courſe of 
diſeaſes follows the ſame rule; and, ac- 
cording to the variation of the degree of that 
action, is one while increaſed, another while 
_ diminiſhed, another while exhibits a tem- 
porary exacerbation ; Juſt like what happens 


in this ſort of fevers. | 
DCLXIII. The cauſe of intermittent fe- 


our « fundamental propoſition, that we are e nothing in our- 
ſelves, but according to the powers acting on us. Many 
circumſtances in the courſe of diſeaſes, that eſcape the 
obſervation both of patients and phyſicians, are of hourly 
and momentary occurrence, and ſufficient, when their 
importance is weighed according to the principles of this 
doctrine, to account for the variations in the progreſs of 
diſeaſes. We ſhall, by and by, ſee that the circumſtance 
of heat, from the gratification of indulging in which the 
patient is not to be turned aſide by any advice, is, with 
its conſequences upon the whole ſyſtem, ſufficient to 
account for the gradual converſion of the cold into the 
hot, and the hot, into the ſweating, ſtages. 
(") See par. IX. 
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vers, then, is the ſame as in all ien 
whether febrile or not; but it is under ſuch 
direction and application 20 the ſtem, that, 
after an interval of ſome hours, all their mor- . 
bid energy departs entirely, or in ſome de- 

gree. The reaſon is, that the exciting 
noxious powers are either removed in the 
fame proportion, or more gentle in their 
operation; in one word, the excitement is 
| Increaſed for the time. The variation of 

types is not owing to any matter, ſubject to 

the ſame variation: For how, upon this ſup- 

| poſition, could the ſame caſe run through all 
the forms, ſometimes of intermiſſion, ſome- 
times of remiſſion, and at other times nearly 
go on with a continued movement, and the 
contrary ? Is the matter, which is ſuppoſed 
to produce any form, in order to produce an- 
other form, changed into that matter, which 
is ſuppoſed neceſſary to the latter (0) ? Is the 


(e) The ancients ſuppoſed, that every type aroſe from 
a matter ſuited to produce it. Now, ſuppoſe a quotidian 
type to depend upon any given matter, and a tertian - 
upon any other, different from that; when either type 
is changed into the other. are we to ſuppoſe that the 
matter is alſo changed, and ſo forth of the reſt? 


vapour, 


$64 - Dux rrururs Part I. 
vapour, or, as they call it, the effluvium, 
proceeding from animals, which is ſuppoſed 
to produce any typhus or continued fever, 
and, therefore, the Egyptian typhus, when 
this i ts changed into. an intermittent or remit= 
tent nature, alſo, together with the change of 
type, changed into a marſh miaſma, or im- 
purity arifing from moraſſes, which is ſup- 


| poſed to produce that form of fever? Or 


rather does the matter, which at firſt pro- 


duced each type, ſtill continue the ſame, and 


: become the cauſe' of another form? If any 
perſon ſhould fix upon the latter as the true 
ſuppoſition, how ſhould the fame cauſe pro- 
duce different effects? But, if he inclines 
to adopt the former ſuppoſition, what proof 

is there, that can be admitted upon any prin- 
ciple of reaſoning, that, as often as the form 

of the fever changes, ſo often its cauſe, the 
matter, is alſo changed ? It has been already 
proved, that marſh miaſmata are not the 
cauſe (p). And it ſhall be by and by 

_ evinced, that the animal effluvium, or va- 
pour arifng from the body, when affected 


: 79 DeLIX. DCLX. DCLXI. 
with 
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with a continued fever, is not: Nay, it has 
been proved by the moſt ſolid arguments, 
that it is not any matter taken into the body, 
which produces diſeaſe, either in this or an | 
caſe, and that the change of excitement alone 
is the univerſal ſource of all general dif- 
caſes 7 
DeLXxIv. As to the return of fits; it is 
not peculiar to this form of fevers, to have 
a return of the general affection after its tem- 
porary ſolution; the ſame thing happens in 
the gout, as often as a return of the diſeaſe 
ſucceeds a return of health (7), and for the 
ſame reaſon (6: For, as theſe diſeaſes are 
repelled by invigorating means, ſo they are 
brought back by the debilitating powers, 
which were their firſt cauſe, Accordingly. 
when the diſeaſe is left to itſelf, or when it 
is treated by a debilitating plan of cure, it 


perſeveres in returning; when it is treated 


with peruvian bark, and ſtill more certainly 


(q) See the paragraphs XXII. XXIII. LXII. and ad- 
dition LXX. LXX. LXXII. LXXIII. and LAXXVUI 
(r) DCLVI. 
(s) DCLVIL 


fil. 3x 
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by wine and diffuſible ſtimuli, and when that 
mode of cure is perſiſted in, till the ſtrength 

is quite confirmed, it never returns. 
DCLXV. The tertian vernal fevers of Scot- 
land go off, in proceſs of time, without me- 
dicines, firſt in conſequence of the heat of 
the bed, and then, as the ſummer ſets in, 
from baſking in the rays of the ſun, and by 
a moderate uſe of food and ſtrong drink, 

their duration commonly not exceeding the 
ſpace of three months. In all the ſouthern 
regions, and even in England, the peruvian 
bark, when the whole cure is entruſted to it, 


often fails, and they are not removed but by 


very diffuſible ſtimuli (). 2 
„ DCLXVI. 


(t) Dr. Wainman, as it was ſaid before, found that to 
be the caſe in the fens of Lincolnſhire, From which 
we may learn how little dependence is to be had on the 
facts in medicine, as they are delivered from deſks or in 
books ; from both which we have always been taught to 
believe, that the peruvian bark was a catholicon in in- 
termittent fevers. But, if it fails in the cure of the 
mild ſtate of that difeaſe in this country, what muſt we 
think of its efficacy in the malignant intermittents and 
remittents of the warm countries ? And, if that medi- 
cine, with its unzverfal high character, ſhall turn out 

next 
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 DCL XVI. The debility during the cold 
ſtage is the greateſt, that of the hot leſs, and 
that of the ſweating ſtage, which ends in 
health for the time, is the leaſt of all. 
Hence, in a mild degree of the diſeaſe, as 
cold is the moſt hurtful power, its effect is 
gradually REG BE TY e heat of : 


next to an 8 has are we ta think * teſti- 


monies in favour of any thing? One of the ways of 


adminiſtering the bark is in ſtrong wine or ſpirit, and it 

can hardly be doubted, but in that compound form it 
may have been of ſervice. But where ſhall we find a 
panegyriſt on the bark, who will make any allowance 


for the powerful medicine conjoined with it? They talk 


of it as a vehicle, without allowing it any other credit. 
In the ſame manner, at all times, have many powers of 
great operation been overlooked in the accounts given us 
of remedies, and the merit of the cure imputed to the 
' moſt inert, I have moſt generally found an analogy be- 
twixt the remedies, that are, in reality, powerful, and 


our ordinary ſupports of health. The wines and ſtrong 


drinks are certainly a part of diet with moſt people, and 
ſo is opium among the Turks, But what analogy can 
be found betwixt the ſame ordinary ſupports of life, the 
ſame durable and natural ſtimuli, and the bark of a tree, 
whether brought from South America, or growing 
among ourſelves? I will not pretend to ſay, that the bark 
is devoid of All virtue; but I muſt have greater proofs 
of its power over diſeaſe than I have yet met with, be- 
fore I can retract much of what I have faid. 
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the bed or of the ſun, and the ſtrength 


thereby gradually drawn forth. The heart 
_ and arteries, gradually excited by the heat, 


acquire vigour, and at laſt, having their per- 
ſpiratory terminations excited by the ſame 
ſtimulus, the moſt hurtful ſymptom is there- 


by removed, the hot fit produced, and after- 
wards the ſame proceſs carried on to the 


breaking out of ſweat. 

DCLXVII. When the force of the diſeaſe 
is greater, theſe powers are ineffectual; and, 
unleſs the moſt efficacious remedies are ap- 
plied, the diſeaſe, inſtead of having inter- 
miſſions, appears in the remittent ſtate only, 
or even in thoſe very obſcure remiſſions, 
which give the panne of a continued 
diſeaſe. 
DCLXVIII. And, fince in every caſe of 
conſiderable violence, the diſeaſe returns, be- 
cauſe either the leſs force, by which it is 
kept up, is not ſtopt by a proportionate. force 
of remedies, or a greater force of diſeaſe by 
a greater force of remegyes (a) ; the remedies 


ſhould be given both hafore the cold fit, and 


(u) For the curative force muſt be always accommo- 


dated to the morbific, or cauſe of the diſeaſe. See 


above XCII, CIX. 


3 0 during 
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during it, as alſo through the whole courſe 
of the intermiſſion to the next paroxyſm, 
and they ſhould be continued even through 
this, and after it is over. Laſtly, like the 
practice in every other cure of aſthenic diſ- 

eaſes, we ſhould gradually recede from the 
uſe of the higheſt ſtimuli, in proportion as 
the body can be ſupported by the leſs and 
more natural (x). . 


. the ſovere Dyſentery. 


- DCLXIX. The ſevere ee, or 
bloody- flux, is an aſthenia; in which, be- 
ſides the ſymptoms i in common to that whole 
form of diſeaſes, ſo often repeated, there 
are griping pains in the inteſtines, innu— 
merable dejections, chiefly mucous, ſome- 
times bloody, for the moſt part without the 
matter that naturally paſſes that way; all 
which ſymptoms often occur after contagion 
has been applied. 


0 CV. mY 
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Of the ſevere Cholera. 


DCLXX. The ſevere cholera adds to the 
common ſymptoms of every aſthenia, thoſe 
of vomiting and purging alternately with 
great violence; which diſcharges for the 
moſt part enn of bilious matter, 


Of Synochus. 


DCLXXI. Synochus is a very mild ty- 
phus, ſuch as chiefly occurs in cold coun- 


tries and cold ſeaſons; in the beginning de- 


ceiving phyſicians by a certain but a falſe 
reſemblance to ſynocha, 8 


Of the ſimple Typhus or Nervou Fevers, 


DCLXXII. The ſimple typhus, or ner- 
vous fever, is ſuch a ſynochus, as appears 
in warm countries or ſeaſons, but ſomewhat 
more ſevere, and yet ſufficiently ſimple. 


of 
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Of we 0 — Wt lt 


DCLAXII. The gangrenous coaanche is 
a typhus, a little more ſevere than the ſimple 
typhus or nervous fever, with an eruption 
upon the ſkin, and a red tumid inflammation 
of the throat, and with mucous cruſts of a 
whitiſh colour, concealing ulcers below 
them. The angina, formerly mentioned ( y), 
In its termination equals or exceeds the vio- 
lence of this diſeaſe, 


Of the confluent Small- Pox. 


DeCLXXIV. The confluent ſmall-pox is a 
ren chiefly depending upon indirect de- 
| bility. It is preceded by a great eruption of 
the diſtinct kind, and an univerſal cruſt of 
local inflammation over the whole body ; 
theſe, by their local and violent ſtimulus, 
convert the ſthenic into the aſthenic diatheſis, 
and the inflammatory affection into a un- 


00 CCXII. CCXIV. 


4 grenous 
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grenous one. Its cure is to be conducted 
upon the ſtimulant or antiſthenic plan, but 
in ſuch a way, however, as is ſuitable to 
indirect debility. — 


Of the peſtilential Typhus, the jail, putrid, 
or petechial Fever, and the Plague tt 


DCLXXV. The peſtilential typhus, or 
the jail, putrid, and petechial fever, is an 
aſthenic diſcaſe of the higheſt debility, ſcarce 
| excepting the plague itſelf; the ſurface of 
the body is firſt dry, pale, hot, ſhrivelled ; 
then, chiefly * towards the end, moiſt, diver- 
fified with ſpots and vibices or long ſtrokes 
like thoſe laid on by a whip, and the body 
itſelf is waſted with colliquative diarrhoea ; 
the ſtomach is affected with want of appe- 
tite, loathing of. food, nauſea, often with 
vomiting ; the belly is firſt rather bound, 
and then, as it has been ſaid, ſubje& to col- 
liquative evacuation; the intellectual func- 
tion is firſt impaired, then becomes inco- 
herent, afterwards delirious, and that often 
in the bigheſt degree; the ſpirits are de- 


jected 
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jected and waſted with ſadneſs and melan- 
choly; the voluntary motions are early im- 
paired, and then ſo deſtroyed, that the pa- 
tient cannot ſupport himſelf in poſture in 
bed by his own muſcles, or prevent himſelf 
from ſlipping down, from time to time, 
from the upper to the lower part, while the 


ſenſes are either blunted, or preternaturally 


acute. In fine, the urine, the faces, the 
breath, and all the excrementitious diſ- 
charges, have a ſingular fœtid ſmell. 
DCLXXVI. The plague begins, holds on 
in its courſe, and ends with fimilar ſymp- 
toms: To which, however, carbuncles, bu- 
boes, and anthraces, or fiery ſores, are added. 
Theſe are moſt frequent in the plague, but 
not ſo confined to it, as to be excluded from 
the peſtilential fever ( : 
DCLXXVII. Contagious matter ſome= 
times accompanies typhus, always the plague: _ 
The former is of a common nature, or ſuch 
as is liable to happen in any pact of the 
globe ; the latter is thought peculiar to the 
eaſtern part of Europe, and the weſtern of 


(z) CCXIX. 
Aſia, 
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Aſia, poſſeſſed by the Turks, called the 


Levant. 


DCLXXVIIL. With reſpet- to the con- 


tagious matter of typhus; the corruption of ; 


the fluids is by no means to be imputed to 


it (a), nor is heat ſo much to be blamed; 
for cold has an equal power in producing this 
effect as heat (5), as has alſo every thing, as 
well as heat, that either directly, like cold, 


or indirectly like heat, debilitates (c). Nay, 


the emptineſs of the veſſels, from want of 


food, or from the incapability of the di- 


geſtive organs to take it in and aſſimilate it, 


as alſo that debility which is induced by 


melancholy and grief, though, in theſe caſes, 


no matter at all is preſent, admit of the 


fame application. On account of the debi- 


lity in the extreme veſſels, internally, as well 


as externally, and, therefore, in thoſe of the 
alimentary canal eſpecially, and in the per- 


ſpiratory veſſels, the fluids ſtagnate ; and by 
ſtagnating in the heat of the body, degenes 


(a) See above CXV. CXXII. CCXXXVI. and the 
addition 5 


(5) bid. and e 
(e) See again CCN I. and the addition at J. 


rate 
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rate into that quality, which, in a more ex- 


tenſive ſenſe, is called corruption, but in a 


more uncertain one, putrefaction (4). 
DCLXXIX. The cauſe of all theſe diſeaſes 


is the ſame with that of diſeaſes not febrile, 


to wit, debility ; differing only in this, that 
it is the greateſt debility compatible with 
life, and not long compatible with it. 


 DCLXXX. The indication alſo of cure is 


the ſame as in the other aſtheniæ, but it muſt 


(() There are three ſtates or qualities produced in 
fluids by as many different fermentations, the ſaccharine, ; 
acid and putrefactive. To one or other of theſe we are 


apt to refer every ſtate of corruption in our fluids ; but 
they are liable to degeneracies, which do not exactly 


correſpond to any of them: And, as we are not yet 
acquainted with any of theſe deviations from the na- 


tural ſtate, it is ſafer to uſe the general term corruption. 


Even the word acrimony is too general, as we can by 


no means pretend to ſay, that perfect blandneſs is the 


natural and healthy ftate of our fluids : Nay, the dif- 


ferent uſes and ſubſerviency to the functions ſeem to 
require a conſiderable deviation from blandneſs; the 


urine, the perſpirable fluid, the bile, and others, being 
Intended, by a certain poignancy, to anſwer certain 
purpoſes, Theſe, compared to certain blander fluids, 


may be ſaid to be acrid; while compared to themſelves 


in a ſtate of morbid degeneracy, they may be called 


be 


bland in the natural ſtate, and in the latter acrid, 
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be conducted with a good deal more atten- 
tion than is neceſſary in them, upon account 
of their much greater mildneſs (e). It is, 
then, debility alone, that is to be regarded 
in the cure; and ſtimulant or antiſthenic re- 
medies alone, that are to be adminiſtered. 
Nor is there occaſion for any diſtinction in 
the method of cure, but what direct or indi- 
rect debility requires . 

DCLXXXI. The indirectly debilitating 
powers, are the violent and local ſtimulus of 

the eruption in the confluent ſmall-pox (g) 
ſo often inducing proſtration of ſtrength, 
drunkenneſs (5), heat (i), or long continued 


(e) Fevers will require many more viſits from the 
phyſician than are commonly either beſtowed or re- 
| quired, and often a good deal of watching. While this 
is more generally the caſe in fevers, at leaſt in the high 
degree in which theſe fevers exiſt, at the ſame time 
they are not the only ones that require ſuch ſtrict at- 
tention; as every diſeaſe, when it has attained to the 
ſame degree of debility, endangering lite, will claim 
the ſame circumſpection and vigilance from the judi- 
cious and conſcientious phyſician, 
(J) See par, CUI. CVII. 
(g) See CLXXV. CCXV. CCXVI. ccxvn. 
CC XVIII. | 
(5) CXXX, and additions 
(i) See (XV. : 


luxury. 


— 
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luxury (&). To theſe noxious powers, thus 
indirectly debilitating, all the others may 
more or leſs be added (/). 
DCLXXXII. And as it never happens, 
that either direct or indirect debility alone 
proves hurtful, hence we have a third caſe 
given, where we have to combat both ſorts 


of debilſty (m), 
5 DCLXXXUIL 


(4) See above par. CXXVII. and addition, 
(1) Look for them in Part I. Chap. I. 


(m) Suppoſe any direct debility has occaſioned a diſcaſe, = 


hen that is eſtabliſhed, the excitability is ſo morbidly 
accumulated, that the ſlighteſt exertion of any exciting 


power becomes too much for it; which immediately con- 


ſtitutes an admixture of indirect debility. The ſtimulus 
of corporeal motion, which is a great and rough indirectly 
debilitating power, is often too long continued, after a 
typhus fever has begun its inſidious attack upon the ha- 
bit; and hence the after-part of the diſeaſe becomes more 
ſevere and dangerous. It is alſo to the ſame cauſe that 
we owe the propriety of excluding light and ſound, when 
they prove cauſes of irritation; their ſtimulus, though 
light, being too ſtrong for the accumulated excitability. 
The guarding againſt guſts of paſſion and emotion, as 
well as mental exertion, is all upon the ſame principle. 
When a perſon falls into a fever from exceſſive labour 
and low diet at the ſame time, that is an inſtance of a 
mixture of debility from the beginning. Again, when 
any diſcaſe, chiefly of indirect debility, is treated by 
g bleeding, 
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DCLXXXIII. The directly debilitating 


powers are known; to wit, cold (-), low 
diet (2), bleeding, and other evacuations (o), 


bleeding, other evacuations, and ſtarving, that is an in- 
ſtance of a ſuperinducement of direct upon indirect de- 
bility. A judicious practitioner, and who preſcribes ac- 
cording to the rules that ariſe from a near acquaintance 
with the operations of the inanimate part of matter upon 
living ſyſtems, will find plenty of ſcope for the exerciſe 
of his judgment in theſe and many other niceties : And 
he will find, that the Brunonian doctrine, as it is now 
nick-named by thoſe who know it not, is not a doctrine 
to be practiſed without knowledge, without judgment, 
and without ſenſe; but that it requires every part of 
knowledge requiſite to throw light upon ſo extenſive a 
ſubject, as that of the ſcience of life over all nature, and 
all the judgment and good ſenſe of the ſoundeſt under- 
ſtanding to carry it into application upon many occaſions 
of nicety and difficulty. The traſh that has hitherto too 
often paſſed for knowledge, is to be acknowledged not 
only uſeleſs, but hurtful. But the true knowledge of 
nature muſt be always elegant, always ſatis factory, always 
uſeful, It is to be hoped that the day is not far diſtant, 
when this doctrine will change its preſent appellation, 
into that of the doctrine of Nature, over the living part 
of her productions comprehending not only the mor- 
bid but healthy phenomena, and the diſtinctions between 
the living and dead ſtate, 
(n) See par. CXVII. 
(n) CXXVIII. 
(e) CXXXIV. CXXXVII. and the addition, 


reſt 
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reſt of body and mind, want of paſſion and 
emotion (2), and impure air (9). 

DCLXXXIV. As both thoſe ſets of powers : 
act by debilitating ; be, at the ſame time, on 
your guard againſt believing, that ſome of 
them are ſeptic, and prove hurtful by: fer- 
mentation, and are to be cured by antiſep- 
| tics, or powers that reſiſt putrefaction; and 
that, among the former, heat is to be reck- 
oned ; among the latter, cold, wine, the pe- 
ruvian bark, and acids (7). 1 
DCLXXXV. In the mild 3 as in \ the 
agues of cold places, and eſpecially the ver- 
nal agues (5), and likewiſe in ſynochus, in 
the ſimple typhus, and in the plague itſelf, 
when mild; ſcarce any ſtronger ſtimulus than 
wine is required; and the reſt of the treat- 
ment is to be conducted according to the 
directions ſo often laid down for the mild 
aſthenic diſeaſes. 


— 


EY, CXXXVII and addition, and CXXXIK, and | 
CXLIL ; 


(q) CXLVI. Compare the whole with Part II. Chap. X. |: 


all from CCXC. to CCCXIL. — from chat to 18 f 
CCCXV, 


(r) See par. DCLXXVIIL 3 
() See DCLVI. DCLX. DCLXV. 


DCLXXxXVI. 
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DCLXXXVI. In the moſt ſevere fevers, 
ſuch as the remittent, which is frequent in 
the warmer regions of the earth and in the 
torrid zone, in the ſevere typhus, when it is 
peſtilential, in the very violent dyſentery and 
_ cholera of the ſame places, and in the moſt 
violent plague itſelf (?), the cauſe of all which 
affections is in general direct debility ; or in 
milder caſes of the ſame diſeaſe at firſt, and 

| that have acquired a great deal of virulence 
in their progreſs From the neglect of the 

Proper, or the uſe of an Improper plan of 
cure; we ought immediately to begin with 
the higheſt diffuſible ſtimuli, ſuch as opium, 
volatile alkali, muſk, and ether, in ſmall ' 
doſes, but often repeated (#) ; and afterwards, 
when the ſtrength is reſtored, and the force 
of the Moe ed by their uſe, to 
proceed to food, drink, geſtation, pure air, 
cheerfulneſs, and, laſt of all, to the uſual 


bobffices and occupations of life. 


DCLXXXVII. When indirect debility has 
had mors concern in the caſe, as in agues, 
or more continued fevers, occaſioned by 


Y DCLVI. DCLXVI. DCLXIX. DCLXX. 
(% XII. XLIII. CXIII. DCLXVI. to DCLXIX. 


drunkenneſs, 
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drunkenneſs, and i in the confluent ſmall- pox; 
the ſame remedies are to be employed, but in 
an inverted proportion of doſe. We ſhould, 
conſequently, ſet out here in the cure with 
the largeſt doſes, ſuch as are next in effect 
to that degree of ſtimulus, which produced 
the diſeaſe (); then recourſe ſhould be had 
to leſs ſtimuli, and a greater number of them, 
| till, 


(x) This may be exemplified by. the treatment of a a 
perſon the next and ſecond day after he has been hurt 
by drinking. His excitability has been worn out by 
an unuſually ſtrong ſtimulus, the effect of the firſt 
night's ſleep is to allow it to accumulate again: In this 
ſtate much exerciſe fatigues, for want of excitement to 
enable it to be borne : Fluid nouriſhment is commonly 
uſed, but it is not ſtrong enough to waſte the redundance 
of excitability, and bring the patient back to his healthy 
excitement. 'The dram drinkers know the remedy, but 
they know not its bounds. 'They have recourſe to a 
glaſs of ſtrong ſpirit, and they would be right if they 
{topped at one, two, or a very few, according to the 
quantity that their former habit may render neceſſary, 
and take no more than what gave them an appetite for 
ſolid nonriſhing animal food; which, whatever the quan- 
tity that is required to produce it be, is the beſt general 
rule : But they go on, and every day till that of their 
death, which ſoon arrives, renew the diſeaſe. The rule 
15 to take a little of what proved hurtful, till a return of 

Vol. II. * ahppetite 
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till, as was faid juſt now (y), the Rrength 
can be ſupported by the ** and 
natural ſtimuh (z). 
DCLXXXVIII. To give fome eſtimate of 
the doſe in both caſes (a); in direct debility, 
where the redundancy of excitability does 


appetite comes on: After eating a little, a walk or a ride 
will add more ſtimulus : The air, in which the exerciſe 
or gettation is performed, will furnifh another. In that 
way, more ſtrength wilt be acquired in proportion as a 

greater namber of ſtimuli have wafted more excitability, 


and with more equality. A ſecond day's management, 


by applying the ftimuli in a til} leſs degree, will com- 
monly remove all the complaints. When an habit of 
hard drinking has brought on, as it always will ſooner 
or later, a very bad and confirmed difeaſe; if the ex- 
citability is nearly worn out, and what remains is very 
. unequal, as having been produced chiefly by an alterna- 
tion betwixt one ſtimulus acting with partial exceſs and 
fleep, either imperfectly removing the exceſs, or by its 
length ſuperadding direct to the indirect debility, which 
| the drink occafions ; the patient fhould have a ſomewhat 
leſs quantity, than that which at any time hurts him; 
then the next day ſtill lefs 5. and fo on, till very little will 
| ſerve him; and he ſhould add all the other imuli in- 

proportion as he diminiſhes the morbid one. = 
(y) DCLXXXVI. 
62) ee to C. 
(a) DCLXXN. and DCLXXXIL 
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not admit of much ſtimulus at a time (a), 


ten or twelve drops of laudanum every 


quarter 
(a) The abundant excitability of an infant cannot be 


reduce at once to that waſted degree, in which the 
Arength of an adult conſiſts ; 3 it muſt be by the gradual 


application of what it can bear always for the preſent 


time that that can be brought about; and, therefore, 
not ſooner than a ſpace of time equal to half the indivi- 
dual's given period of exiſtence. In 4a fimilar manner, 


an excitability that has been accumulated from deficiency 


bf ſtimuli for 4 number of weeks or months, will re- 
quire a fpace of time, ſomewhat proportioned tö that, 


to wear it out in the manner moſt ſuitable, to reſtore the 


| loſt vigour, Some health will be ſooner brought about, 
but the effeQuating of perfect health muſt be a work of 
time. Again, the direct debility of a few days will be 
eaſily removed in a few days. In fevers, and every caſe 
of high debility, the accumulation of excitability for 
want of ſtimulant power to produce excitement, muſt bo 
eſtimated by the number of ſtimuli that have been with- 
| held, as well as the degree of force of each of them. 


In a fever, then, the ſtimulus of exerciſe, of the open 


air, of converſation; of diverſion of every kind, of an 
agreeable flow of ſpirits, of a pleaſant train of thinking, 


of light and {ound in a great meaſure; as well as of the 
Exerciſe of all the other ſenſes, and particularly the ſti- 


mulus of a due quantity of blood, and other fluids, and 
moſt eſpecially that of nouriſhing food, and, at leaſt 


upon the common plan of practice, that of wine and 


exhilarating 8 all theſe are withheld ; and, there- | 
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quarter of an hour, till the patient, if, as is 
. the caſe, in ſuch a high degree of 
debility, 


fore, for want of them, the diminution of excitement 
muſt both be great and unequal. What then is required 
as to the idea of the cure? Since moſt of thoſe, which 
are the ordinary ſtimuli, by which the ordinary health is 
ſupported, cannot be applied; the proper idea is to loo 
out for a power in nature, that can, as nearly as poſſible, 
ſupply both the degree and equality of ſtimulant opera- 
tion that is wanted. Such a power we find in the few 
diffuſible ſtimuli, and particularly in opium (ſee par. 
CXXX. and the additions). Any of theſe act powerfully 
on the ſtomach, and diffuſe proportional excitement over 
the ſyſtem. So ſoon and effectually do they pervade it, 
and act with the moſt powerful effect upon the ſurface, 
that it is often an object of attention in the practice to 
think of means to prevent it from going too far. By 
the bleſſed uſe of theſe remedies, the excitement of the 
ſtomach is reſtored, ſo that, with a return of appetite, 
food can be taken in, and digeſted, in ſo far as the powers 
of that organ go; which are confined chiefly to the firſt 
part of digeſtion, or what is called the firſt concoction. 
Next the excitement is reſtored in the other digeſtive 
organs, in the duodenum, in the biliary veſſels, the pan-— 
creatic duct, in the lacteal veſſels, through their whole 
courſe from the intcſtines to their common receptacle, 
as all the veſſels that return lymph from every part of 
the body, in the veins betwixt the thoracic duct and the 
heart, in all the cavities of the latter, in all the red ar- 
teries, in the colourleſs terminations of all theſe, whether 
8 | | exhalant 
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debility, he has wanted ſleep long (5), falls 
aſleep : Afterwards, when ſome vigour is 


_ prod uced 


exhalant or glandular, and whether only ſimply ſepa- 
rating, or alſo changing, the property of the fluid they 


ſecrete, in all the internal cavities of the body, in the 


commencing extremities of the abſorbent veſſels, and in 
their progreſs through their lymphatic trunks to the recep- 


tacle in common to them with the lacteals, which are a 


part of their number, in the thoracic duct again; as alſo _ 
from that to the heart, and from the heart to the extre- 


mities of the arteries: Laſtly, the influence of excitement 


is extended to thoſe terminations of the arterial ſyſtem, 
whether exhalant or glandular, which perform the ſeveral 5 
functions of excrementitious ſecretion and excretion, by 
which every portion of fluids, now become uſeleſs, or, 
if they were retained, hurtful to the ſyſtem, are thrown 
out by their ſeveral emunctories. When, by the uſe of 
the diffuſible ſtimuli, the ſtomach and all the organs em 


perform their reſpective functions, the natural ſtimuli 


begin to be reſtored; the ſtomach, the inteſtines, the 
lacteals and blood veſſels, and all the other veſſels, are 
gradually filled with their reſpective fluids; the muſcles 
on the ſurface, and the muſcular fibres, recover their tone 


and denſity; the brain recovers its vigour; heat and air 


can be now reſtored to the ſurface; exerciſe can now 


add its uſeful ſtimulus; and all the functions return to 
their uſual capability of being acted upon by the uſual 
and ordinary exciting powers. 


( Want of ſleep is an indirectly devilitatiog power; 1 


and, in this weakened ſtate of the ſyſtem, in this redun- 
* 3 | dancy 
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produced both by that and the medicine, 


and ſome of the exceſſive excitability is worn 


off, a double quantity of the diffuſible ſtimu- 


lus ſhould be added, and, in that way, gras 
dually increaſed, till the healthy ſtate can be 


ſupported by ſtimuli leſs in degree, more in 


number, and more natural (c). 


DCLXXXIX. In indirect debility an . = 
dred and fifty drops of laudanum ſhould 
forthwith be thrown in; and then leſs and 
leſs, till we arrive at the boundary juſt men- 


tioned (4). Both the meaſures recommend- 
ed (e) are in general applicable to adults; but 


leſs will ſuffice at an early or late age. Nay, 


the rule further varies according to the habit, 


dancy of excitability, where every exciting power is liable 
to be too much for the excitability, the want of ſleep, 


by not allowing this partial waſte of cxcitability to he 
| repaired, is the occaſion of ſo much more indirect debi- 
lity being added to the direct; and hence the ſum total 
of debility is increaſed. The effect of ſleep in removing 


this partial indirect debility become: lo far an Lok 
power. 


(e) See above par. CIII. and CVI. 
(d) DCLXXXVUI. 


0 In par. DCLASASY III. and this. 


the 


*. 
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the way of life, the nature of the place, and 
the peculiarities of the patient . 
DCXC. And ſince the uſe of the diffu- 
ſible ſtimuli only ſucceeds, when life cannot 
be preſerved by the uſual ſtimuli and thoſe 
more congruous to nature, and a due quan- 
tity of blood and other ſtimuli ſoon become 
ſufficient to complete the healthy ſtate; we 


V When the habit is delicate, the patient's way of 
life moderate as to the uſe of the ſtimuli, the place cold, 
or both cold and moiſt, and the patient eaſily affected 
with ſtimuli of all kinds; in all theſe caſes the rule, 
which common ſenſe preſcribes, is to diminiſh the doſe 
of the diffuſible. A lady in Edinburgh, who had borne 
and nurſed many children, had lived exceedingly mode- 
rately, had been and ſtill was very aſſiduous in the ma- 
nagement of her family affairs, and uſually ſtimulated 
with little air out of her own houſe, fell into a colic, and, 
by the evacuant and ſtarving plan, had been kept in it 
for a full month, till the urgent ſymptom of vomiting 
required further aſſiſtance: When I came, I firſt retarded 
the vomiting by a glaſs of whiſky : And, by two more, 
with no other help but that of a mixture containing thirty 
drops of the thebaic tincture, which the ſurgeon had 

been adminiſtering in miſerably ſmall portions, in three 
hours removed the whole diſeaſe. As I have ſaid ſome- 
where before, the diſeaſe, from her neglect in following 
directions, had very nigh returned next day; ; but another 


_ glaſs repelled it. | 
* 4 5 Won. 
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ſhould, on that account, even from the be- 
ginning immediately give animal food, if not 
in a ſolid form, in which it can neither be 


taken nor digeſted, at leaſt in a fluid form, 
as ſoups; which ſhould be alternated with 


1 


every doſe of the diffuſible ſtimulus: Then, 
in a gradual way, according to the return of 
vigour, firſt a very little of ſomething ſolid, 
and afterwards more and more, ſhould be 
thrown in, and the other ſtimuli, each at 
its proper time, brought into play ; till the 
whole treatment terminate in the way of 
life commonly obſerved in good health, where 
there! is leſs occaſion for medical injunctions. 
D CX CI. When the affection is more a 
mixture of both ſorts of debility, theſe pro- 
portions of the doſes muſt be blended to- 
gether. 

DCXCII. Contagion, which either adds 

nothing to the effect of the uſual noxious 
| powers, or proves hurtful by the ſame opera- 
tion by which they act, is not otherwiſe to 
be regarded, than that time be allowed for 
its ane out by the pores, together with 
the perſpiratory fluid; on which account the 
Perſpinuion muſt be properly ſupported ; 


which, 
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which, as it is effected by ſtimulating, is no 
addition to the general indication (g). 

 DCXCIII. Laſtly, the corruption of the 
fluids in the extreme veſſels muſt be obvi- 
ated (5), not by means that may be ſuppoſed 
to have a direct tendency to remove it, but 


by powers that act upon the excitement of _ 


the ſolids, and that increaſe excitement over 
the whole body, and, therefore, among other 
parts, in the affected veſſels. 
DC XXIV. Having now gone over the 
whole ſcale of decreaſing exciting power from 
peripneumony to the plague, and from death 
by indirect, to death by direct, debility ; and 
having ſo executed the work, as to preſent 
the public with a new ſcience, if not finiſhed i 
in an elaborate, elegant, and highly poliſhed 
manner, at leaſt diſtinct in its outlines, and, 
like a rough ſtatue, to be poliſhed afterwards, 
but in ſome meaſure faſhioned in all its 
limbs, and embracing a plan, connected in 
all its parts; we muſt next paſs to the con- 
ſideration of local diſeaſes. : 


0 9 See LXXXVIIL XCVIII. 
(h) CCXXXVI. addition at I, and ccLXXIv. 


TRE 
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Tux FIFTH any LAST PART. 


LOCAL DISEASES. 


C H AP. I. 
Of Local Diſeaſes. 8 


DCXCY. * " OCALdiſeaſes(a) are divided, 

9 according to the order of na- 

ture, into five parts; of which the firſt con- 

liſts of organic affections, where no diſeaſe 

over the whole ſyſtem ariſes, none but in the 

hurt part. This is a ſort of affection, that 
= - happens in parts leſs ſenſible, according to 
common language, or more > devoid of exci- 
* 


(a) v. VI. vn. 


' DOXCVI. 
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DCXCVI. The ſecond part, likewiſe con- | 

fiſting of organic affections, occurs in parts | 
of the ſyſtem, whether internal, or external, 
that are very ſenſible or endued with a great 

deal of excitability (5) where the effect of 

the local affection is propagated over the 

whole body, over the whole nervous ſyſtem, 

and where a great many ſymptoms ariſe, 

ſimilar to thoſe which occur in univerſal 
diſeaſes. 


DCXCVII. The third ſort of local dif. 
eaſes takes place when a ſymptom of general 


(5) The excitability is here not talked of in its com- 

parative ſtates of abundance or deficiency, but in the 

degree in which any part poſſeſſes it in preference to 

other parts, It is uſed in the ſenſe of the greater or =_ 
leſs vitality of parts: Accordingly we can ſay, that ſome | 
parts poſſeſs an exquilite ſenſibility, as the ſtomach, the | 
brain, and inteſtines, and, I believe, moſt of the inte- 

Tiour, ſoft, fleſhy parts, and the ſhut cavities ; and exter- 
_ nally, the parts immediately under the nails; that others 

poſſeſs leſs, as the bones, gaments, and cartilages and 

ligaments ; and externally, the cuticle, or ſcarf-ſkin. It 

is, with reſpect to the difference of ſenſibility, or excita- 

bility, or capability, to be acted upon by exciting powers, 

that we uſe the expreſſion of more or leſs excitability. 


See above par, ALIX. and the addition, and LIII. and 
addition. : 


diſcaſe, 
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diſeaſe, that at firſt aroſe from increaſed or 
diminiſhed excitement (c), arrives at that 
height, at which, being no longer under the 
influence of excitement, it cannot be affected 
by remedies that correct the excitement. 
DCXCVIII. The fourth diviſion of local 
diſeaſes conſiſts of thoſe, in which a conta- 
gion, externally applied to the body, is dif- 
fuſed over all, winden assis the excite- 
ment (4). 8 
DCXCLX. The fifth 65 of local diſeaſes 
ariſes from poiſons that have been applied to 
the body, and flow through all the veſſels in 
ſuch a manner, that they are underſtood not 
immediately, nor at firſt, to have any ten- 
dency either to increaſe or diminiſh the ex- 
citement, but falling upon parts, ſome on 
one, ſome on another, injure the texture of 
theſe in different ways; and afterwards, by 
means of this local injury, produce diſturb- 
ance over the reſt of the body. 


(c) like all the W ſymptoms, of which it was one, 
(a) If it affected the excitement, its effect would be 
general diſcaſe, which ſometimes happens, as in the ſmall- 
pox, meaſles, contagious typhus, and the plague, 


CHAP. 


7 * 


"0 
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CHEAP; NH: 


The firſt Part of Organic Local Diſeaſes, or 


thoſe where 0 Rees but in the Burt En | 


ar ſes. 


DCC. WITH regard to the firſt diviſion . 
of local, organic diſeaſes; the noxious pow- 
ers, that produce them, are ſuch as produce 
a ſolution of the continuity of a part, by 
wounding, eroding, or poiſoning ; or that 
derange a part by contuſion, compreſſion, 


or ſpraining. 


DCCI. The powers, producing a ſolution 


of continuity, are all cutting, pricking, or 


miſſive, weapons: Acrid bodies and poiſons 


produce ſolution of continuity in another 


manner. 


DCCII. When any of theſe powers lightly 


divide the ſurface, and ſcarcely, if at all, 


reach the bottom of the ſkin; for the cure 
of ſo trifling an affection, there is occaſion 
for nothing, but ſhutting out the air, and 
avoiding cold, exceſſive heat, and every ir- 

ritating 


—_—— — —  —— — —  —  — — — . 4 — — 
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ritating ſubſtance. For the only uſe of the 
cuticle is, by means of its inſenſibility (a), 
(it being a ſimple not a living ſolid, and de- 

void of all excitability), to keep off the air, 
and all exceſs of temperature, and every 
rough or rude matter, which are all inimical 
to living ſolids 00, whether external or in- 
ternal. 
DCCLIL. When the ſurface, 3 is 
Injured in its texture, either by being cut; 
or bit, or ſtung by venomous animals, or by 
being burned, or by a very high degree of 
cold; in that caſe a thin, mild, diy plaſter 
is ſufficient for the cure. 
_ DCCIV. The diviſion, therefore, of phleg- 
maſiæ, into to phlegmone and erythema, is with- 


(a) See DCXCVI. and the note. 
(6) So hurtful is the air and temperature to all parts 
below the cuticle, that nothing is a more certain cauſe of 
gangrene than their expoſure, even for a very ſhort ſpace 
of time : Nor is there any other way of accounting for 
the fatal effect of ſlight, ſuperficial; but. extenſive burn- 
ing. Death has been the conſequence of a burn, that 
extended no further than the fore part of the thorax, or 
the breaſt, and was not of longer continuance than the 


time taken to tear off the burning clothes chat occa- 
koned it. 


out 
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out foundation, and miſleads, both as to the 
cauſe and cure (c): For, however much they 
differ in their remote cauſe, as they call it, 
in their ſeat, and in their appearance; ſince 
the excluſion of the air and of other ſtimuli 
is an effectual cure; it follows, that their 
cauſe is the ſame; that is, that the nature 
of all theſe affections is the ſame. 
 DCCV. In the cure of contuſion, com- 
preſſion, and ſprains (4), the remedies are 
the ſame in general; there is occaſion for 
reſt of body beſides, and bland tepid fomen= 
tations. 
DCCcVI. Through this whole diviſion of 
local affections, there is a certain energy of 
nature, that tends to the reſtoration of the 
healthy ſtate; but it is not the celebrated vis 


(c) See the ſeventh Genus in Genera Morborum Cul- 
leni, where you will find Linnæus's prototype of inflam- 
mation, that is, of inflammatory diſeaſes, or what is in 
this work called phlegmaſiz, or ſthenic diſeaſes with in- 
flammation, or an approach to it, alſo adopted by this 
author. It is nothing elſe but a colſection of local affec- 
fions, or, in a few caſes, ſymptoms of diſeafe, and they 
almoſt all come under this head of local diſeaſes, and 
every one of them under one of thefe heads. . 
ta) See par. DCC. 


medicatrix 
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medicatrix naturæ of phy ſicians: For in this 
caſe nothing elſe happens, but what equally 
happens in the cure of general diſeaſes, If 
proper remedies are applied, the ſound ſtate 

in both ſorts of diſeaſes follows: If the 
remedies be neglected, the ſolution of con- 
tinuity degenerates into a worſe and worle 
nature, and then into gangrene, or the death 

of the part (e). It is the excitability, or that 
property of life, by which the functions are 

produced //, that, wherever life, whether 


in 


g (e) Of this we are preſented with examples in every 
day's experience; where we find the flighteſt ſores, from 
the neglect of the ſimple rule of cure laid down here, 
degenerate into very troubleſome affections. | 

{f) See above par. X. to XIV. If I cure a peripneu- | 


mony by bleeding, other evacuations, and other debili- 


tating powers, that are not evacuant, it is by diminiſhing 
the force of exciting power; if I cure a fever by opiates 
and other ſtimulant powers, whether ſtimulating by fill- 
ing the veſſels, or without that, it is by increaſing the 
ſame force; and if I cure a ſore on the ſurface, by the 
method juſt now mentioned, I thereby prevent the force 
of exciting power from riſing too high, from an exceſs 
of ſtimuli, or from running either into direct or indirect 
debility, from too little ſtimulus, or an ultimate exceſs. 
It either theſe general or local cures are neglected, or 
miſmanaged, 
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in a part, or over the whole body, is injured, 
procures the return of the healthy ſtate by 
means of the external powers acting upon it. 
It is, then, the excitability, affected by the 
action of thoſe powers, that is to ſay, the 
excitement, that governs the ſtate of the ſo- 
lids, both in parts, and over the whole body. 


miſmanaged, the cure will not be ſupplied by any effort 
of the ſyſtem; and if the cure is made out by regulating 
the excitement, ſuch effort is ſuperfluous. The vis me- 
dicatrix, then, is as little real in local as general diſeaſes. 
ee above par. LXII. and the addition, | 


: Vor. II. | Z 
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CHAP, In. 
The . Divi Yi In f Local 2 ſfaſes 


pccvn. THE local organic dite of 


the ſecond diviſion are the inflammation of 


the ſtomach (a), and of the inteſtines (5); as 
alſo diſcharge of blood, with an inflamma- 


tion ſubſequent to it; and, in fine, an in- 
flammation in any very ſenſible part, in con- 
ſequence of a wound, producing commotion 
over the whole body. ; 


Of the Inflammation in the Stomach. 


DCCVIII. The principal ſymptoms in 


gaſtritis are, pain in the region of the ſto- 


mach, a burning heat, deep ſeated, increaſed 
by every thing that is either eaten or drunk, 


or in any ſhape taken into the ſtomach; 


(a) or gaſtritis. 
(5) or enteritis. 


| hiccup, 
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hiccup, an inclination to vomiting, and the 
ſudden rejection of what is taken in; and 
the pulſe ſoon —_ * n and 
rather hard. 
DCCIX. The exciting noxious powers, 
which produte the ſolution of continuity in 
this caſe, are ſuch as act by cutting, prick- 
ing, or erofion. Such are the ſmall bones 
of fiſhes, ground glaſs, or Cayenne pepper 
and ſuch things. 
DecCx. Inflammation is a conſequence 
of the wound or eroſion made by theſe ex- 
_ Citing powers: The effect of inflammation 
in that very ſenſible organ, the ſtomach, is 
_ to diffuſe the diſturbance before mentioned (c) 
over the whole ſyſtem. The b . heat 
and pain, inſeparable from inflammation, 
and the anxiety (4), are the offspring of the 
inflammation (e): Of theſe, the anxiety is 
more peculiar to the ſtomach, its accuſtomary 


ſeat H. and the: pulſe becomes ſuch as has 


(c) DCXCVT. 

(d) CLLXXI. ccc. 
(e) CLXXI, 

(f) CCCXLV. 


„ been 
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been deſcribed, becauſe it is peculiar to every 
rude, fixed, and permanent local ſtimulus (g). 
to weaken ſo much the more, the greater the 
excitability of the part is. Hence, in the 
external parts of the body, that are leſs en- 
dued with excitability, a pretty conſiderable 
inflammation by no means affects the pulſe 
or the body generally ; though even there, 
when a part is ſenſible, as in the caſe of a 
burn of any extent, or of a thorn thruſt un- 
der the nail, an equal diſturbance ariſes over 
the whole body (4), which confirms a for- 
mer propoſition, in which it is aſſerted, that 
the more abundant the excitability (7), the 


leſs ſtimulus can be borne. 


DeCxI. The diſeaſe is cab uy known, 
both from the ſymptoms above deſcribed, 
but ſtill more certainly from the known de- 
glutition of the noxious power; and, over 
and above, by this particular ſign, that, as 
it has been ſaid before, without ſuch an ac- 


(8) XVII. and the addition. 
(5) CCCXLIV. cc. 
4. XXXVI. 


eident, 
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cident, inflammation ſcarcely {cizes upon an 


internal and clofe part (). 


_ DCCXU. As this is a local diſcafe, and 
does not, like general diſeaſes, depend upon 
the increafe or diminution of excitement ; _ 
the indication ſuited to the latter, to wit, fo 
diminiſb increaſed, or increaſe diminiſhed, ex- 
citement over all, will not apply. On the 
contrary, unleſs a general diſeaſe happen to 
be combined with it, nothing elſe is to be 
done, but, by throwing in bland, demulcent 
liquors, to defend the tender part from the 
rude contact of the ſtomach's s contents, and 
give the inflammation time to finiſh. its 


(% exIII. and CLXVIII. The ſtomach is ſometimes 


inflamed from a ſcirrhous tumour occupying the pylorus; 


and that caſe alſo is taken in by the ſyſtematic and noſo- 


logical writers, as belonging to their gaſtritis: But the 
' conſideration of it does not belong to this head of local 
diſeaſes, but to the third diyiſion of them. At the ſame 
time, both it and the preſent caſe are local diſeaſes, and 
not phlegmaſiæ, differing from the phlegmaſiz ſo fully 


treated of in the third part of this work, It, as well as 


_ enteritis, of which we are next to ſpeak, has every mark 
of difference from the general diſeaſes mentioned in the 


VIch paragraph, See alſo Chap. I. of the fifth Part. 


z 3 _ courſe; 


1 
l 
} 
} 
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courſe; and, if the phyſician is called ſoon 
enough, to waſh off the hurtful matter with 
diluent * 


of Infnmation in the Betis 


'PCCXILL. The ie nee in the in- 
teſtines is a local affection; in which there 
is an acute pain in the belly, and diſtention, 
and ſometimes a ſort of pain twiſting around 
the navel, with vomiting, and obſtinate coſ- 
tiveneſs, and ſuch a pa as in the inflam- 
mation of the ſtomach. 

DCCXIV. The noxious powers, exciting 
this diſeaſe, are preciſely the ſame as thoſe 
that have been ſaid to excite the inflamma- 
tion of the ſtomach. 

DCCXV. The inflammation ariſes in a 
ſimilar manner, as in the inflammation of 
the ſtomach, and the more readily, as the 
inteſtines are more ſenſible than the ſto- 


mach (7). Hence, alſo, a ſtate of diſturb- 


(I) Baron de Haller, from ſome experiments that he 
made, found the inteſtines more ſenſible. than moſt parts 
of the body, more than the ſtomach, and equal in ſenſi- 
bility t to the brain. 


nce 


— —— — —— OO - > 
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ance is, in a ſimilar manner, diffufed} 


the whole body. 


DCCXVI. The acute pain of the belly 
depends upon the inflammation : The diſten- 
tion and coſtiveneſs are the offspring of the 
detained fæces. The cauſe of the vomiting 


is the ſame; for the periſtaltic motion being 


prevented, upon account of the obſtruction, 
from proceeding downward in its uſual way, 
from its reſtleſs nature proceeds upwards ; it 
indeed affects neither direction, unleſs in ſo 
far as the ſtimulus, by the impulſe of which 
it is regulated, either commences from above, 
as health requires, or from below, as happens 
in other diſeaſes and in this diſeaſe in parti- 
cular(m). The twiſting pain about the navel _ 
is produced by the inflammation ; for the 
principal, and by far the greateſt part of the 


inteſtines, are thrown in a convoluted ſtate 


about the navel. 


 DCCXVIL. The diagnoſi s is the ſame as 


in the gaſtritis; excepting, that ſeeds, hairs, 


and ſimilar foreign bodies, ſometimes upon 
account of the torpor of the periſtaltic mo- 


(i) Sce par. CLXXXVIII. CLXXXX. 


2 4 tion, 
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tion, adhere to the ſides of the inteſtinal 
canal, and gradually, by their irritation, kin- 
dle up an inflammation: A fact that, if exa- 
mined attentively and once rightly conſidered, 15 
will not render our diagnoſis doubtfuu. 
DCCXVIIL. The cure is preciſely the ſame 
as in the inflammation of the ſtomach. = 
_ - DCCXIX. None of the reſt of the pre- 
tended phlegmaſiæ, diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 
pellation of itides, as the ſplenitis or inflam- 
mation of the ſpleen, hepatitis or the in- 
flammation of the liver, the true nephritis 
or inflammation of the kidnies, the cyſtitis 
or inflammation of the bladder of urine 
without a ſtone, or the byſteritis not ariſing 
from ſcirrhus or inflammation of the uterus, 
or the peritonitis or inflammation of the pe- 
ritonæum, belong to this place; as, beſides 
the doubt of theſe parts ever being inflamed, 
no inflammation at leaſt ariſes from 8 
lants and acids, neither of which have acceſs 
to the ſhut viſcera, for theſe ſubſtances are 
not carried in the veſſels, nor can they be 
carried i in them. All local affection here muſt 
come from the relics of other diſeaſes of 
theſe we are to ſpeak afterwards - with the 


following exception. 
e | PCCXX. 


Chap. III. or MEpicine. - 
DCCXX. The exception is, if any one 
falls from a height, if he 1s run through 
any part of his bowels with a ſword, 
if a poiſoned arrow, thrown by any ſavage, 
| has pierced any pt his inward parts, he 
will, m 
DCCXXL. The caſe of the inflammation | 
affecting the liver, be affected with a pain in 
his right hypochondrium, with vomiting and | 
hiccup : Em 
DCCXXII. The inflammation affect bis 


ſpleen, the pain will be in his left hypo- 8 


chondrium; in 
DCCXXIII. The caſe of the true nephri- 
tis, or inflammation of one of the kidnies, 
he will feel pain in the region of the kidney, 
and be ſeized with vomiting, and a numb- 
neſs of his leg; in 
| DCCXXIV. The caſe of the inflammation 
happening in his bladder, he will have a 
tumour and pain in the lower part of the 
belly. 

DCCXXV. Diſcharge of blood, followed 
by inflammation (z), ſuch as happens 1 in the 


(2) DCCVII. 


inflammation 
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inflammation of the uterus, or of any neigh- 
bouring part, in abortion, and from a wound 

of any internal part, is eaſily diſtinguiſhed 

by the pain of the affected part, and by the 
accident that precedes. 

DCCXXVI. In the inflammation of the 
uterus, or any neighbouring part, the lower 
belly is affected with heat, tenſion, tumour, 
pain, and theſe ſymptoms are eee 
with vomiting (o). 

DecxxVII. The noxious powers, that 
excite the hyſteritis, or inflammation of the 
| uterus and parts in its neighbourhood, all 
amount to violence done to the uterus. Thus, 
uſing violence during labour, hurrying the 
birth, often produce a ſolution of continuity, 
and wound the uterus. 

DCCXXVIII. And, ſince a great deal of 
blood is often loſt in this way, and the local 
affection is followed by debility of the whole 


(o) The inflammation is frequently not in the uterus, 
but in a neighbouring portion of the inteſtines, or me- 
ſocolon, or in the peritoneum itſelf, as diſſection has 
ſrequently ſhown. This is a diſeaſe, than which none 


has been more inquired into, and none yet leſs under- 
ſtood. 


ſ yſtem ; 
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ſyſtem (y); neither bleeding, nn to 


the common practite, nor any mode of eva- 
cuation is to be practiſed, nor is the patient 
to be forbidden to eat; but, in the firſt place, 
regard is to be had to the affected part, the 
body muſt be laid in a horizontal poſture, 
the patient muſt be kept from motion, and 
be allowed rich ſoups and wine: By and by 
more ſolid animal food ſhould be uſed, mor- 
ſel by morſel, but frequently repeated, and 
the belly ſhould be bathed: And, if the de- 
bility ſhould increaſe, recourſe muſt be had 
to more wine, liquors ſtill ſtronger, and opi- 
| ates: The uſe of which laſt ſhould not be 
neglected, even at firſt, 


2 Abortion. 


DCCKNIK. In PATON the back, the 
loins, the belly, are pained in labour; and 
there is either an unuſual flow of the menſes, 
or an extraordinary aiitharge from the va- 
gina. 


(P) Pain and loſs 4 blood are in one degree or ano» 
ther inevitable cauſes of debility. 


DCCXXX.. 
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DCC XXX. The powers, that force abor- 
tion, are falling from a height, llipping. 2 
raſh ſtep, intenſe walking, running, going 
up and down hill. This diſeaſe ſeldom, 
however, happens but to perſons previouſly 
weak; and the moſt powerful agent in bring- 
ing it on, is ſome taint left ſince a former 
abortion, which increaſes in proportion to 
the number of abortions. When the diſeaſe 
happens in conſequence of the local noxious 
powers, juſt mentioned, it is perfectly local: 
But when debility is blended with the effect 
of thoſe powers, it is a caſe of combination 
of general with local affection. 

DCCXXXI. The indication far prevent= 
ing the diſeaſe is, to guard againſt all the 
noxious powers that induce the diſeaſe; to 
ride out, when the patient has any degree of 
ſtrength ; but, in caſe of any apprehenſion of 
danger from weakneſs, to go in a carriage, 
which will be more ſafe; to be cautious from 
the third month of pregnancy till the ſeventh 
is paſſed; to invigorate the ſyſtem, and keep 
up the patient” $ ſpirits, and intellectual amuſe, 

ments. 
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DCCXXXII. The indication of cure is, 
to keep the body in an horizontal poſition, 
with the buttocks higher than the head; to 
be ſtudious to keep the patient eaſy in body 
and mind; to repair the loſs of blood with 
foups ; to ſecure the veſſels, for the purpoſe 
of contracting their large diameters, with 
wine and opiates, and, in that way, take off, 
at the ſame time, the atony and laxity, which 
are the principal cauſes of the diſcharge. 


Of afficult Labour. i 


DecCxXXIII. In difficult labour, the moſt 

common cauſe of which by far is weakneſs, 
and which always produces weakneſs when 
it proves lingering; the patient ſhould be 
fupported with wine; and when the labour 


proves more difficult, and threatens to be 


tedious, opium fhould be adminiſtered. 
DCCXXXIV. When ſome part of the 

uterus is injured by the powers that have been 

mentioned (2), and the child and placenta are 


(e) See par. DCCXXX, 


now 
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now both delivered, the patient ſhould be 


kept in an horizontal poſture, as was recom- 
mended in abortion ; ſhe ſhould be invigo- 


rated by ſoups, chicken, wine, and the till 


higher ſtimuli ; every thing of a contrary 
nature ſhould be avoided; and the healing 


up of the wound waited for. 


, deep-ſeated Wounds. 


_ DCCXXXV. In deep-ſeated, or gun-ſhot 
wounds, when the ball, if a ball occaſioned 
the wound, is extracted, or though it ſtill 
remains in the body, if it be in a place not 
neceſſary to life; firſt of all the whole ſyſtem 
is very much irritated, heated, pained, chafed, 


and diſtreſſed with reſtleſſneſs and toſling ; 
the pulſe is ſtrong, full, and more frequent 
than in health. The cauſe of all theſe ſymp- 


toms is the commotion, which, as we have 
faid, the local ſtimulus, either of the ball 
or of the inflammation ſupervening upon the 
wound, by its conſtant irritation of a ſenſible 


part, gives to the whole n, 


PDecxxxvl. 
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DCCXXXVI. Becauſe in this caſe a ſthe- 
nic diatheſis is commonly ſuppoſed to ariſe 
over the whole body, upon account of the 
irritation from the wound; the antiſthenic 


plan of cure is, therefore, always employed 


through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe; 
and the uſe of opium, which, in this caſe is 


conjoined with the antiſthenic, or ſtimulant 
remedies, is admitted only for the purpoſe 


of acting as a ſedative and duller of pain: 
From the dread of fever, though a great 


quantity of blood is often loſt by the wound; 
ſtill large bleeding is practiſed, the belly is 
purged, nouriſhment is withheld, abſtinence 
enjoined: The moſt frequent conſequence of 


which treatment is death; indeed recovery 
muſt be owing to accident. 


DCCXXXVII. But all this is a 1 methacd 


of cure conducted upon an erroneous theory, 
as is proved by all the principles of this 
doctrine, and by the very unfortunate iſſue 
of the practice. In a perſon, who has loſt 


a great deal of blood, an over- proportion of 


blood can never be the cauſe of ſthenic dia- 
theſis: Neither can any tolerable reaſon be 
aff gned for the profuſe evacuation of the 


ſerous 
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ſerous fluid, or for not rather ſupplying new 
fluids by the uſe of food. It is in vain to 

appeal to frequency of the pulſe, as a ſign of 
an exceſs in the quantity of blood, and of 
too much vigour, or of any irritation that 
requires an antiſthenic plan of cure: For, 
beſides its hardneſs, if the pulſe 1s not, at 
the ſame time, ſtrong and full; it has been 
often above demonſtrated, that all its ce- 
lerity depends upon debility and penury of 
blood (7). Finally, as the ſthenic diatheſis 
depends upon the general ſthenic noxious 
powers, and as the pain from local affection, 
and particularly inflammation, has no ten- 

dency to induce that diatheſis, but the con- 
trary one of debilitating (s) ; this is another 
reaſon for the ſuppoſition of the habit, either 
remaining ſuch as it was before the wound 
was received (7), or, which is more probable, 
of degenerating into the aſthenic diatheſis. 
The true pn of the diſtinction be- 


(7) See par. CLXXIX. to CLXXXI. 

) DCCX. 

(t) Which can hardly e if blood has been loſt, 
which muſt diminiſh the ene and! in proportion 
to its degree. 


twixt 
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twixt irritation and ſthenic diatheſis is a con- 
firmation of the ſame concluſion; the ſthenic 
diatheſis being that ſtate of the ſyſtem, which 
is produced by all the powers, the common 
operation of which is ſtimulant, over the whole 
ſyſtem, and by fulneſs in the veſſels among 
the reſt, and which is to be removed by 
powers that weaken the whole ſyſtem, and 
by evacuant remedies which act by the ſame 
general operation; whereas, on the contrary; 
irritation is that ſtate, in which the whole 
body is often, without any ſtimulus, debili- 
tated (2); or often where a local ſtimulus, 


(i) When the body is debilitated, the ordinary ſtimuli, 
that in its healthy ate invigorate it, and even a much 
leſs degree of ſtimulus, will produce the irregular mo- 
tions, which are ſuppoſed owing to irritation z not that 
any ching irritating is applied, but that the execfſive 
abundance, or defect of excitability, admits not, without | 
ſuch effects, the degree of ſtimulus, which, applied to it 
in its healthy half-waſted ſtate, would produce healthy 
5 and vigorous motions. (See XXV. and XVI. and the 
addition.) The tremours that are occaſioned by the turn 
ing of a door upon its hinge, the ſweat occaſioned by 
| flight exertions in walking, are ſo many inſtances of that, 
and the irregularities of the pulſe are owing to the ſame 
cauſe. As the weakneſs upon which fevers depends in- 
Vor. II. 2 As creaſes, 
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ſuch as diſtention exciting ſpaſm, or a con- 
centrated acid inducing convulſion, or the 
pain of a wound, produces general commo- 


tion (x), and effects enormous motions in the 


weakened ſyſtem. But, whether the debi- 
lity be independent of ſtimulus, or excited 
by it, there is never occaſion for debilitating 
evacuant remedies, but always for moderately 


ſtimulant ones: And we have only to take 


care, that the ſthenic diatheſis be not pro- 
duced by the method employed for the cure, 
and thereby a general diſeaſe—at leaſt, a pre- 


diſpoſition to general diſeaſe—be ſuperadded 
to the local, which could not fail to aggra- 


vate the latter. 


creaſes, ſo alſo do the ſuppoſed ſymptoms of irritation, 
fuch as colliquative ſweats, colliquative diarrhcea, ſub- 
ſultus tendinum, &c. But they are all the effect of the 
general weakened ſtate being fluttered by very flight 
ſtimuli, At other times irritating powers, in the ſame 
weakened ſtate, do occur ſuch as thoſe mentioned i in 
the text. | 

(x) But even in that caſe, the real ſtate is debility, 
and the indication of cure is to remove it, as well as the 
irritating powers: Which, while they increaſe it, are at 
the ſame time its offspring, and require ente to 
enable the N to reſiſt the effect. DCXClII.) 


ELTON 
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DCCXXXVIII. As, kuhn che the anti- 
ſthenic plan of cure is not to be practiſed, 


from an apprehenſion of a fever being about 
to come on, and with a view to allay the 
diſturbance ariſing from it; for it has the 


contrary tendency, that of inducing fever, 
and of exciting the diſturbance apprehended; 


ſo, neither is the ſtimulant plan to be at- 


tempted, till the wound is healed, or the diſ- 


eaſe has arrived at an advanced ſtage, and a 


great deal of debility is induced by the con- 


tinuance of the pain, leſt, if that method 


ſhould be ſooner employed, the blood ſhould 


be carried with more rapidity than the caſe 
would admit of, and with an increaſed mo- 
mentum, into the ſtill open terminations of 


the veſſels: For it is underſtood, that neither 


diatheſis takes place in this caſe; and that the 
only affection preſent is a commotion over 


the ſyſtem, depending upon local affection ; 


and that, conſequently, there is no occaſion 


for the remedies of either; excepting upon 
this ſingle conſideration, that, as the loſs of 


blood, in proportion to its degree, has a ten- 


dency to produce more or leſs of aſthenic 
Gathefis ; there will, therefore, in that pro- 


Aa 2 portion, 


r CO 
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portion, be occaſion for ſome n. reme- 
dies. 
Decxxxix. Dun dee gelt FEES of i 
the diſeaſe, becauſe the patient, all at once, 
ceaſes from geſtation, exerciſe, and the other 
functions both of body and mind, and of 
paſſion or emotion, to which he has been 
accuſtomed, and, of courſe, leſs nouriſhment 
and recruit is now required; there ſhould be 
ſuch an abatement in his allowance of the 
_ uſual ſtimuli, as to accommodate what is 
_ uſed to the preſent condition of the ſyſtem 
and the ſtate of the wound juſt deſcribed(y). 
Therefore, to prevent too great an impetus 
in the veſſels, ſilence ſnould be kept around 
the patient, he ſhould not ſpeak himſelf, he 
ſhould lie quiet, and his poſture ſhould not 
be changed but to avoid the diſagreeable 
feeling of too long continuance in it, and 
even then it ſhould be done as warily as poſ- 
ſible. He ſhould make his water lying, in 
an urinal; he ſhould rather uſe ſoups, than 
ſolid meat; his wound ſhould be examined 
every day, for the ſake of "OE it olean ; 


00 Sec laſt en, 
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its progreſs ſhould be obſerved ; it ſhould be 
dreſſed with freſh, ſoft, and bland matter ; 


and if, even at this early period, any faint- 
iſhneſs appears, a glaſs of wine N 880 not 
be withheld, _ 

DCCxL. After ſome days, which may 
be more, or fewer, according to the ſtrength 


of the patient, when the habit is falling into 


debility, from the ſeverity or long continu- 


ance of the pain; beſides the ſoups formerly 
allowed, meat as rich and delicate as poſſible 
ſhould be given; wine ſhould be adminiſtered 
a little at a time, but often, and upon the 


whole in large quantity ; and then, at laſt, 


recourſe ſhould be had to opium, which, in 
the common practice, is uſually given from 


the beginning of the diſeaſe, and to the other 
diffuſible ſtimuli ; and the diſeaſe ſhould be 


treated preciſely in the ſame way as a * 


phus. 


DCCXLI. When very tender external 
parts are violated by any rude matter, as 
where a thorn is puſhed under any of the 
nails, and an inflammation ſpreads from the 


affected part to a conſiderable extent, and 
then, upon account of the great ſenſibility 
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of the part, the whole body is drawn into 
conſent ; the injured part ſhould be fomented 
with warm water, and dreſſed with lint, and 
ſoft and bland ointment: And as long as the 
diſturbance of the ſyſtem remains, the patient 
ſhould be kept quiet, and free from motion, 
and nothing more attempted. 


CHAP. 
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0 HA f. IV. 


of a Part of a general Dijeaſe degenerating into 
— | Local. Pager | ö 
DCCXLI.. 'TO ſet about the treatment 
of that diviſion of local, organic diſeaſes; 
in which a part, or ſymptom, of general 
diſeaſe degenerates into a local one; we next 
proceed to 


Suppuration. 


DecxLIII. Suppuration, with which we 
begin, is for the moſt part a conſequence of 
general inflammation, whether ſthenic, or 
aſthenic, or of that inflammation, which is 
a ſymptom of general diſeaſes, or it is a 
conſequence of local inflammation, whether 
ſthenic, or aſthenic. During ſuppuration, 
the pulſe is ſofter, fuller, and a little ſlower, 
than-in ſthenic diſeaſe, when that precedes 
it ; but a great deal ſlower than in aſthenic 
diſeaſe, if this hapþn'to intervene; and it 
ZH Aa 4 38 
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is accompanied with an undulatory, and, as 
it were, a pulſatory, motion of the affected 
part; theſe ſymptoms are commonly pre- 
ceded by a ſhivering: If the affection is in- 
ternal, the patient ſhould be kept quiet, and 
free from motion, and be ſtimulated ; if it 
be external, the affected part ſhould, over 
and above, be fomented, dreſſed, and co- 
vered, and the pus, when er let out. 


07 ru. 5 


DCCXLIV. A puſtule | is a nine 8 
ſicle, gradually growing turgid, and at laſt 
of its own accord opening in conſequence 
of having become ſoft and full of pus. 
 DCCXLYV. It follows the ſmall-pox, ariſ- 
ing from the contagion peculiar to that diſ- 
eaſe: In the ſmall-pox the number of the 
puſtules is greater or leſs, as more or leſs 
ſthenic ' diathefis, occaſioned by improper 
treatment, or 4 neglect of the e has 
| Preceded (a). 
DCCXLVI. The indication of eure is, 


0 XII. IXXVI. vl. XCVIL XCVIL. NY 
fiſt 
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firſt to remove ſthenic diatheſis, and then, 
if that has paſſed into the aſthenic, to remove 
it, each by its reſpective remedies; and to 


beſprinkle the puſtules with ſtrong ſpirit, or 
with laudanum, and in the former caſe to 
guard againſt cold, in the latter againſt heat, 


and to open the puſtules and foment them. 


N Anthrax. 


* DCCXLVM. Anthrax is a 2 glandular tu- 


mour under the ſkin, gangrenous at the top, 


and inflamed at its cuges all round. 


Of Bubo. 
'DCCXLVIIL Bubo is a glandular tumour, 


elpecially affecting the groin; it has a ten- 
dency to ſuppuration. 


DeCxLIX. Theſe two affections, the 
anthrax and bubo, as well as carbuncle, are 


almoſt always combined with a general diſ- 
eaſe, to wit, ſometimes wich typhus, much 
oftener 
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oftener with the plague. They depend upon 
a contagious matter, and, in ſo far as they 
do not ſufficiently yield to the general reme- 
dies, they muſt be treated with a very ſtrong 


ſpirit poured upon them, with ludanum. and 
the lancet. 


Of Gangrene. 


. Decl. Gangrene i is an imperfect inflam- 

mation of a part, not terminating in ſuppu- 
ration, diſcoloured, fcarce painful, conſiſting | 
of puſtules of a bad matter, and at laſt in- 
ducing the death of the part. 
DCCLI. The noxious power, that pre- 
cedes gangrene, is often inflammation, often 
ultimately violent in a ſenſible part, oftener 
languid, and occupying a part leſs ſenſible 
or leſs ſupported by the powers of life (3); 
it is ſometimes a ſymptom of the phleg- 
(5) The inflammation, out of which gangrene ariſes, 
js always unſupported, and the gangrene always a ſtate 

of either direct or indirect debility ; the high excitement 
in the phlegmaſiæ, and the low in fevers, cauſing that. 


maſiæ, 
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maſiæ, ſometimes of fevers, ſometimes of 
local phlegmone (c). 
DecLII. The method of cure, when the 
gangrene is ſeated in the alimentary canal, 
is to pour in ſpirit and laudanum ; when the 
viſcera ſecluded from the air are affected, to 
place ſome, but much leſs hope, in theſe and 


bother ſtimuli. And, as the ſame remedies 


_ alſo ſuit gangrene, when it is external, con- 
ſequently liquid opium ſhould be rubbed in 
upon the dying part, ſpirits ſhould be poured 
upon it, the parts already dead ſhould be cut 


cout, the edge of the living part all round 


| ſhould be ſtimulated, and an Inflammation 
excited i in it. 5 


Of Sphacelus. 


DCCLIII. Sphacelus is a more perfect 
and more extended gangrene, with an ex- 
tinct ion of ſenſe, motion, and heat; in which 
the part becomes ſoft, blackiſh, completely 
black, and at laſt thoroughly putrid to the 
very bone, thoroughly cadavemput, and ſhifts 


(c) CCCXLVII, DCLVIL to Pexciv. . 
rapidly 
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rapidly to the neighbourin g mon and * 
extinguiſhes life. 
DecLIV. The rermodies are in em 
the fame as in gangrene, but they ſhould be 
ſtronger, and adminiſtered in greater quantity, 
and with greater nicety, and in leſs expec- 
tation of a cure. When any limb is greatly 
affected, it ſhould be immediately cut off, to 


prevent the ſound parts from being infecte l. 


* of oh Arenas Tuwur and I Uker 


' DCEcLV. "When: a 1 tumour and 


5 ar has been of long ſtanding, has 9 . 


gured the parotid gland and neighbouring i 


parts, and all the remedies, that have any 1 


effect in removing ſcrofula, have been em- 
ployed; no more is to be done, but to keep 
the ailing part clean, foment it often, and 
defend it from the injury of the air; unleſs, 


adã2s local debility alſo takes place here, ſpirit 


and laudanum, applied to the part, may be 
of ſervice. 


Y 


W. er aste, 05 


o Scirrhous Tumour. 8 


Dec vi. hi the tumour, which, 5 
while it was moderate, was a part or ſymp- 
tom of the general diſeaſe, called ſcirrhus, 
has. now attained a certain bulk; if it be 
external, or ſituated in the exteriour or convex 


part of the liver, it ſhould be cut off, and 


the ſyſtem invigorated : If it be internal, 
nothing can be attempted, but to prevent its 
increaſe by ſtimulant remedies, and in that 
way keep the patient as long alive as poſlible, 
and in as good health as his eireumſtances 


will admit. 


' DCCLVII. The two heads of divifen 
tbat remain (4) are of ſo obſcure and ab- 
ſtract a nature, that, if ever they are to be 


attempted, they muſt be paſſed over at pre- 
ſent. The third head (e) is here only imper- 


fectly ſketched and ſcarce begun: But, be- 


cauſe it both admits of a a complete execution, 


(4) DCXCVIIL and DEXCIR.— 
© DCXCVIL DCCXL. to DCCLVII 


and, 
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and, when ſo executed, will make an impor- 
tant addition to the work; it ſhall be pre- 
pared for the public peruſal, as ſoon as 1 
ſhall be happy enough to find as much lei- 
ſure and ſcope for thinking as are requiſite to 
reſcue the ſubject from its preſent intricacy, 
diſorder, and obſcurity. 


INDEX. | 


[Th references are to the FS ui except 24 e roman numer ale are employed, | 


=ohich 882 to the * of the author's COR 1 


| A zoxTiION, 729732. 
Abſtinence, not leſs immoral and ir- 
religious than exceſs, 1287 note o. 
Abſtract cauſes, cautions 8 rea- 

ſoning on, 229 votes a, b 
Acid in the alimentary canal ſymp- 
tom, not cauſe of d dilkale, 192. 


Acrimony, in what ſenſe my” 1 ad- 


mitted, 678 note d 
Agents, external, what, 11. 


2 hints reſpecting, 323, 


& note. 


ed, 2. 


Air, atmoſpheric, if too pure would | | 
| Bathing, cold, remarks on, 37, ib. 


be perhaps injurious, 145. 


— impure, produces aſthenic dia- 


theſis, 146. 


— inimical to living ſolids, 702. 


—— ſtimulus of, neceſſary to conva- 
leſcents, 310, 311. 

Aitiology, abſurdity of, 78. 

Anaſarca, 614, 615. 

Angina, putrid, deſcribed, 212. 

Anthrax, 747. 


Antiſeptics, notion of, to be guarded 


againſt, 684. 
Apoplexy, 643, 648. 
not owing to plethora, 
641, 642. 
Appetite, cauſe of, 186. 
Apyrexiz, ſthenic, 425 46. 
Aſthenia, meaning of, 6 


Aſthenie diatheſis, cauſe of, 149. 


-— s cure of, 251-280. 5 
- may be convened, 


into ſthenic, 71. 


Due, 2. 


—— What ſhould be ſo term- 


Afthenic diſeaſes 3035 4. 
| - cure 680-693. 


plan of cure, different parts 


of, compared, 290—303. 


Aſthma, advantages of a full diet in, 
XX. | 


- gentle, 610, 611. 


own work, xxix 


—— dude, progreſs of the, x 
B. 


Bark, Peruvian, not to wi depended Gy 


on in intermittents, 665 note t. 


note h, 39, 122. 

Bladder, inflammation of. See Cy- 
ſtitis. 

Bleeding, cautions againſt, 183 note l, 
490, 728. 

remarks on, 454, 470-472. 

— ſhould always be followed 
by other evacuations, 472. 

————- fingular inſtance of benefit 
from in typhus, 206 mote g. 


—— — when neceſſary, 269, 278, | 


281. 
Bliſters, in what caſes uſeful, 480. 


Blood, great and continued diſcharges 


of, depend on, debility, 232. 


extent of the ſtimulus of, 272 


note I. 
—=—- irritates by its quantity, not 
quality, 131. 
—— light diſcharges of, from indi- 
rect debility approaching, 231. 
——- veſſels, uſually more numerous 
in moſt ſenſible organs, 364 note 2. 
Brain, not inflamed in phrenitis, o or at 
the end of Rn, xxi. 172. 
Breathing, 


Author's inducements to tranſlate his 


: 
; 
: 

$ 
' 
' 


— — 


Chincough, 598. 
Cholera, gentle, 576. 


en . 
he rn of, to whatowing, 


| che. 748, 749. 


. a R 
Calcutta, de in the black hole at, 
occaſioned by typhus, 146. 


Canal, alimentary, aſthenic Ciſcaſes 


of, 556567. 
Carditis, 348—360. 


Catarrh deſcribed, 407—417. SR 
——— method of cure of, 481-—4$3, 


| 48 6— 490. 


move by cold, xxvi, 257. 
nr” Hh inquiry into, to be avoided, 


Changes to be brought about gra- 


dually in certain caſes, 43. 


0 Bildren, diſeaſes of, 568 575. 


— — generally owing 
to debility, xxii, 401. This a dan- 
gerous miltake, xx11 note c. 


———— ſigns of aſthenic diatheſis 


in, 403. 


-ſthenic ditto, 402. 


ſevere, 670. 


— 


| Circulation, how carried on, 131 


note rv. 


Cold, effects of, 37%, 117%, 121, 1225 


257—9. 
how diminution of bulk in ani- 
mals produced by, 111 


| —— remarks on, as a remedy, 282, 


463—467, 


tom, 223. 
Colic, obſervations on, 195 notes u, o. 
——- with pain, 616. 
— —— cure of, 621, 622. 
Colicanodyne, 56s, 566. 


Colliquative ſweats, &c. cauſe of, 115. 


Coma, cauſes 238 M note c. 
——-, remarks on, 247. 


Canſtitutions of individuals not TRY 


damentally different, 244 nate J. 
Contagions act by ſtimulus, 21. 
- produce a fermentation, 


368, 3 375. This a miſtake, 368 = 


r 

—— — remarks on, 76, 146 E, 
219, 279 T, 368—373, 692. 

Contraction and its effects conſidered, 
57—61. 


Contufions, cure of, 705. 


roduced by heat, and re- 


ſucceeding to heat, bad ſymp- 


Convaleſcent fate, remarks on, 311, 

Con vulſions, obſervations on, 194. 

CONS of the fluids, 115, 118, 

7 

Cough, aſthenic, 234, $88—597. 

——— in peripneumony, how occa- 
ſioned, 355. 

— — Ahenic, 160—163, 233, 407 
—411. 

Cramp, 612, 613. 

Croup, remarks on, 400, 401, 46. 

Cupping-glaſſes, when may be ſer- 
_—_ ie 480. 

Cure, general indications of, 88— 110. 

— 1 of, cautions reſpecting, 
92, 100. | 

Cuticle, not a living ſubſtance, 702. 


CTR angrenoſa, 212, 34,673. 


enic, 395—398. 
— cure of, 481, 482, 


43, 487 | 
Cyſtirrhœa, Shs 


Cyſtitis, remarks on, 493» 719. 


Darkneſs 1 321. 
Day, alternation of with night, at 
of, 1bid. 


; Death, how brought about, xviii, 13, 


29, 30, 40. 


— effected by the powers which 


produce life, 327. 
Debilitating powers, in what caſes to 
be uſed, 106. 
D direct, 38, 7 
— — eure of, 107 — 10g. 
— — lefſening- ſtimulus in 
caſes of, carefully to be avoided, 46. 
- who ſubjects of, 101. 


— 


| ———— indirect, tix, 23. 
— cure of, 103106. 


— how pe eſs to, to 
be retarded, 36, 37; * 
— — — alta who ſubject to, . 
„ — 
Debility, one e kind of, never to be 
cured by the other, 47, 106. | 
Delirium produced by deficient ſti- 


El | mulus, 183, 201. 


— ſuperabundant 
ſtimulus, 1 188. es | 


Diabetes, gentle, 514, 515. 
Diagnoſis, general, 82—85. 


Diarrhea, 564. 


Diet. See Food. | | 
_ Diſeaſes, aſthenic, enumeration 38 


Diſcaſes 


F 


| Diſealer, aſthenic, general remarks 
on, 62—72, 503— 507. 

— — method of yen 
680—693. 

— — , cauſe of, xix, 66, 149. 

— . general and local, mark of 
diſtinction between, 6, 80. 


| how to diſtinguiſh, 


82—85. 


— how produced, 81 


note b. 

—— general principles and method 
of cure of, xxvi, 23, 62—68, — 
110. | 

—— local, 695—756. 

——— cauſes of, 81. 

 ——— —-— in what way cured, 702 


— ſchenic, e enumeration of, 347. | 


method of cure of, 
 453—502. | 


- remarks on, 66, 328 


Drink, abſtinence from, recommend- 
ed, 104 note i. 
— cautions reſpecting. 130, 687 
note x, 
— : may bo given en oh in Khenic 
_ diſeaſes, 166. 
| 3 9 | 
Der, gentle, 576. 
- ſevere, 519 
ſanodyne, 563 

Dierks effe& 4 debility, xxi 
De. 617, 620. 
— Cure of, 621, 622. 


E. 


Earth a5 freſh epo, uſeful in phrenitis, | 


480 

Enteritis, eure of? 18. 

deſcription of, 71 artnet 

remarks on, 493. 

Epilepſy, caſe of, converted into 

N by bleeding, 228 note 2. 

deſcription of, 633 —635. 

— — Owing to debility, 200 

—— —- treatment of, 636, 637. 

Epiſtaxis, 552. 

Eruptions, cauſe of, in diſcaſes, 219, 
220. 

—— ſcabby, 512, $13. 


| . mild, deſcribed, 392, 393. 


— method of curing, 481. 
— —— Yiolent, 382386. 


— - cure of, 454—4$0. 
— ey 332; 374-486. 


Exanthemata, ſthenic, explained, 366 


2 
Excitability, 14. 


— boundaries of, 2 
— — effects of the * 
of, 29, 30, 35. 


——— general, not partial, 48, 


232 note |, 


miniſhed, 24. 


— _— ſeat and effects of, 48— 


8. 


— — - fuperabundnt, to be 


taken off graduall Þ 43, 44. 
— Waſte of, how repaired, 
334. 
— hat, or how affected, 


unknown, 18. > 
— when waſted by one 


| ſtimulus, may be aRed po by 
another, 31, 309. 

Excitement defined, 16. 

— — effects of, 60, 62-—67. 


— — higheſt degree of, how 


produced, 25. 


——— Joſs of, from over aQtion, 


| how to be repaired, 34. | 
may become ir- 


| reparable, 42. 


ſtimulus, 23. 
Exciting powers act more on ſome 
parts than others, 49—53 >, _ 
— — — univerſally, 
—— effects of, 15. | 
what implied by, 


11—14. 


Excretions, cauſe of temporary reten- | 


tion of, 338. 


Fxerciſe, ada gee on, 137 F and 


note d, 285 note ö, 303, 310. 
ExpeQoration, natural tendeney to, 
. 589 note e. 
of pus, not always 
owing to organic leſion, 592—594- 


F. 


; Fermentations remarks on, 368, 375, 


678 note d 
Fever, bathing the body with cold 
water ſerviceable in certain ſtates 
of, 122 note bh. 
—— intermittent, 656—668. 


'—== jail, putrid, or petechial, 675 


2 

nervous, 672. 

— requires more attention from 
B phyſicians 


— how increaſed or dis 


proportioned to degree of 
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| Fluids, how produce 


IND RE Xx 


A than uſually beſtowed, 
680 note e. 
Fever, yellow, purging anon do in, 
137 B note a. 
Fiſh, not a nouriſhing food, xx. 
of 62 KU. 
Food, remarks on, xviii—xx, 124, 
127—128 T. 
— as a remedy, 284, 
290, 303, 303, 462. 


 — — ſhould be ſtimulant to a certain 


degree, 127—129 
—-— vegetable, debilitating, 128. 
Force, what, 57. 


Foſſils, perhaps not without life, 120 | 


Functions acting on the living animal, 


— — 


may be impaired by ſthenic 
| Giatheſis, 227. 

——= increaſed by aſthe- 
nia, 228, 


G. 


 Gangrene deſcribed, 750—7; 52 | 


to prevent, 232 note m, 289. 


Gaſtritis, 708—711; 


— cure of, 81 note d, 712. 


— remarks on, 80, 345 note £ | 


493. 


Gentoos, imbecility of, owing to diet, 


128. 


Geſtation, remarks on, 137 r nd 


note d, 303, 310. 
Globe, great changes of the, 326. 
Gout brought on by low living, xvi. 
— cured by ſtimuli, xix, xxili, 213. 
not hereditary, 603. 
—— of ſtronger perſons, 601—609. 
—— of weak perſons, 616—0622. 


II. 

Habits, effects of, to 5 conſidered, 
609 note x. 

Hæmorrhages always owing to de- 
bility; 134 X—0:, 232. 

n= == whe deficient in caſes 
of, xxiv, 232 note i. 

— — ſtimuli falutary i in, ie, 
232 & note i. 

Hæmorrhois, 553—555. 


H _ and diſcaſe not different ſtates, 
3 


good and ill, defined, 3, 4, 62. 


Heart, inflammation of. See Carditis. 


Heat, a remedy of aſthenic Giatheſis, | 


— 


Heat, acts more externally chan in- 
ternally, 337, 338 note x 
—— exceſſive, cautions again ap- 


; K ano of, 292. 


unuſual, cauſe of, 340. = 
— ſymptoms of diſcaſe 
or prediſpoſition, 221. 


Hepatitis, remarks on, 493, 719. 


Hereditary diſeaſes do not exiſt, 603, 

603 6. | 
Hypochondriafis, 623—bag. 
curious caſe of, 625 | 


note J. 
Hyſteria, ae 58 I—583. 
— violent, 618. 
cure of, 621, 622. 
Hyſteritis, remarks — 493, Te 
729. 


1. 5 


Identity of effect proceeds from TY 
tity of cauſe, 20. 


Imbecility, mental and corporeal, in- 


duced by food inſufficiently ſtimu- 
lating, 128. | 


Inflammation, aſthenic, 202—2083. 
— — — cure of, 209, 


210. 


— — 3 the brain at 

| the end of typhns doubted, 2 xi. 

8 in 
okranitis not probable, 172. 


—————— Bocrhaave's opinion 


of the tranſlation of, from one viſcus 
to another, erroneous, 351 note e. 
— —— changes its ſeat ſome- 
times, 352. 
— — diſtinction of, into 
renchymatoſe and membranous : 
in phlegmaſiæ, exploded, 351. 
—— eryſipelatous, ſeat of, 
168 note g. 
———— -— four kinds of, 206. 
| —— in general diſcaſes al- 
ways external, 157, 168, 172. 
— local, 171, 206, 707, 


* 2 


|  &e. 


—— Not the cauſe, but ef. | 
fect of diſcaſe, xxv, 169, 343. | 


—— of the throat, 212— 


214. 


— produced by debility 


in various diſeaſes, xx. 


-—————— rheumatic, ſeat of, 168 
note 45 


N 5 ER: ſthenic, cauſes of, 207. 


— — cure of, 209. 
Ws Influenza, 


1NDE X 


Influenza, a ſthenic diſeaſe, 233. 
Intellectual functions, failure of, ow- 
ing to debility, 204. 
ITS, not peculiar to fever, 
4- 
Inteſtines, inflammation of. See En- 
teritis. 


Irritation, not owing to extraneous 
matter, 247. 


J. 
Joints,ſmaller, affected in gout, greater 
in rheumatiſm, and why, 391. 


K. | | 
| Kidney, inflammation of See Ne- 
. FI 
L. 
| Lake: difficult, 733» 734. | 


Laſſitude, cauſe of, 336. 
Leanneſs, 508, 50g. 


Leeches, in what caſes Py. be ap- 
| | N ature, healing powers of, non-exiſt- | 


ied, 480. | 

Life defined, 10. 

— different periods of, different ex- 
eitability in, requiring different de- 
grees of ſtimuli, 25, 26. 

— not a natural but a forced ſtate, 
72. 

— Powers ſupporting, differ not 

| 5 A death, 327. 

— — — — have not 
various qualities, 315— 327. 

Light, a ſtimulus, 321. 

Liver, inflammation of. See He- 
patitis. | 

Lock-jaw, Cages 3 

Lungs, not always affected in con- 
firmed conſumptions, 236 note r, 
594. 

——— tubercles in, ſymptoms not 
cauſe of diſeaſe, 236 note r. 

| | M, 

Mania, 33 | 

cure of, 496. 

——— ſometimes atiſes Rem fault of 

the ſubſtance of the brain, 427. 

Mathematicians, pedantry of, 3 12 
note p. 
Matter, morbific, remarks on, 96, 97. 

Meaſles, antiphlogiſtic plan uſeful in, 

xxvi, 233, 

 ——— mild, deſcribed, 422—424- 

— no danger of MP in by 
= 4s, 


Meaſles, ada 377 — 381. TN 


tn cure of, 45 3—480, 
Medicine, ſcience of, what, 1. 
Menorrhaa, 548—551. 
Menſtruation, cauſe of, $23==547. 

- | impaired, 520, 54— 


547. 


— 


547. 


retarded, $19, 541— 


. —— — oppreſſed, $21, $41 


7 
Mind, exerciſe of, to a certain degree 


neceſſary to health, 139. 


Moiſture increaſes the hurtful elfect 


of temperature, 123. 
Mortality, cauſes of, 70-71 „. 


| Motion, inability to Ey. 6 may not 


proceed from de 

A229. 
Motions, involuntary, 151 note ö. 
— — voluntary, _ 


N. 


note a, 


ent, 95, 706. 


| Ann remarks on, 493 719, 723. 


Night, alternation of with day, how 
uſeful, 321. 


Nitre, not ſo refrigerant 28 commonly . 


ſuppoſed, 480. 


Noſologiſts, common errours of, 367 


note f. 


Nouriſhment, ſolids not always neceſ- 


4 to, 268. 


1 


Oaks perhaps might be Wed is in 


parts of Scotland with advantage, 
323 note I. 

Obeſity, 438—446. 

cure of, 498—502. 

: an excellent ſtimulus, xxiii, 
126 1. 


operation of, 130 v. 


—— in Winnt doſes to be given "4 | 


different caſes, 688, 689, 691. 


— large doſe of given in epilepſy, 


637 note u. 


— prevents mortification, 232 


note m. 


—— ſedative quality attributed to, 


falſe notion, 230, 232 note m, 246. 
— under what circumſtances 

ſleep produced by, 30, 41, 243— 

246. 


— 
Pr AK II ann. 


cold to be avoided during the 


9 | Pain, 


INDE X. 


P. 
Pain, cauſes of, 189— 194. 


| — occaſioned by emptineſs as well 


as fulneſs, 182. 
Palſy, 63 $—642, 645—648. | 
Part moſt affected, in general diſeaſe, 
not ated on before the reſt, 55, 343. 
Paſſiors, cautions on exciting, 43, 140, 


141, 278, 303. 


——-— or, emotions, ſtrongly in- 


fluence our activity, 138 note e. 
__ ——— ſometimes neceſlary to be ex- 
cited, 277, 279, 311. 
—— termed oppoſite, differ not in 
nature but degree, 21 », 142. 
——=— violent, produce diſeaſe and 
death, 140, 141. 
| peripneumony, 348—360. 
| — cure of, 81 note d, 453 
480. 


— — — difference in ſymp- 
toms of, not owing to the ſeat, but 
degree of the diſeaſe, 174. 


— 


eceaſe, 50 note d. 


ſpurious, cure of, 196. 
Peritonitis, remarks on, 719. 


Perſpiration diminiſhed, cauſe of, 39 


25, 113, 114, 337. 
Perſpiration, more difficulty brought 


on in ithenia than the other ex- 


cretions, 338. 
— produced by cold, 259. , 
— byextreme heat, 


in fs caſes, but not in all,115,116. 


— to be kept up in diſeaſes, 
and by what meane, 98. 

Phlegmaſiæ, local, cure of, 504—706. 

ſymptoms af, 332-347. 

Phrenitis, 3614—365. 

cure of, 453—480. 


not probable, 172. 
Phyſician does not beſtow ſufficient 


attention to patients in fever, 680 
note e. 


province of the, 7. 
Plague, 676—693. 

Plethora, error of che ſchools pe- 
ing, 131 note 5, 

| — What, 131 & note r 

Pleuriſy, the ſame with beripneu- 
mony, 348. 

Poiſons produce local diſcaſe, 77. 

remarks on, 19, 20, 146 2. 


— not a merely local diſ- 


inflammation of brain in, 


Poor, difcaſes of, owing to want of | 
ſtimulating food, 128. | 
Prediſpoſition, 4 criterion betwixt 
local and general diſeaſe, 80. 
— differs from diſeaſe 
— only in degree, 78. | 
| knowledge of, import- 


——— 


ant, 79. 


— — 


neceſſarily precedes 
general diſeaſe, 75—77. 
—— remarks on, 7381. 


— to diſeaſe . 8, 


73. 
Prognoſis, general, 86, 87. 
| ro celerity of, owing to debility, 


e obfervations on the, 333-335. 


Purging remedies conſidered, 283, 
459, 460. 

Puſtules produced by contagion, 175. 
remarks on, 744—74 


Pyrexia, 68, 332, 347. 


ſcarlet, 41 F 
cure of, 481—502, 
——— ſymptomatic, 346, 371. 


R. 


Remedies, a ſingle one never to be 
truſted to in violent diſeaſes, 92. 


. general and local, what, 


93, 94. 

remarks on the variation 

of, 304—311. 

ſeveral in a moderate de- 

gree to be preferred to few in ex- 

cels, 258 note c, 280, 286, | 

—-- uniform in their action, 

312—314. 

3 neceſſary in Rhenic diatheſis, 
2 

Abele 584 — 587. 

Rheumatic inflammation cannot be 
transferred to the ſtomach, 173 
note n. 


— ſeat of, 1.68 


note 3 
Rbeumatiſm deſcribed, 387—391. 
method of en. ** 


Nd 516-518. 
8. 


* 


Sauntering Produces languor, Ig9 7. 


note d. 
Scarlet fever. Sec Pyrexia, ſcarlet. 
Scirrhous tumour, 756. 
Scrofulous tumour and ulcer, 755. 
Scurvy, 


| Scurvy, 37-880. 
TVs cured by . 


* powers are but leſs degrees 
oy of ſtimuli, 21 U. 
do not, as ſuch, exiſt 


— —— 


in nature, 230. 


Senſation, not different in different 


parts of its ſeat, 48. 

painful nd pleaſurable, re- 
marks on, 122 note b, 189 note F. 

Senſes, "+ of, remarks on the, 
143, 1 

| Shivering and ſenſe of cold, cauſe of, 


336 
kn, dryneſs of, how occaſioned, 


Sleep 3 237-250. 


5; — how produced, 238 = 
M. 


— of convaleſcents to be attended 
to, 303. 


— owing to a ſtimulant, not ſe- 


dative power, 24. 
— remarks on producing, 244. 
Small-pox, — 215—218, 674. 
a diſcaſe of de- 


diſtin, ſthenic Kane, 
76 note a, 215. 

— — nA, 417 — 421. 

cure of, 481— 502. 

rare caſe of, 220. 

— remarks on the debilitating 
plan in, ibid. 

— — violent, 374-376. 

— cure of, 453—467. 

Solids, formation and preſ ervation of, 


bility, 215. 


62 K. 
Spaſmodic diſeaſes, cautions againſt 
evacuants in, xxii, 195. 
-—— owing to debility, 
xxi, 57, 58, 189—194. 
Specifica, idea of, an error, 244 note I. 
pointed at, 631. 
Sphacelus, 753, 754 
Splenitis, remarks on, 719, 722. 
Sprains, cure of, 705. 
Sthenia, meaning of, 66. 
Sthenic diatheſis, cauſe of, 148. 
— —— cu of, 251—280. 
— effect of, 69. 


— 


— —— may be converted 


into aſthenic, 71. 
— ſymptomatic, 371. 


| 175 E 331: 


— ſymptoms of, 152 


1 N D E X. 
Sthenic diacheſta, ſymptoms of pre- 


diſpoſition to, 151. 

——— plan of cure, different parts 
of compared, 281—28g v. 

Stimuli, cautions on the application 
of, 43, 44, 103=»I05, 290. 


m—— deficiencies of ſome may be 


ſupplied by others, 41. 
——— diffuſible, cautions on the uſc 
— 126 f, * note m. 


eee e ee 127 f. 


n ld * 


105. 
—— i goa, 308, g14. 


— effects of my be leſſened by 


mixture, 21 C note d 
general, affect moſt the part 
to which applied, 49- 


—— — hurtful effect of, how to cure, 


10 
— 127. 


— ocal and univerſa], defined, 


17 e, 7. 


—— in a ſtate of health, 


tinuance, 29. 
—— What degree of neceſſa 


various caſes, 295 —2 9, 688—0g 2 | 


Stomach, moſt affected by internal 
remedies, 167. 


— — inflammation of. See Gaſ- | 


tritis. 

Studies, the author's, progreſs of, xv. 

Suppuration, 743 

Sweating, utility of, as a remedy, 
283, 469, 474— 478. 

Swinging, remarks on, 137 F note d. 

Symptoms, apparently very different, 
ariſe from the ſame diſeaſe, and 
vice verſa, 234. 

— — deceitſul, 71 F. 

Synocha, ſimple, 412 

— — — Cure ef, 481 — 02. 


Synochus, 671. 


Syſtem, no power inherent in, pro- 
ductive of diſeaſe, 147. 


Syſtems, old, exploded, and a new 


one cltabliſhed, 149. 


T. 
Tabes, 570-575. 


Temperaments of every individual 


the ſame, 244 note /. 


Temperature, due return of, beſt ſign 


of returning health, 221. 


a 9 * . 
s * _ 1 
— — — — PAR — — 


cale of, 127 , 300, | 


— ſum of the aQtion of, com- 
poſed of power multiplied by con- 


Tetanus, 


LND E X. 


Tetanus, deſcription of, 288 note 8 
652—65 5 


| Thinking 5 great influence on our 


activity, 138. 


hurtful, 138, 139. 
Thirſt, aſthenic, 556—563. 


— — Cauſes of, 159, 184, 185, 


= 

= not always to be allayed by 
the ſame means, 109. 

Typhus, occaſioned by impure air, 
remarkable inſtance of, 146, 
-— peſtilential, 675693. 

——— ſimple, * 


Urine, redneſs of, how produced, 339- 
| * 


Vegetables ſubje& to the ke laws 
as animals, 10, g17, 322—g26. 
Veſſels, contracted in ſtate of nik, 
enlarged 1 in ſtate of Venkat, On: 


Vigour, abatement of, not always 


owing to debility,' 229 note c. 


Vomiting, cauſe of, 166, 188. 


— — confidered as a remedy, 
— —  Kraining in, may prove | 


8 460 w, 472, 473. 
. 


| Watching, cauſes of, 239—240. 


— — morbid, 239 N, 240, 432— | 


437. 


— cure of, 494—498. 


. =—— Owing to re, in- 


ſtance of, 240 note e. 


— — reſtleſs, or aſthenic, 510,517. 
Womb, inflammation of. See my | 
. 'teritis. 


Worms, 569, $71—575. 


Wounds, deep-ſeated, or gun-ſhot, 
735—740. 


—— irritating ſuſceptible parts, 


741. 


— neceſſity of keeping air x from, 
702. | 
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